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1 WAS having my fortune told. Sophrony Gott was 
telling it, with tea leaves. She had drawn off the 
tea and was shaking the leaves in the bottom of the 
cup around in circles. After she’d shook for a minute 
or so she drained off what little tea there was left 
and then stared solemn at the leaves. I stood by 
the kitchen w'indow looking out at the yellow gapH 
strip that they call a road in East Trumet. ’Twas 
early June, the new grass was flourishing everywheres, 
the posies in the yard— peonies and sudi— in full 
Wfeom, the sun was shining, and the water of the bay 
was blue, with light green streaks where the shoals 
showed. It was a, mighty fine afternoon and, by all 
that was fitting, I ought to have felt like a yacht 
just off the ways. But I didn’t. I felt Uke an oli^" 
hulk just ready to towed in and broke up for 
junk. _ For the first time in my born daj^ I was outi< 
of a job. Me, Solomon Pratt — only fifty-odd year 
old and used to scratching for a living since I was knee 
high to a horse-foot crab 1 Out of a job ! 

&phrony give the tea leayw and herjhead another 
sh^e. Fur’s that was concerned, she shook all over, 
tong terrible big and fleshy. Adoniram, her husband, 
dnft^ m through the doorway and stood looking at 
her, mterested as could be. It always interested 
Aaoniftei to see somebody else doing somethiBg* 
*Wdl”F* sajrs Sophrony, mlmm, ** Td ^have 
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scarcely believed it. There’s a whole lot here, Mr. 
Pratt. I can see a ^it of things in this cup.” 

Adoniram thought ’twas time for him ‘to say 
something, I cal’late. He most likely judged that I 
was finding fault with his wife’s table board. 

‘‘That’s nothing,” says he, cheerful. “Them 
accidents are li ble to happen anywheres. Sol won’t 
blame you for^that, Sophrony. Why, one time, over 
to Peleg Ellis's, I was eating a piece of pie and I 
see . . 

I never found out what 'twas he saw. Ma 3 ^be it's 
just as well. I was born with a pie appetite * it's 
one of my few natural gifts, as yon might say! and 
1 d hate to lose any of it. Anyhow, Adoniram hadn't 
got a_ny further than '' see " when Sophrony swung 
round m her chair and looked at him. You wouldn't 
have believed a body could shut up the way he did 
and leave his mouth standing open. 

looking until he shut even that 
then she turned to. me. 

"lean see a great many things, important things, 
says she, dignified. r 
That s good, ’ says I. “ You don’t see a fifteen 

doU^ a week job down in the no’theast corner, do 
you . 

“ No,” she says. “ No— o, not exactly. And yet 
^ there s money here, a lot .of money." 

a pinch,” says I, sarcastic. 

If I had the naoney maybe I could manage to worry 
along a speU without working for it. I never tried 
the experiment, I’m free to confess, but I’d chance 
It just now. Never mind the job, Mrs. Gott • just 
keep your eye on the money. Say, there ain’t a 
crack in that tea cup, is there ? " 

She didn’t pay any attention. Fur’s jokes was 
concerned she was an ironclad old frigate. A comic 
almanac man might have practised on her all day 
and never dented her broadside. ^ 
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'' Yes/' she went on, there's money here. And 
a letter. I seem to see a letter ^with good luck in it. 
You ain't expecting any letter, are yon, Mr. 
Pratt ? " 

No," says 1. '' My girl's gone back on me, I'm 

afraid. Took up with a handsomer man, I suppose 
— if there is such a person living. Don't seem hardly 
possible, does it, Adoniram." 

But Adoniram was as solemn as his wife, just then. 
Solemn, and a little mite excited. 

" Why, Sophrony," says he, " don't you suppose 

that means " 

"Don't interrupt the reading." 

"But, Sophrony, I was only going to say —— " 

" Be still. Yes, Mr. Pratt, the lucky letter's there ; 
I can see it plain. And there's a journey; you're 
going to take a journey." 

'' Humph ! I hope 'tain't a long one. Walking's 
all right, fur's it goes, but I'd just as soon it wouldn't 
go too fur. There ain’t any railroad ticket under 
them tea grounds, is there? " 

" No. . . . Let me see." She took a spoon and 
po^d around in the cup with the handle of it. " Let 
me see," she says again. " Why, what's this? I 
can see two spirits hovering over your life ; one's dark 
and the other's light. They're going to have con- 
sider'ble influence.^ And here's two men. One of 
'em's a sort of thin man with — with kind of thick 
hair, and the other's a — a — 

'' A thick man with kind of thin hair, hey ? " I 
finished for her. " Well, all right ; I wouldn't bother 
any longer if I was you, Mrs. Gott. You've found 
more in that cup already thain the average person 
could dredge out of a wash-boiler. If you'll excuse 
me I cal'late I'll trot along and see if I can locate 
any of that money." 

'' But you haven't heard it all. There’s lots more. 

I can see a bottle — that means sickness/' 
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Maybe it has something to do with the spirits ; 
hey, Adoniram ? " # 

No, it ain't. Adoniram, yon be still. It means 
sickness. You're going to be mixed up with sicloiess, 
Mr. Pratt." 

" Going to be ! Have been, you mean ! " 

" And here's a dark blot— that means trouble. I'll 
stir it a little, and " 

"No, you won't. I don't need anybody to stir 
up any more trouble for me. I'm ever so much 
obliged to you, Mrs. Gott, but I must be going. 
Morning, Adoniram." 

^ I was on my way to the door when Adoniram got 
in my way. He was so excited that he actuallv 
forgot to be scared of his wife, which is saying some* 
thing. ' 

" The letter ! " he says. " The letter, Sol 1 " 
Yes," says I. " WeU, when I get it I'll let you 
know. Don't hinder me now." 

I brushed past him and went out on the front 
piazza. There I stopped. After all, I hadn't much 
01 an 5 rwheres to go. I'd been about everywheres in 
that neighbourhood. ^ 

^ That winter and spring wsts the worst I'd ever put 
in. A chap named Eleazir Kendrick and I had 
chummed in together the summer afore and built a 
nsh-wem and shanty at Setuckit Point, down Orham 
way. For a spell we done pretty well Then there 
came a reg lar terror of a sou'wester, same as yon 
don t get one summer in a thousand, and blowed the 
shanty hat and ripped about half of the weir poles 
out of the sand. We spent consider'ble money getting 
em reset, and then a swordfish got into the pound 
and tore the nets all to slathers, right in the middle 
2* season. We'd no sooner got that 

hxed than Eleazir was took sick with something that 
uie doctors couldn't label for much 'as a fortni't 
lime they decided 'twas walking typhoid, brought 
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on by eating sp’iled clams, I’d g<st it, and mine wa’n't ^ I 

the walking kind by as much as two trots and a gallop. J 

'Twas January afore I cared whether school kept or | 

not, and mid-winter afore I could do anything the I 

way a healthy man ought to, except cuss. Then the I 

doctors, and the nurses they’d hired when I was too I 

crazy to stop ’em, had run up a bill that was i 

higher than our weir poles, enough sight — for the ice 
had come into the bay and scraped every last one of 
them out to sea. 

In March Eleazir and me got together — we was 
so thin that we had to hug each other to make a 
lump big enough to cast a shadow— and decided we’d 
give Setuckit another try. We had just enough cash, 
after paying the doctors’ bills, to buy stuff for a new 
weir ; but Coxton and Bragg, the fish dealers up to 
Boston, owed us a good deal, so we didn’t call our- 
selves poorhouse candidates, exactly. We built the 
weir, caught seven hundred barrel of mackerel inside 
of a month, and shipped ’em to the Coxton and 
Bragg folks. Then the mackerel stopped rtmning 
ana Coxton started. He run to South America or 
somewheres, taking the heft of the firm’s money with 
him. Bragg had enough reserve on hand to fail 
with, and he done it. Eleazh and I set down in 
the sand and looked at the empty weir and counted our 
fingers. They was all we had to count. 

WeU, we counted tiU May. Then we drawed lots 
to see who’d stay by the weir and who’d go hunting 
some other job. I lost — or won, whichever way you 
look at it — and ’twas me that went. I’ll never forget 
Kendrick’s parting remarks. 

“ So long, Sol,” he says. " Think of me down 
here on the flats with a typhoid appetite and nothing 
to satisfy it but the clams that made me sick in the 
&st place. It’s what you might call the — ^the flat- 
irony of fate, ain’t it ? ” 

He was a real droU feller, with some consider’ble 
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education, and was always making jokes like that. 
I liked Eleazir ; we got along first rate together. 

The first place I headed for after leaving Setuckit 
was the Old Home House at Wellmouth Port. My 
catboat, the Dora Bassett, was still in commission — 
Coxton and Bragg hadnT got her away from me— 
and I thought maybe I could get the chance of running 
party boat for the hotel — taking out boarders on 
fishing and sailing cruises, you understand. Twould 
be only a summer ^s job, if I got it, but a summer job 
is a heap better than no job. 

I didn t get that party boat job for the same reason 
that Abel Simmons stayed an old bach. Abe used 
to say that he'd have got married two or three times 
if no had meant yes. If another skipper hadn't 
signed up with the Old Home folks in April, I might 
have signed in June. As 'twas, I got a lot of sym- 
pathy and a five cent cigar to pay me for my trip. 

I didn't really appreciate the sympathy till I started 
to smoke the cigar. 

I put in another week cruising from Provincetown 
to Ostable, but 'twa'n't no use. An able-bodied 
typhoid relic by the name of Solomon Pratt seemed 
to be about as much in demand just then as a fiddler 
at a funeral. ^ Finally I drifted around to East 
Trumet and hired a room on the hurricane deck of 
Sophrony Gott's boarding house. Sophrony kept 
hens and a pig and two or three boarders and a hus- 
band, I mention em in that order because that's 
the way they was rated on the ship's books, the hens 
first and the husband last. Adoniram, the husband 
was little and thin. The hens didn't have any special 
names, but they was big and fat like Sophrony. Me 
and the other boarders averaged in between the pk 
Sophrony 's I stayed, feeling 
the tide going out in my pocketbook every day and 
along with it. It was bluer than 
a spiled mackerel and ail hands noticed it. That's 
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the notion of 

telling my fortune. She thought 'twould brace me 
up I shouldnt wonder. It didn’t; ’twould have 
taken something a plaguey sight stronger than 
boarding-house tea to do that. ® 

thi^STth? setting-room, as I said, and stood 

-which particular 

which is aU there is to look at in East Trumet and 

thinking hard. What should I do ? I’d gS to So 
something, but what ? ® ° “ 

And, as I stood there, I heard the biggest sort 
of pow-wow bust out in the house behind me 1 
hadn t more n swung round on my anchor as vou 
might say, when the door flew open and SophrLy 
and Adomram hove in sight under full steam^ The 
doorway was like them in most Cape houses not 
ap too wide, and they both tried to get through it 
at the spie time. ’Twas a mistake in judgm^t 
Adomram s part, anyhow. One of these summer 
oy s canoes trying to shove an iceberg out of the 

he was any quicker than 

went up against the port door iamb 
wi^ a smash that a body’d think would have stove 
m his poor little timbers, and his wife swept out £lo 
the fairway without even rocking. There is some 
advMtage in being built broad in the beam. 

“ tt\ Pratt ! says Sophrony. 

Ugh ! says Adoniram. 

Then they both said something about a letter 

I didnf SfikTifSfT;. “ 

u thought of it first,” puts in her 

husband, gasping but game. “When she see that 
in the tea cup about ” 

, to me. I don’t know 

what made me think of it, but 

“ I { you- I says to you, says I—” 
Here . here ! hold on ! ” I interrupted. “ You 
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sound like one of them choir anthems in church. 
Make it a solo, can't you ? Wliat's the matter ? '' 

'' Why, you see " begins Adoniram. 

Be still," orders Sophrony. " Mr. Pratt'll think 
you're crazy. Mr. Pratt, it's the most amazing 
thing. When I saw that letter for you in the tea 
leaves I never thought of the mantelpiece. It had 
been there for three or four days, too. You hush up, 
Adoniram ! Can't you let me tell him ? " 

Well, you be telling him, ain't you. All I can 
see you've told so far is that the mantelpiece has 
been there three or four days." 

“Not the mantelpiece ! The idea! The mantel- 
piece has been there ever since the house was built. 
It's the letter, Mr. Pratt. It came three or four 
days ago. You was away, over to Weilmouth or 
somewheres, and so we put it behind the clock. 
Twa'n't till just this minute that I remembered it." 

“You wouldn't have remembered it then if I 
hadn't gone and got it," says Adoniram. 

He may have been the one that got it first, but 
'twas his wife that had it now% She gave it to 
and the two of 'em stood close alongside when I 
started to rip open the envelope. I don't patronize 
Uncle Sam's mails to any great extent, but, generally 
speaking, a letter for me wasn't such a miracle as 
all this fuss amounted to. 'Twas account of the fool 
fortune-telling business that they'd got so excited. 
If you believe that the past, present and hereafter 
can be strained out of a teapot you can get excited 
over anything. I could hear Adoniram breathing 
hard close at my weather ear and Sophrony was 
saying : “ It's, a lucky letter. It'll bring you luck, 
now you see 1 " 

There was only one sheet of paper in the envelope. 
This was a bill for eighteen dollars and forty cents 
for some canvas and a new anchor and some running 
rigging for the Dora Bassett that I'd bought of old 
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man Scudder over at Wapatomac the fall afore I was 
took sick._ I’d paid for it, toO ; but, like an ever- 
lasting idiot, I hadn’t took any receipt. And now 
here was a bill with '' Please Remmit '"on it in red 
ink, and underlined at that. A bill for eighteen 
- doUars ; and I had less than twelve in my pocket t 
» This was the “ luck ” ! .y P ^ . 

4.1 I setting in the stern of 

the pora Bassett bound for Wapatomac. Why was 
I gomg ? I didn’t know scarcely; and yet I did 
t too. I was going to talk Dutch to Nate Scudder! 

♦ Not that twould do any good. He’d swear blue that 

I d never paid him, and I didn^t have a scrap of 
writing to prove that I had. He'd threaten to sue 
me, probably. All right ; the way I felt just then 
he might have something real to sue for after we got 
talk. The low-down swindler F 
What aid he think I was ; a fool summer chap from 
^ the City? ^ 

• 3 nay be, that I didn't write, 

instead of cruising that distance. If it had been any- 
mdy else I would have wrote/ but not to Nate. I 
knew him of old. No, the more I thought of the 
trick he was trying to play me the madder I got, 

^ qtiicker I wanted to tell him what I thought 
of him. So I asked Sophrony to put up a snack for 
,, me to take along for supper, and marched straight 
down to the shore. 

' witli me, fur as the dock. I ^ 

hadn tiold him nor his wife what w s in that “ lucky 
^tter, and he was just bubbling over with the won- 
der of it all. He talked a steady streak every foot 
of the way and all the time while I was casting off 
and making my skiff fast astern, and the like of that. 

I tried not to pay attention to his clack, but he made 
me nervous, just the same. The /'letter" part of 
the fool fortune-telling coming true, as he saw it, 
had gone to his head and made him drunk, as you 
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might say. ^ Se kept ■preaching 'over and over what' 
a wonderful woman Sophrony was. 

“ You know she's a Spiritulist/' he says. '' She's 
way up in Spiritulism. Sort of a— of a clairvo^nim, 
that's what she is. ' She can see spirits just the same 
as you and me can see humans. That's how she saw 
them two hovering over you in the tea cup, Sol. And 
the spirits can see her." 

" rion't have to put on their specs to do that, I 
callate," says I. " There’s enough of her for a blind 
spook to see in the dark.” 

" You don’t understand,” he says. " She’s a clair- 
voyum, I told you. Suppose you w^anted to talk to 
your grandmarm, say — — ” 

” I don’t,” I cut in. " Nor anybody else just now.” 
That ought to have shut him up, but it didn’t. He 
never could see a point until after he’d set on it. 

" But if you did;” he says, ” you’d go to her and 
pay her a little something— fifty cents or so, maybe — 
and then she’d go into what they call a trance. 
Wouldn’t speak a word for much as five minutes.” 

" Godfreys ! ” says I, ” you don’t mean it ! It’s 
wuth the money, ain’t it. You don’t ever take^a 
trance, do you, Adoniram?” 

"No, I ain’t got the gift. I wish I had. But 
Sophrony’s got it. When she’s in one of them 
trances, and there’s somebody there that the spirits 
^ want to talk to, they come and talk to ’em through 
her.” ■ 

" Want to know 1 All the way through Have 
to holler some, don’t they ? ” 

’Twas no use. He went gassing along, and the 
^ §ot was when the engine — the two-and- 
a-haif horse power motor I’d put into the Dora 
Bassett when cash was something more to me than 
a t57phoid memory or a tea-leaf hope — got gassing 
too. And even then he wa’n’t quite through. As 
I swung out of the dock and got the boat’s nose 
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he comirlfenced to holler again. 
<Jh, Sol ! ’ he sung out. " Oh SoH WnW «« 1 

of something! I bet you 
Sug?”"^ ' what yoKe 

I might have told him I was trying to get awav 
from a ^aduate of the feeble-minid school. b^I 

" “y shoulder, 

t a journey !” he hollered artnnih, 

lopping up ^d down, he was so excited. ’ " You’re 
tM journey Sophrony see you taking in the 

luck ” your eye out for the 

answer. The kind of luck that was coming 
the SaJ oT df of 

That cruise to Wapatomac was a long one 'Twas 

fhS'a Stleti:''' I °”rt.d S 

besMes ^ 1 °^ engme trouble to hinder me. 

fhA df T 'vhon I made out 

As ^ *0 SO then. 

As 1 sat there in the stern sheets, hanging on to the 

had nnt ^ ham sandwif hes SophroSy 

P’^h P “7 supper, I couldn’t help thinking of 
HartW^”^^ Wapatomac, the one with Martin - 

S Ji “ ^ ^®^oss that very ba? 

m a howling gale to get the doctor for little " Redny ” 
the Fresh Air youngster. -ivcuny. 

shSf feint oo’^'^se, so I 

lot et pf * ^ soi to thinking what a 

ind 4 changes had took place since. Van Brunt 
n *he New York fellers that had come 

TPf'\?hniouth to hve what they called " The Natural 
Life, was back on Fifth Avenue and Wall Street 

a7^a\Sd™ ^hout as complicated a life 

body could live. Nate Scudder, who rented 
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K 'em his island, Hor^foot Bar,'' had moved from 
Wellmouth to Wapatomac, He and Ms wife, Huldy 
Ann, was keeping a little store there, and Nate had 
managed to get himself made postmaster. His 
character hadn't' changed any, though ; my bill " 
proved that. As for me, I was a little older and 
considerable poorer, otherwise about the same. But 
Eureka Sparrow and Washy " Sparrow, her dad, 
and Lycurgus and Editha and Dewey and all the 
rest of the Sparrow young ones — I wondered where 
they was and what had become of 'em. They'd 
moved from the shanty on the Neck Road years 
ago, and 'twas common report that they'd gone to 
Brockton, where Lycurgus had a good job in a shoe 
factory. I hadn’t heard a word from 'em since. 

Seemed as if I could see Eureka right then, as I 
set thinking of her. I couldn't help grinning as I 
remembered how she looked when she Mst came 
to '' Ozone Island" to cook for us. Thin, she was, 
and straight up and down — not a curve in her any- 
wheres. She must be a reg'lar rail by tMs tin^e, 

I thought, 'cause her kind generally stretch out as 
they shoot up, like an asparagus sprout. Never 
mind, I liked her, in spite of her looks. Her dad 
might be the laziest critter on earth, same as Nate 
Scudder was the meanest, but his daughter was all 
right. I was for Eureka, first, last and all the time. 

The sun had set and 'twas dark when I came 
abreast of Wapatomac Neck. Wapatomac harbour, 
where Hartley and me had come so nigh getting 
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of the ham sandwiches in my pocket and swung in 
for the mainland. % 

The place where I beached the skiff was a deserted 
hole, not even a fish shanty on the beach. However, 
some ways back amongst the pines was the roof of 
a big building sticking up and I judged that the 
road must be somewheres there or thereabouts. 
After I'd carried the skiff's anchor up above tide 
mark, and hid the oars in the bushes, I was ready 
to start. By that time 'twas getting pretty dark. 

I stumbled along through the young pines and 
huckleberry bushes. Pretty soon I struck into a sort 
of path that, I callated, might lead to the road I was 
hunting for. It twisted and turned, and, the first 
thing I knew, made a sudden bend around a bunch 
of bayberry scrub and opened out into a big clear 
space like a lawn. And, back of the lawn, w^as a big, 
old-fashioned house, with piazzas stretching in front 
of it, and all blazing with lights. 'Twas the house 
I'd seen the roof of from* the beach. 

Thinks I to myself, Sol, you're run off your 
course again. This is some rich city man's summer 
' cottage ' and if yon don't look out there's likely to 
be some nice, lively dog taking an interest in your 
underpinning." So I started to back away agam 
into the bushes. But I hadn't backed more'n a couple 
of yards when I see something so amazing that I 
couldn't help scooching dowm behind the bayberries ^ 
and looking at it. 

From around the corner of the house come a pro* 
cession of men, four of 'em together, running at a 
dog trot. At first I couldn't make out much about 
'em except that they was running, but as they swung 
round the edge of the lawn in my direction, I made 
out that every last one of 'em w’^as fat as a porpoise 
and puffing like the engine on the Dora Bassett 
And, trotting easy on t'other side of 'em and not 
puffing the least mite, was a big square-shouldered 
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chap, bare-headed ' and bare-armed. ■ Against , the ' 
lights from the hou^p they stood out like black 
shadows cut out of cardboard, though 't would have 
taken a sight of cardboard to cut the fattest out of, 
and that's a fact. 

Just as they got abreast of me the square-shouldered 
feller stopped and slapped his hands together. Then 
the four fat ones stopped, too— aU but their puffing, 
they kept that up— and one or two of 'em groaned 
dismal as a funeral. Didn't speak, but just stood there 
and puffed and groaned. 

“ Now^then," says Square-Shoulders, “that's enough 
for to-night. Into the house with yez — ^lively." 

There was more puffing and more groans ; then 
the procession tacks ship and begins to move slow 
tow^ards the piazzas. Only one hung back, the fleshiest 
one of the lot. 

Oh — oh, I say ! " he pants, “ just let us have one 
drink, won't you? The well's right here." 

“ Nothing doing," says Square-Shoulders. “ It's 
the house and the hay for yours. Come! Get a 
move on now." 

“ But — I'll give you a dollar for a drink of w^atef." 

“Nothing doing, I tell you ! Beat it." 

They beat it, though they was too much out of 
breath to have beat a mud turtle in an even race. 
One after the other I saw 'em go in at the door. 
Then the lights in the house begun to go out, the 
downstairs ones. Inside of five minutes there was 
only one or two feeble gleams on the main deck. 

I woke up and stepped out of the bushes. I'd been 
too much interested in the circus to move afore. I 
couldn't make out what sort of a place 'twas I'd 
struck. It might have been a fat men's home, but, 
if it was, they wa'n't over tender with the inmates. 
I'd gone about ten foot and had just discovered that 
a black, square thing in front of me was a wooden 
well-top, with an old-fashioned windlass, when I 
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heard a door creak in the hotJise. I had just time 
to dodge back to my bayberries when somebody 
come tiptoein* across the grass, I could hear him 
wheeze afore he got much more'n half way, so I 
didn't need the little light the stars give me to prove 
'twas one of the inmates, probably one of the four 
that had just gone in. 

Down he comes as fur as the well, and I could 
see him leaning over the top and fiddling with some- 
thing inside. Then I heard the old windlass begin 
to squeal. Every time it squealed the fleshy feller 
would turn his head and look at the house and say, 
“ Oh, Lord ! " or something more emphatic, under 
what breath he had left. Twas the most mysterious, 
ridiculous performance ever I come across. 

At last I couldn't stand it no longer. I just had 
to And out what was going on. So I done some 
tiptoeing — 'twas catching, I cal'late — and I reached 
that well just as my hefty friend dragged the bucket, 
brimming, slopping full, over the curb. 

'' Good evening," says L 

He jumped as if I'd stuck something into him. 

I expected he'd drop the bucket back into the well 
again, but he didn't ; he clung on to it as if 'twas the 
'' Ark of Safety " that old x\mos Peters used to be 
always talking about in Come- Outer meeting. He 
raised his head, glared at me, says " Oh, Lord 1 " 
again, and then ducked down to the edge of that 
bucket and begun to drink as if he'd never stop. 

I never see a human being suck up water the way 
he did ; a sponge wa'n't a circumstance to him. 

He drunk and drunk till I expected to see the 
bottom of the bucket come out at the top. Then he 
fetched a long sigh and set the bucket down. 

'' There 1 " says he. I've had it, anyhow. You 
can't take that away from me, blast you ! " 

I shook my head. This was a good many fathoms 
too deep for me. 


b 
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" Yes,” says I, " y<ju’ve had it. I should say you’d 

had about all there was.” 

'' I needed it,” says he, stufiy and sulny as a young 
one : ‘‘ I needed it, by thunder ! " 

“ I should think what you, needed now was a 
pump. What was you trying to do ; drink the well 

, ■ . "P f r ■ ■ ■ 

He leaned over the curb and stared at me through 
the dark. 

“ You ain’t McCarty,” he says, 1 never saw you 
before. Who the blazes are you ? ” 

My name’s Pratt,” says I. “ I hope you’ll excuse 

me for ” 

He didn’t wait to hear any excuse. 

“ I never saw you before,” he says again. “ You’re 
a new victim, I suppose. ^ What ails you ? 

“ Nothing ails me, ’special,” says I, grinning. 

“ Humph ! you’re in luck. What are you doing 

here ? ” , ,, -j j. 

This was the most sensible thing hed said yet, 
’cording to my notion. I tried to give him a sensible 

answer. , , , 

■“ I’m .here by mistake,” I told him. “ Just landed 
'down abreast here on the shore and I m trying to 
find my way to the road to the Neck. How do you 
get to it ? ” 

He didn’t seem to believe me ; acted avdui funny. 
“ Here by mistake ! ” he says, slow. " Then it's 
the biggest mistake of your life. I’ll tell you that. 
Isn’t there an 5 dhing the matter with you ? ” 

" Nothing, except that I could use a meal’s vittles 
with consider’ble comfort. Ain’t had nothing to eat 
but dry sandwiches since noon.” 

He jumped again and come around to my side of 
the well. 

“ Sandwiches ! ” he whispers, excited. “ Sand- 
wiches ! What kind of sandwiches ? ” 

" WeU, they was labelled ' ham,' but_,, there wa’n’t 
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scarcely enough substance to ’em to make the christen- 
ing worth while. My landladj^, she ” 

“ Say ! you haven’t any of ’em left, have you ? 

As a matter of fact, I did have a couple of ’em in 
my pocket. 

_ Why, yes,” says I, " there’s one or two - — ■ 
“ I’ll give you a dollar apiece for the lot.” 

I stepped back. I’d begun to suspicion that I’d 
run afoul of a private crazy asylum ; and this was 
the proof I needed. Anybody that would give five 
honest cents for a barrel of Sophrony Gott’s sand- 
wiches was too much of a loon for me to keep company 
with. r r j 

Come ! ” he snaps, impatient. " Are you deaf ? 

I say 1 11 give a dollar apiece for whatever sandwiches, 
you have left.” 

I’d read somewheres that the way to get on with 
lunatics was to pacify ’em. I dove into my starboard 
pocket and resurrected the sandwiches. 

Here you be,” says I. “ I don’t want your dollars 
either.” 

He grabbed the sandwiches the way a shark would 
grab a herring. Inside of a half second his teeth 
was rattling amongst the dry bread. 

» ” says he, through the crumbs, 

that s good. I never tasted an^dhing so good iii 
my life ! ” 

I couldn’t help laughing. I was a little worried, " 
too I didn t know where he might break out next 
—but I laughed just the same. He struck me 
funny. 

“ You ain’t lived very long, have you ? ” I says.. 
He didn’t answer ; or, when he did, it wa'n’t 
nghtly an answer. ’Twas another question, 
out other thing in your hand ? ” he sung 

Well, says I, ' it’s a. . .. . humph ! it’s a sort 
ol heirloom. In the beginning ’twas a doughnut. 
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I presume likely ; but now it's wliat a summer woman 
would call a genuine^antique." 

He held : out one of Ms hands ; the other was: full 
of sandwiches. 

“ Give it to me/' says he. 

“You don't want it." 

“ Give it to me." 

I passed it over. When a strange Bedlamite talks 
to me in that tone of voice he generally gets what he 
asks for; but I did think I'd ought to warn him. 

“ You listen to me now, whoever you are," says I. 
“ That doughnut ain't fit to eat. It's as old as — — " 

“ Shut up ! " he snaps. “ You don't know what 
you're talking about. Anything's fit to eat when 
you're starving — an^dhing but nuts and raw oatmeal 
and " 

He didn't get any further. There was a click 
and out of the dark about twenty foot to one side 
of us — the side we hadn't either of us been watch- 
ing — blazed a stream of light that hit that fat loon 
right plumb in the face and eyes. Then a voice, 
a female voice, said : 

“ Um ! I thought 'twas you. What do you 
s'pose the Doctor'll say to this kind of doings ? " 

I was too surprised and set back to move or say 
a word. The fat man didn't say a word neither, 
but he moved. I heard him give one gasp, and the 
next second I was left alone on the well platfonn. 
My sandwiches and doughnut and the critter Fd 
give 'em to was going through the bushes the way 
the swordfish went through Eleazir's and my hsh 
net ; and making full as much fuss about it. 

Then the lantern light— that's what 'twas, the 
light from a dark lantern— swung over in my direc- 
tion and the voice says : 

“ Now who are you ? And what are you doing, 
sneaking around, interfering with the patients ? 
Well, why don't you answer ? " 
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I tried to answer. I done® my best. There was 
something about that voice that sounded familiar, 
T??V “ J could have seen who was talking to me 
hav e felt better, but the blaze in my eyes dazzled 

“Ala’am,” I stammers, " I cal’late I’ve made a 
mistake. I got into your— your asylum by accident 

i'was— ■ 

That’s as far as I got. The person that was holding- 
the lantern almost dropped it. She took a step 
toward me and sung out : ^ 

' What in the wide 
world fetched you here ? I’m awful glad to see you I 
Don t you know me ? I'm Eureka Sparrow/' 

Ko wonder I thought the voice was familiar. 


CHAPTER II 

' Well ! well 1 well ! Eureka/’ says I • this 
does seem like old times for sartin ” 

We was inside the kitchen of the big house by this 
time I was setting in a chair by the table and Eureka 
was hying around, busy as a wasp in an empty 
molasses hogshead, getting supper for me. She’d 
insisted on doing it ; nothing I could say would 
stop her. She was terrible glad to see me, she said, 
and I own up that she acted as if she meant it. Well 
lur s that goes, I was mighty glad to see her. 

Don t it ? " says she. I declare if it don’t ! 
\ou haven’t changed a mite, Mr. Pratt. I should 
know you any^vheres,” 

I shouldn’t have known her. She’d changed, all 
nght enough. When she did the cooking for me 
and the Heavenlies ” at " Ozone-Horsefoot-Bar 
siaiid she was thin as an August herring, and as 
ior her looks— well, her face mightn’t have stopped 
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a clock, but 'twould i>ave fixed it so’s you'd had to 
wind it every few days to keep it from losing time. 
Now she was round and plump ; her hair, that 
always used to be pulled back so tight she couldn't 
scowl without running the risk of cracking her fore- 
head, was fixed real wavy and pretty ; and her gowm 
was white, and fitted her first-rate. xAnd she'd growed 
rosy-cheeked and good-looking, in a wholesome, 
healthy kind of way. I could scarcely believe 'twas 
her, unless I shut my eyes ; then the way she talked, 
and the brisk, snappy way she had of moving, and 
the way she sung when she worked — aU these was 
the Eureka I used to know and like. When my eyes- 
was shut she -was natural as life, and when I opened 
'em she was twice as handsome, as the saying is. 

She asked me more'n a shipload of questions and 
I answered 'em best I could, trying hard to get a 
chance to ask one or two on my own hook. When 
I told her about Kendrick's and my luck with our 
weir, and our t3q)hoid and aU, she was fairly bubbling 
over with sympathy. And when I got to Nate Scud- 
der's bill her eyes snapped and she stamped her foot 
just as I'd seen her do so often in the old days. 

'' There ! " says she, '' ain't that just like that 
Scudder thing ! The contriving old scalawag 1 I knew 
he was here at Wapatomac. Miss Emeline and me 
hadn’t been in this house more'n two days when 
round he comes to see if he can't seU us ^oceries. 

I guess Hkely he'd have talked Miss Emeline over, 
for he saw her first, but I got into the room just 
in time. You ought to have seen his face when 
he laid eyes on me. Ho ! ho ! Miss Emeline was 
surprised. ' Why 1 ' says she, ' Eureka, have you met 
Mr. Scudder afore ? ' ' Yes'm,' says I, ' I have ; and 

that's the only safe way to meet him, unless you 
want to spend the rest of your days trying to catch 
up.' Oh, I give her his character, ah right ! Old 
cheat I He's just the same as ever, ain't he ? Pa 
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always used to say that you couldn’t teach an old 
dog new tricks.” 

" Humph ! ” I says, “ you don’t need to teach Nate 
any new ones ; he’s got enough of the old ones to 
keep the average person busy. But who’s this Miss 
Emeline you’re talking about ? And what are you 
doing in this asylum ? ” 

“ It ain’t an asylum,” says she. 

" It ain't ! Then what’s aU the lunatics doing loose 
around the premises ? ” 

“ They ain’t any looneys here ; we don’t take ’em." 
“ Don’t take — say, look here, Eureka ; don’t that 
fat man — the one I run afoul of out in the yard 
just now, the one that was trying to drink up the 
well a bucketful at a time — don’t he belong here ? ” 
,“Yes, course he belongs here. That’s Colonel 
Applegate, from Providence. He’s a stock broker 
man with barrels and barrels of money and he’s 
been in the milishy and on the Governor’s staff and 
all that. He’s a Rhode Island first family, the 
Colonel is.” 

” He’s big enough to be a family. But do you 
mean to tell me he ain’t crazy? ” 

“ Course he ain’t.” 

" Then— why, what are you talking about ? If he 
ain’t out of his head, then I am. Why, he et one 
of Sophrony Gott’s sandwiches and vowed and declares 
’twas the finest thing ever he tasted in his born ,, 
days.” 

" He did ! O — oh, won’t he catch it when the 
Doctor finds it out ! I wouldn’t be in his shoes for 
something.” 

“ He wa’n’t in ’em when I met him ; he was in his 
stocking feet.” 

" I bet you ! that’s how he sneaked out mthout 
making any noise. But I suspected he was up to 
some kind of capers. My ! my ! but we have to 
watch ’em aU the time. Just like young ones at 
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school, they are. You ' wouidn't believe. ..grown-up , 
people could " i 

Eureka Sparrow, stop it 1 ' Stop where you ' be ! ■, 
What sort of a place is this, anyway ? " 

Don't you know? I thought everybody knew. 
The papers have been full of it." 

"Maybe so, but Fye had something: else to do ' 
with my money besides buy papers. And, if I had 
bought 'em, nobody but a web- footed person could 
deliver 'em at Setuckit Point. What sort of a place 
is this, I ask you ? " 

"It's a sanitarium, that's what it is." 

She give this out as if 'twas a sort of Gov'ment 
proclamation that ought to settle everything. But I 
was about as settled as a cup of fo'eastle cofee. 

" Sanitarium," says I. " I want to know 1 /#saiii- 
tarium, you mean, don't you? " 

"No, I don't. There ain't any crazy folks here, 

I tell you. It's a sanitarium, a place where sick folks 
come to be made Weil. " 

I let this sink in a spell. 

" Do you mean to tell me," says I, " that that fat 
man — ^that Cap'n Appetite, or whatever his name is 
— is sick ? " 

" He's fat, and fat's a kind of sickness." 

" 'Tis, hey 1 Humph ! Then Sophrony Gott's 
a desperate invalid, and I'd never have guessed it to 
, look at her. Well ! well ! " 

" It's a sanitarium," says Eureka again. " The 
name of it is 'Sea Breeze Bluff,' There ! you've 
heard of ' Sea Breeze Bluff Sanitarium for Right 
Living and Rest,' ain't you ? " 
r shook my head. 

" N5," says 1. " I hate to lower myself in your 

opinion. Eureka, but I ain't." 

^ " Ain't heard, of Sea Breeze Bluff ? Or the salt 
air cure ? Or the sand baths ? Or Doctor \¥ooi ? " 
Nary one 1 " 
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"Not of Doctor Lysander, P. Wool? Why I 
.nought everybody had heard of Aim ! His adver- 
as^ents have been in the papers for ever so lonv 
And his picture, too.” 

^ Then I begun to get a glimmer of light. The word 
advertisement give it to me. 

' li niean 

Wools WiUow Wine for the Weak’? Not that 

, , Mler ? * 

“ Um-hm,” says she, nodding emphatic. “ That’s 
the one but he ain’t a feller. ‘ Wool’s Willow W ine 
ior the Weak and ‘ Wool’s Licorice Lozenges for the 
Livei-’ and ‘ Wool’s Perfect Plasters for Pleurisy.’ 
That s him. Well, he is running this place. You 
see, Miss Emeline, she ” 

;■ Belay, Eureka ! ” I cut in. “ If you and me are 
going to get anywheres on this cruise, I cal’late we’d 
better go back and start over again at the mark buoy. 
Suppose you commence by telling me about yourself 
and how you come here.” 

‘‘^y, I come here along of Miss Emeline.” 

_ You don t say ? And Miss Emeline come along 
01 you, I presume likely. But you ain’t told me 
who Miss Emeline is yet.” 

She stopped rattling dishes in the sink — she’d 
been washing em as fast as I cleared ’em — and 
says she ; 

I see, she says, " you want me to tell you every- 
thing, nght from the beginning.” 

That’s the idea. You commence at the first 
cliapter of Genesis and work down slow. Time you get 
to Revelations I may be where I can understand why 
a sane man— even a fat sick one like this Cap’n 
*1 trots around in his stocking feet after 

daik offering to pay a dollar for three square inches 
o*. stale bread and canned ham. DonT say any 
more ; just heave ahead and tell.” 

So she towed a chair up to the table abreast of 


* 
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■me and commenced. And she commenced at Genesis. 

iust as Fd ordered Ker to. . . ^ i j.... 

Seems that after the Sparrows had flocked to 
BrSdon, about everybody in the nest worked for 
a spell — everybody but the babies, that is, and the 
■oldest ones of them took care of 
-urCTS and Editha and Napoleon was in tiie siioc 
feSy and doing first-rate. Even Washy-Pa 
Sparrow — got a job, night watchman in a drug 
Se. He slept under the counter and ^swered 
the night bell and the telephone, provided they rang 
loud enough and long enough to interfere with his 
naps As for Eureka herself, she went out at house- 
work She got a place with a single old maid, name 
of Miss Emeline Adams, and had 
=;ince. 'Twas her that Eureka called Miss Emeline. 

Well this Miss Emeline had been poor and every- 
day and healthy once on a time, but now Je w^ 
rich and high-toned and aihng. She w^ bom in 
New Bedford, but when she was twenty she went to 
Brockton and lived with a couple of old ladi^ who 
thought the world of her and kmd of brought her up, 
as you might say. 'Twas from them she got her 
aristocratic notions and, after they died, her money. 
They left her all they had, which was consider ble 
and part of the inheritance was this big old house 
and rounds at Wapatomac. For three years Eureka 
and Miss Emeline had lived together, winters in 
Brockton and summers at Wapatomac. They got 
along fine together. 'Twas plain enough to see why, 
too. Eureka was a smart, capable girl and a good 
housekeeper, and, besides and inoreover, I judged 
there was a kind of romantic nobility, so s to speak, 
about this Adams woman that, hit Eureka where she 
lived. As I remember her — Eureka, I mean she 
was always reading story-paper yarns a.bout comts 
and lords and earls and earlesses. Miss Emehne, 
■with her high-toned ideas and her worship of family 
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— 'cording to Eureka's tell, she had a pedigree like 
a trotting-horse and was possessed with the conviction 
that the name of Eve's husband in Scriptur' was a 
printer's mistake and there should have been an 5 
on the end of it — all this was just the sort of thing 
Eureka would love. Keeping house for Miss Emeline 
x^dams was the nighest thing to being hired help for 
an earless that you're liable to find this side of the big 
salt water. 

'Twas after Miss Emeline got her money that she 
begun to collect symptoms. Afore that she was 
well enough, but she hadn't been cutting coupons 
long afore she begun to feel feeble and to read all 
sorts of doctoi*s' books and take all kinds of medicine. 
At last she run afoul of Wool's Willow Wine," 
and, later on, of Doctor Wool himself. From that 
time she and the Doctor had been mighty friendly. 

" And last winter," goes on Eureka, her good- 
looking face all lit up like a binnacle lamp, with 
excitement and enthusiasm ; " only last February 
'twas, just think of it ! — ^last February Doctor Wool 
came to see us and told us of his great discovery. 
And what do you suppose that . discovery was? " 
Land knows 1 " says I. What was it ? " 

“ 'Twas that ail his life his theory of curing folks 
had been wrong. Yes, sir, aU wrong ! He's dis- 
covered that medicines w^a'n't what really cured 
at all. The real cures was those provided by Mother 
Nature." 

'' Whose mother's that ? " says I, His wife's ? " 

'' No, no ! He ain't married. Don't you under- 
stand. Mother Nature ; everybody's mother, yours 
and mine and everybody's. Mother Nature means 
the earth we live on and the sun and the sand and 
the fresh air and salt water — and — and aU. Those 
are what cures, not medicines at ail. And he'd just 
found it out." , 

Humph ! " says I, remembering some of the ad- 
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vertisements ; how about the million or so souls 
that the ' Willow Wina ' and the ' Licorice Lozenges ' 
and the * Pleurisy Plasters ' yanked out of the 
grave ? Land sakes ! Fve read more letters testify- 
ing to 

“I know. That*s what I said to Miss Emeline. 
But she explained all that. Doctbr Wool had ex- 
plained it to her, you see. Twa'nT the ' Wine ' and 
the ‘ Plasters ’ they took that really cured 'em. They 
wa'n't cured by them at all.” 

” TheyTe a set of awful liars, then," says L " They 
ought to take something for that. Never mind'"; 
heave ahead." 

She went on, explaining that the medicines helped 
some, in a way, because the folks that took 'em 
thought they was helped, but that really they was 
only what she called " stimulated," and stimulants 
wa'n't lasting cures. I told her that I'd seen plenty 
of folks in temperance towns " stimulated " by 
Jamaica ginger, but she didn't even smile. This was 
a serious business for her ; I could see that. 

" No," says she. " Doctor Wool had discovered 
'twas Nature that done the curing, and he'd decided 
to give up his medicine making and start in curing 
in the right way. He was hggering to open a sani- 
tarium, Well, he'd no sooner said that than Miss 
Emeline had an inspiration. Says she, ' I’ll help 
you open one.' And she did. This is it. This is 
' Sea ^Breeze Bluff Sanitarium for Right Living and 
Rest.' Miss Emeline owns it, and Doctor Wool runs 
it. There ! now you understand." 

I didn't understpd any too weU. There was 
nine hundred and ninety-nine odd points that wa'n't 
clear in my mind even ^’’et. I mentioned one of 
'em. 

" This Cap'n Apple — ^Apple " I begun. 

" Colonel, not Cap'n," interrupted Eureka. " Colo- 
nel Applegate, his name is." 
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“All right. Colonel it is. Do I understand he’s 

one of the Right Livers? '' 

'' Um-hm, I told you so/' 

“ I know you did, but it don’t seem hardly possible. 
And the other three heavyweights I see sachawng 
around the yard— I suppose likely they was Livers, 

I thought this over. 

Weil/' says I, maybe so. If you say so. Eureka, 
'tis so, of course. But if ever a gang acted as if they 
was living about as wrong as could be, they did. 
And for the land sakes, answer me this : Why did 
that ^that Colonel man drink a gallon of cold water ? 
And why did he grab that sandwich and doughnut 
like a shipwrecked fo'mast hand on a raft ? And 
what made him " 

She moved her hands for me to stop. Her eyes 
was snapping with the glory of it all. 

I'n tell you," says she ; “ I'll tell you. 'Twas 
account of his treatment. He's being cured of his 
flesh. Every morning he gets up at flve and goes 
for a walk, a mile or so. Then he runs a half, a 
mile. Then he has his breakfast, some weak tea, 
and some toast with no butter on it, and some 
uncooked cereal without sugar or milk. And four 
prunes. He has four now ; at first he only had 

three, but he's been advanced to four. And " 

" Hold on ! " I sung out. " Do you mean to say 
that's all the breakfast he has, after turning out at 
five and running a mile and a half ? " ^ 

" Yes. And " 

And are the rest of his meals like that ?" 

Not exactly. He has some rare steak- — awful 
rare, hardly cooked at all — at noon. Four ounces 
of rare steak ; we have to be awful careful and weigh 
it just right. He has that, and a quarter of a pint 
more weak tea, or b'iling hot water, just as he likes. 
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'' Belay again ! My soul and body 1 hour ounces 
of raw steak and five prunes 1 No wonder the poor 
thing was starving ! But why was he so crazy to 
get at that well ? 

Because he was thirsty for something cold, I 
suppose. They all get that way first along. Yon 
see, cold water is terrible bad for fieshy folks, and we 
don't allow 'em but one glass of it a day. It's all 
in the treatment." 

■ '' Well, I wouldn't stand such treatment. I 
shouldn't think he would neither. Great growm-up 
man like him 1 and a Colonel, too. Why don't 
he 

Oh, my sakes ! Don't you see ? It's a part of 
the treatment, same as I say. He's paying for it, 
and " 

Paying for it ! Eureka Sparrow^ are those poor, 
wheezing, puffing, suffering things I saw limping 
across that yard paying money to be treated so ? " 

Of course they are. They pay five hundred dollars 
apiece for it. And they have to pay it ahead of time, 
too, else they might get discouraged and quit afore 
they was cured. They ca^i’t quit after they've paid, 
or they lose the five hundred. That's pretty smart, 
I think, don't you ? " 

I rubbed my forehead. “ Well," says I, “ I can 
see one thing plain enough. Nate Scudder is in the 
primer class alongside of this Wool doctor of yours. 
I suppose that was him I see bullying the lunatics — 
the patients, I mean. He talked like the second 
mate on a cattle boat, and he looked like one, too — 
what I could see of him in the dark. So that w^as 
your Doctor Wool, hey ? 

If I'd said a swear word on the meeting-house 
steps I couldn't have shocked her more. She gave 
a little scream and jumped half out of her chair. 
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" My sakes, no ! ’’ she squealed. “ That was Mik p 
McCarty, the physical director. He is pretty rough, 
and Miss Emeline don’t like him very well, but 
Doctor Wool keeps him ’cause he ain’t been able 
to get anybody else. I don’t believe he’ll keep him 
very long, though ; they had a big row the ' other 
day. I suspicion that this McCarty man used to 
drink liquor and that he's beginning to do it again. 
I ve thought two or three times I've smelt it on him 
lately. Him and Thoph Pease, the hired man, are 
awful thick, and " 

Hold on," says I. When she got started talking 
she was as hard to stop as a young one's sled going 
down hiU. If that wa'n't the Doctor that I see 
where is, he ? " 

r\i. ^ gone to Boston to fetch down a new patient. 
Oh, he's a wonderful man, Doctor Lysander P. Wool 
when you see him, Mr. Pratt. 
He don't bully. He's as gentle and grand and — and 
noble as a duke or — or a Seneschal in a story book. 
Talk ! You never heard anybody talk the way he 
can. It sort of hows out of his face, the talk does, 
and all you have to do is set and listen. Such talk 1 
Full of high thoughts and uplift and such, like a 
Poet's Corner ' in a paper. After he's talked to you 
for a spell you don't know where you are, scarcely. 
And you don t care, neither. You're willing to be 
anywheres so's you can rest back and hear him. 
He's 

The praise service broke off there, 'count of some 
folks coming to the back door. I cal'late 'twas a 
mercy, fur s I was concerned. I'd never heard the 
M ool man talk, so I couldn't judge the effect, but I 
did know that Eureka's talk had got me whirling. 

I d always figgered that my brains was as hard as 
the average alongshore, but now they was softening 
up fast. I couldn't understand more'n half I'd 
heard, and that half was pretty foggy. So the noise 
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of somebody else talking, and steps on the kitchen 
piazza, was the blessed relief I needed, as the feller 
with the p'ison-ivy rash said when the cat scratched 
him. 

I got up to go, but afore I could get started the 
folks was in the kitchen. There was a pair of 'em : 
one the square-shouldered feller I'd seen in the yard, 
the McCarty one, and the other a long-legged, red 
chin- whiskered critter that Eureka called “ Thoph 
and introduced to me as '' Mr. Theophilus Pease, 
who does the gardening and such ; you’ve heard me 
speak of him, Mr. Pratt." 

I didn't remember that I had, but I said I was 
glad to hear ol him now, and him and me and the 
McCarty man shook hands. 

“ I do hope you've chained up that dog of yours, 
Mr. McCarty," says Eureka. " He's got the most 
terrible bulldog ever was," she adds, turning to me. 

He'll mind Mr. McCarty fine, but the rest of us 
don't feel safe unless he's chained up. He's a good 
watchdog, though ; that's why the Doctor lets him 
stay here. His name's Pet." 

** That's a pretty name," I says, for the sake of 
saying something. McCarty laughed. 

" He's a pretty dog, ail right ; ain't he, Thoph ? " 
he chuckled, turning to the Pease man. Do you like 
dogs, Bratt ? " 

''Some kinds," says 1. 

" He'll like you. He can eat a guy about your size 
for supper." 

" He'll have to have good teeth. Fm fairly tough 
for my age," says I, getting up to go. I didn't take 
much shine to McCarty, nor the other feller, neither. 
And, speaking of liquor, it did seem to me that there 
was a floating smell of it on the premises just then. 

" Don't hurry, Mr. Pratt," Eureka says. 

" Got to burry, or I'll be too late to catch Nate 
Scudder afore he turns in for the night." 
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, " now,” says she. “ He's turned in 

long afore this, ain’t he, Thoph.” 

K cal’lated so. He didn’t seem to 
be m what you d c^I a good humour with himself or 
anybody else. McCarty, though, was talky enough 
for two. He was looking me over, with a kind of 
condescending grin on his face. 

“ Sure he’s turned in,” he says. “ It’s after eight 
0 clock and all you hayseeds down here hit the mat- 
tress soon as it gets dark, so’s to save kerosene and 
spite the oil trust. Scudder’s place was pitch dark 
when we came by it, so you might just as well camp 
where you are Spratt. Say, ^e you a relation^? 

|li«er“3r ? 

I' No,” says I, pretty crisp. 

His name ain t Spratt, Mr. McCarty,” says Eureka 
coming to the rescue. “ It’s Pratt.” ^ 

He laughed louder than ever. “ Oh, all right ” he 
says ; ” my mistake, Pratt. No hard feeling!, hey ? ” 

McGkty ” ^ allowances, 

“ McCarty,” he says, sharp. 

‘‘■ 2 \ ^ yonr pardon. I had an idee you 
might be a brother of the critter that went to the 
bottom of the sea, m the song.” 

Afore he could think of an answer to this, Thoph - 
took a notion to say something. 

knoi?^^ “an got back yet ? ” he wanted to 

looked at him. “If you mean Doctor 
Wool, she says, dignified, “ he ain’t. But we expect 
niro most any time/' ^ 

That s who I mean. When he comes, I've ^ot a 

I’m getting sick- 

that s what I m getting, sick ! ” 

He seemed to be talking to me as much as anybody 

SO I answered him. ^ 


11 ' 
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“ That so ? " says I. Well, I should judge you'd 
come to the right place to be cured." 

Humph ! No sir-ee ! Fm sick. And McCarty's 
sick, too. Ain't you, Mac ? " ■ 

You bet your life 1 " says McCarty ugly. 

"Maybe you ain't took your prunes reg'lar," J 
put in, by way of suggestion. 

Neither of 'em smiled. Pease looked sourer than 
ever, and the square-shouldered chap leaned for'ard 
in his chair and scowled at me. 

" Say, Rube," he says, " you may not know it, but 
you're pretty blamed fresh, if you ask me,'' 

" I don't recollect asking you," says I, " but I'm 
much obliged for the information. Now that you 
mention it, I had noticed there was something around 
here that needed to be pickled pretty soon, or 'twas 
Uable to spile." 

I don't know what might have happened then. 
The weather was thickening up and it looked to me 
like squalls. But Eureka took charge of the deck, 

" There, there ! " says she. " That's enough of 
this kind of talk. Mr. Pratt’s a friend of mine, 
Mike McCarty, and if you and Thoph Pease can't be 
civil to him, you needn't stay here. You can take 
yourselves and your sulks right out of here this 
minute." 

Pease didn't say anything ; he looked kind of 
scared. But McCarty had a shot left in the locker. 

" Are you running this joint ? " he wanted to know. 

" I’m running this kitchen, and it ain't a joint, 
whatever that is. You get right out of here, Mike 
McCarty. If you don't, I'll report you both to the 
Doctor when he comes." 

I didn't want her to get into any trouble on my 
account, and afore an5d:hing else happened I grabbed 
my cap and headed for the door. She followed me 
to the back piazza. 

" It's a shame," says she, snappy as a bunch of 
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firecrackers. ''The sassy, impudent things! You 
stay here, Mr. Pratt, Don't you go till you get good ^ 
and ready." 

" I ought to have been ready half an hour ago," 

I told her. " Don't worry, Eureka ; I'm going because 
I want to, not because of them two. What ails 'em, 
any way ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. Thoph Pease has a notion 
that he don’t get pay enough for what he does." 

" What does he do ? " 

" Nothing mainly. He's supposed to be male 
hired help around the place, take care of the hens 
and the cow and cut the grass and so on. Make 
himself generally useful, that's what Doctor Wool 
said when he hired him. But what he does is to be 
generally useless. I never saw anybody do that 
better'n he does. It comes natural to him. But he 
don't count. It's McCarty that's responsible for 
most of the fuss. He's a trouble-maker, that's what 
he is." 

I laughed. " Yes," says I, " that’s plain enough. 
Well, I've dodged the trouble that Sophrony Gott 
saw in the teacup when she was telling my fortune 
this afternoon, and Tm going to keep on dodging 
long's I can. Good-bye, Eureka. I'm awful glad 
I run across you again and I'm much obliged for the 
supper." 

I was stepping off the porch, but she wouldn't let ^ 
me go. The mention of that fortune-telling was 
like a chunk of sp'iied fish to a crab, 'tw^as the kind 
of bait she liked and she wouldn't let go tiU she had 
the whole of it. Nothing would do but I must tell 
her all about it. 

" Weil I " says she, when I'd finished. " Well, I 
declare ! Ain't that wonderful ! Just like a story ! 

And some of it's come true already, ain't it ? You 
did get a letter, even if 'twas only a biU ; and you 
have taken a journey. Maybe it'll aU come true* 
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There was two female spirits hovering over you, 
she said, didn't she ? I wonder who they are. Why, 
perhaps I'm one of 'em." 

I shook my head. " When you get to hovering 
over me. Eureka," I says, " I'm going to stand out 
from under. You weigh too much nowadays to 
hover comfortable." 

But joking wa'n't in her log just then. She held 
tight to my arm and, though 'twas too dark to see, 
I could feel that she was awful excited. 

“ And the money!" she says. "There w’as a 
lot of money coming to 5 ?’ou from the journey. How 
do you s'pose that. . . . Oh, my goodness gracious ! 
I do believe. , . . You don't s'pose " 

She stopped. There was a rattle of wheels and 
the " thump-thump " of horse's hoofs coming along 
the drive. A covered wagon, a dep6t wagon it 
looked like, hauled by an old white horse, came rolling 
past us and up to the front piazza. 

"Whoa!" says the feller on the driver's seat. 
The door of the wagon opened and a big, heavy-built 
man got out. 

" It's the Doctor ! " whispered Eureka in my ear. 
"It's Doctor Wool himself. I'm so glad ! Now 
you've seen him, anyway." 

I couldn't see much of him. There was a lamp 
burning now, in a glass frame by the front door> 
but it wa'n't a Highland Light lighthouse by 
consider'ble. 

" Who's the other critter with him ? " I asked. 

" I guess likely it must be Professor Quill, the new 
patient," says Eureka. " He was coming with the 
Doctor," 

^ The Professor was long and lanky. Against the 
light his clothes hung on him as if he was framed 
with laths. He had on a tall hat, and he knocked 
it off getting out of the carriage. When he stooped 
to pick it up his hair fell down all around his face. 
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“ Too bad, too bad ! says the thick-set man, in 
a voice like a church organ, Twas so deep and kind ^ 
of musical and ^'purry.' “No harm done, I trust? 

No ? No ? Good I Good ! Walk in. Enter, if 
you please. After you. Professor, Our arrange- 
ments here are a bit primitive, a bit primitive and 
rural — yes, but homelike, we — er — hope. Walk in, 
walk in.“ 

They walked in, the big voice purring along till 
the door shut it off. Eureka hadn't said a word 
since the accident to the hat. Now I heard her give 
a kind of gasp. 

“ Did you see ? “ she sung out. “ Oh, did you see ? 

It is coming true 1 It is 1 It is ! “ 

I pulled my arm loose. “ Stop ! “ she called after 
me. “Wait! Please wait 1 Mr. Pratt, you must 
promise me that you won't go back to Welimouth till 
you've come here again. Come to-morrow morning* 
Promise 1 “ 

I'd have promised 'most anything to get away. 

I was sort of anxious to make sure the Dora Bassett 
was safe and sound and, besides, I was sleepy. 

“ All right, I'll promise," says I. “ I'll have my 
little folksy chat with Scudder and then I'll run up 
and say good-bye to you. So long. Eureka." 

“ Good-night," says she. “ It's wonderful, ain't it ? 

I never knew anything so wonderful. You did see, 
didn't you ? " 

“ I saw your Wool doctor, if that's what you 

■ mean.".','vV'' ■ ' 

“ No, no ! the other one— Professor Quill. You 
saw him. You know who he is ? " 

“ Who he is ? What do you mean ? " 

“ I mean you realized who he is. I did ; it came 
to me just the minute his hat fell off. He's the thin 
man with the thick hair, the one Mrs. Gott saw in 
the teacup. Of course he is ! Isn't it wonderful ! " 
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CHAPTER III 

I CHUCKLED to mysclf all the way down to the 
skiff at the ridiculousness of the whole thing. But I 
made up my mind to keep my promise. I wanted to 
more of that “ Rest " place and the “ Right 
Livers.” They was the most curious combination 
I’d run across for a good w'hile. On the way dowm the 
path I heard a dog gi-owling somewheres off to the 
left; I judged ’twas “Pet,” chained up. I was 
perfectly satisfied to have him chained; bulldogs 
ain’t as much in my line as dog-fish, although I have 
about as much use for one as t’other. 

The skiff was all right, and so was the Dora Bassett, 
when I’d rowed off to her. I turned in and slept sound 
aU night, cal’lating to start for Nate’s first thing in 
the morning. 

But in the morning, when I turned out, that pesky 
appetite of mine got to reminding me that I hadn’t 
had any breakfast. As a general thing, I don’t chuck 
overboard much advice about making over creation, 
but it does seem to me there’s been a mistake in this 
appetite business. A poor man’s appetite and di- 
gestion is usually first class and able to tackle anything 

-but there s precious little for him to tackle ; and' 
a rich man, with all the world on ice, so to speak, 
has dyspepsy and must worry along on hot mfilf and 
such. Now, the way I look at it, there’s a misdeal 
here somewheres. You think it over, and see if I 
ain’t right. 

Well, as I said, my appetite v'as on deck that 
morning, and twas a troublesome cargo. I’d given 
, ^ sandwiches and doughnuts I 

had left from Sophrony's luncheon, and, hungry as I 
was, I didn t shed any tears over the memory of 
them. But it did look like a long wait till I got to 
Wapatoimc, and, as the tide was going out, I took 
my clam hoe ancNa dreener, and got into the skiff and 
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rowed ashore, hoping to locate a few clams to stay 
myself till I got w^here I could buy something else. 

My hopes wa'nT disappointed. I never saw clams 
thicker than they was along them inshore fiats. I 
filled my dreener in no time, and then it come to 
me that ^wouldn’t be a bad idee to get a lot more, 
take 'em with me to Wellmouth, and peddle 'em 
out. Clams was fairly scarce over that side of the 
bay and ought to fetch a fair price. 

So I went back to the Dom Bassett, taking my 
full dreener with me, lit up my little ile-stove that 
I always carry aboard, and put on a kettle of clams 
to steam while I was digging some more. Then I 
rowed ashore again. As I was on my way out I'd 
noticed a heap of old barrels and such piled up at 
the edge of the pines ; the rubbish pile from the 
sanitarium, I judged 'twas. I ransacked the pile 
and resurrected a big box that, according to the mark- 
ings on it, must have had crockery in it at one time 
or 'nother. I lugged the box down to tide mark 
and left it there, cal'lating to fill it with clams soon's 
Fd filled the dreener again. 

But I hadn't got the dreener more'n half full, 
when another notion struck me. The further out 
from shore I got the bigger the clams I found. Thinks 
I, Why not go to see Scudder first, and then come 
back and do the rest of my digging? " The tide 
would be further out then, and I'd stand a better 
chance for the big fellers. So I left my clam dreener 
right where 'twas, in a hole where the water covered 
it a foot or more, and rowed back to the Dora Bassett, 

, anchored my skiff, started up the engine, and headed 
for Wapatomac and Nate. I ate my steamed clam 
breakfast as I went along. 

'Twas only half-past seven, and a fine morning 
with an off-shore wind. The long stretch of narrows 
leading up to Wapatomac harbour didn't look much 
the way it did when Martin Hartley and me came 
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through it that time in the gale. The Dora Bassett 
chugged along, slick as greased eel, 'andT run':^ 
up to the wharf and made fast. 

There was a feller setting on a mackerel keg nn' 
the wharf, same as there always is on any wharf or 
around 'most any railroad depdt. And he was a 
fine specimen of the average run of such fellers. I 
don't know why his kind are alv7ays there, but they 
always are. Maybe they're anywheres where there's 
a chance to set. " 

I climbed up over the string-piece and hailed him. 

Morning," says I, cheerful. 

" Ugh," says he. A hog would have said about 
as much and in pretty much the same way. 

"Is there a man name of Scudder running a store 
in this latitude? " I wanted to know^ 

" Um-hm," says he. " Ain't got no smoking ter- 
backer on you nowheres, 'taint likely? " 

" Oh, yes, 'tis," I says. "It's the likeliest thing ever 
you saw. Want some, do you ? " 

" Yup, I shouldn't wonder if I did." 

"Then I shouldn't wonder if you could have 
'it." ■■ ■■ " 

I rummaged out my plug and handed it to him. 
He dug an ancient and honourable old clay pipe out 
of his overalls and set looking at it, mournful. 

" Got a knife ?" says he. 

I passed over my knife. He whittled up a quarter 
of the plug and filled Ms pipe with part of the whit- 
imgs ; what was left he put in his pocket. 

" Speaking of Scudder's store," I says, by ww of 
suggestion. ^ J 

Twas like a poor vaccination, it didn't take. He 
seemed ^to have suggestions enough of his owm. 

.mn t got a match you can lend me, have you ? " 
says he. 

I grinned. I was in kind of a hurry, too, but I 
couldn t help grinning. 
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, : might, if you give it , back when you 

■get, '.'through with it.'' 

He didn't answer, but held out his hand. 

" Don't you want me to light it for yOu ? " says 
L 

'' No-o, I don't know's I do." 

He lit it himself and got the old pipe to going. 
Then he crossed his legs and looked me over. 
Where'd you come from? " says he. 

Wellmouth Neck. I " 

What in time do you want to find Nate Scudder's 
store for? Want to buy something there? " 

“ No, I don't." 

“ Looking for mail at the office ? " 

"No." 

I said it pretty sharp, I cal’late, and he looked at 
me again. He actually leaned for'ard a little oil the 
keg, too, which w^as the first symptom of interest 
he'd shown. 

“ Say," he says, " you ain't going to try to sell 
Scudder something, be you ? " 

"No." 

" What do you want of him, anyhow ? " 

Fd been heating up slow and by now I was pretty 
well het. 

" I want to break his everlasting neck," I snapped. 
" And^ I may do it afore I get through. Now will 
you dry up on the catechism and tell me how to locate 
him ; or won't you ? " 

He jumped up off the keg and slapped me on the 
shoulder. I was so surprised I pretty nigh fell 
down. 

" I'll do more'n that," he says. " I'll go along 
with you and see that you take the short cuts. Come 
on 1 Break old Scudder's neck 1 Gosh ! " 

I never see a body look happier at a prospect. I 
judged Nate was about as popular in Wapatomac as 
he had been in Wellmouth. 
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The store wa'nT but a little ways off, standing 
by itself, and wasn’t much to look at v/hen we got 
to it. The sign over the door was '' Wapatomac 
General Store. Groceries, Dry Goods, Yacht and 
Boat Supplies, Confectionery, Boots and Shoes and 
Cigars. Huida A. Scudder, Proprietor."' There was 
a little one by itself that said, ''Post-Office." I 
grinned again, in spite of my temper, when I see 
those signs. I hadn't noticed it on the billhead, 
but you could always trust Nate to keep his weather 
eye out for squalls and put everything in his wife's 
name ; he run the post-office in his own, but that was 
all he’d risk. 

My pilot stopped when we got as fur as the plat- 
form. 

" Ain’t yon coming in ? " says 1. 

" No-o," says he, “ I cal’late I won’t, not just now. 
There’s a little mite of a bill that, . . . No, I’ll 
stay out here till the neck-breaking begins. Say," 
he whispers, with the first si^ of a smile I’d seen on 
his face, " don’t do it too quick, will you ? Kind of 
stretch out his sufferings long as you can, for my sake. 
So long." 

The store was as dingy inside as ’twas out. Nate 
wa’n’t nowheres in sight, but Huldy Ann was astern 
of the counter ; she hadn’t changed a mite, fur’s looks 
went. Setting in a rickety old wooden armchair 
close by was a middle-aged, prim-looking woman, 
dressed in black, with a prim-looking hat on her 
head and grey silk gloves on her hands. Her hair 
was fixed smooth and plain, not a wisp of it loose 
anywheres, and if ever " Old Maid ’’ was wrote large 
on a person, ’twas on her. Yet wffiat she w^as wear- 
ing was good quality, and she looked as if she was 
used to her clothes. 

“ I cannot wait, Mrs. Scudder," she was saying, 
as I came in, I cannot. I must get back. Is there 
no one with a horse and vehicle whom I can hire to 
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drive me home ? When do you expect your hus- 

: .hand?.-''',,,.., 

Hnldy Ann looked sort of troubled. 

He won’t be back afore noon/’ she says, regret- 
ful. He’s gone over to Brantboro to collect a . . . 
on a matter of business. I’d drive you back myself 
only I can’t leave the store very well, and Nate’s 
took the horse, besides. Can't you get a team down 
to the livery stable ? ” 

“ I suppose I can," says the other woman. If I 
may use your 'phone, I’ll try." 

Huldy shook her head. " Well, now, ain’t that 
too bad ! " she says. “ It does beat all how contrary 
things act sometimes. Our telephone ain't working. 
My husband had some little argument with the 
company about — about a charge they put on our 
bill, and the unlikely critters cut oA the service. 
That's the trouble with them big corporations, they 
ain't got any souls. I " 

The other woman interrupted her. ¥ery well," 
says she, sort of impatient, but resigned ; then I 
will walk home. Good-morning, Mrs. Scudder." 

She was turning to go, but when she turned she 
saw me standing by the door. Huldy Ann looked 
up and saw me, too. 

“ Well," says Huldy, brisk, what can I do for 
you, Mister ? " Then she looked a little closer and 
sung out : " Why i why 1 I do believe it's Solomon 
Pratt r' 

” Your belief's orthodox so fur, Huldy," says I. 

" How are you ? " 

" Solomon Pratt ! " says she again. “ Solomon 
Pratt from^ Welhnouth i What in the wide world 
are you doing way over here ? " 

'' Oh, I- couldn’t stay away from you and Nate 
any longer, 'specially since you took the trouble to 
write and invite me." 

I invite you ? Oh I " She looked a little queer,. 
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seemed to me, and sort : of flustered. 
says again, “ you mean that little statement Nathan 
sent you. You needn't have come way over here 
to pay that." 

'' I didn't," says I, prompt. " So don't let that 
weigh on your conscience, Huldy. Nate's out, I 
understand." 

" Yes. No Oh, are you going, Miss Adams ? 

You're really not going to walk way back home ! " 

" It looks as if I should have to," says the other 
woman. " It is a long way for one in my state of health, 
but I must get back." 

"Well, I must say it's a shame. If there was 
anybody I could get to drive." 

" I wish there was, but it appears there isn't. It 
is almost as far to the livery stable as it is to the 
sanitarium, so I may as well walk home, if walk I 
must. Oh, dear 1" 

She looked at me, sideways, when she said it. I 
had been looking at her. The name Adams had given 
me the idea who she must be. The description 
Eureka give me fitted her to a T. She was the Miss 
Emeline Fd heard so much about : Doctor Lysander 
Wool's star patient ; the one that owmed the " Right 
Livers' Rest Place." 

'' I would gladly pay two dollars for a horse and 
carriage — and driver," she said, still looking at me 
sideways. 

Maybe 'twas the two dollars. I could use money 
about as well as the next feller, just then. Anyhow 
I says : ■■ ' 

"I'll take you back home, ma'am, if you want me 
to." 

She started and looked me over again. 

" Thank you," says she, kind of hopeful but doubt- 
ful, so to speak. " I am much obliged to you, I am 
sure. But I " 

" Oh, I'm fairly respectable, in spite of my looks," 
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I put in. Huldy Ann here’ll give me a recommend p. 

I shouldn’t wonder ; though she ain’t much in the 
giving haMt. How about it, Huldy ? ^ 

^ Huldy looked more fussed-up than ever, and a 
little mite put out besides. 

Mr. Pratt is an old fri — neighbour — of ours at 
Wellmouth/’ she says, short. /' He’s all right ; you 
can trust him same as you would my husband. Miss 
Adams.” 

“ There 1 ” says I. " Now I am proud. You 
couldn’t ask more’n that, ma’am, could you ? ” 

She never smiled. I judged all my good sarcasm 
was going to waste. However, she acted a little 
more satisfied. 

“ I am sure I can trust him,” she says to Huldy. 
You must excuse my hesitation, Mr. — er — Pratt,” 
turning to me, ” but I have had a very disagreeable 
experience this morning with one whom I had trusted 
heretofore, and perhaps I am over-cautious. I 
thank you. But do you know where I wish to 
go ? ” 

I told her I caFlated I did, if she was Miss Emeline 
Adanis of Doctor Wool’s sanitarium. She seemed 
surprised that I knew her name, and Huldy Ann 
acted similar, I explained that I had a friend who 
knew her. 

"Eureka Sparrow, her name is, ma’am,” says I. 

" Oh,” says she, as if this settled it. " Are you 
Umi Mr. Pratt ? Eureka has spoken of you often. I 
accept your offer, of course, Mr. Pratt. Is your 
horse and carriage outside here ? ” 

I shook my head. 

" No ma’am,” says I ; " but my power boat, the 
Dorn Bassett, is right down to the wharf. She’ll get 
you home quick as any horse, now I tell you.” 

This opened up a whole lot more trouble. She 
wa’n’t used to boats and was scared of going in one. 
However, after consider’ble pow-wow she agreed tO' 
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run the risk, and we started. Huld}^ Ann got me 
to one side afore I reached the door. 

If you want to pay that bill, Solomon/’ says she, 

you can leave the money with me.” 

If I wanted to, Huldy, I would,” I says. It’s 
awful kind of you to think of it.” 

She flared up in a jiffy. Look here, Mr. Pratt,” 
says she, ” if you expect my husband to go clear to 
Wellmouth Neck to collect" that bill you owe him 
you’re ” 

There, there ! ” says I. ” I don’t. 1 % tell him 
where he can go, when I see him. So long, Huldy.” 

The long-legged critter that had piloted me up 
from the wharf was waiting around the corner. 

” Have you broke it ? ” he whispers, eager. 

'‘ Broke what*? ” 

” Old Scudder’s neck. Have you ? I didn’t hear 
no row.” 

” No, I ain’t broke it yet.” 

” Humph ! Why not ? ” 

” Well, for one reason, he’s gone to Brantboro 
and taken his neck with him.” 

He was awful disappointed. ” Humph ! ” he says 
again, ” then you ain’t done nothing to him, after all.” 

” Oh, yes, I have. I’ve been trying a little Cliris- 
tian Science, giving him absent treatment. Right this 
way, Miss Adams.” 

The tide had gone out consider’ble while I was 
up to Scudder’s store, and I had a good deal of a 
job getting the Emeiine woman to climb down the 
ladder into the boat. However, I got her there 
Anally and I cranked up and got under way. On 
the run down to the Narrows she asked me a lot 
of questions about myself, what I’d been doing, and 
the like of that. 

"Can you, cut grass, Mr. Pratt? ’’ says she. 

I shrugged my shoulders. What on earth she asked 
that for I couldn’t make''*’out. 
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Callate I can, ma'am," I said. " If I don't get 
a job pretty soon I'll have to Tarn to eat it, like " 
Nebuchadnezzar in Scriptur' ! " 

She smiled then. 'Twas a kind of uncertain smile, 
same as if she guessed thegre was a joke round the 
premises somewheres, but wa’n't sure, not being 
used to the breed. 

I do hope you won't think me unduly curious, Mr. 
Pratt," she says. " I am not asking these questions 
merely from idle curiosity, I assure you." 

That's all right, ma'am. Heave ahead and ask." 

I have an idea that perhaps Well, TU say 

iio more now. We wiU discuss it later, after I have 
spoken with Doctor Wool. I presume you wonder 
why I happened to be at Mr. Scudder's store so 
early with no way of getting back. I will explain. I 
have had such an experience ! " 

I had been wondering what such a precise female 
as she was doing, hunting for somebody to take her 
home at halTpast eight in the morning. Now she 
went ahead and told me. Seems she always turned 
out about six, that being a part of the particular 
treatment " she was taking. Eureka, who was sort 
of over-seeing housekeeper at the Rest shop, had 
just been told by the cook that they needed some 
more oatmeal or prunes or something right off. 
Thoph Pease, the feller I'd met the night afore, had 
been given his orders to hitch up the horse and drive 
over after it. Miss Emeline took a notion to go along. 

" 'Twas such a beautiful morning, Mr. Pratt,"" 
says she. " I thought the drive would do me good. 

I should have asked permission of the Dpctor, but I 
did not." 

" Asked permission," says I. " What for ? You 
own the place, don't you ? Eureka said you did. 
What do you have to ask anybody's permission for ? " 
She looked at me as if I'd said something unreligious. 

" It is true," she says, dignified, " that I owa the 
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property itself, hut Doctor Wool is in full charge of 
^ the sanitarium. I am merely one of his patients 
and we abide entirely by his directions and advice. 
The Doctor is a wonderful man.” 

Eureka had said the same thing, and in the same 
reverent, meeting-house kind of voice, too. I was 
more anxious to meet Lysander the Great than ever ; 
anxious and a little mite nervous. I’d never run 
afoul of any saints and heroes alongshore, and I 
wa’n’t sure that I’d know how to behave. 

"But that is immaterial,” she went on. “I did 
not ask his permission and I did start for Mr. Scudder’s 
with that dreadful Theophilus. I thought he behaved 
queenly when I got into the buggy, and it seemed 
to pe that I noticed a peculiar odour about him.” 

" Yes, ma’am,” says I, " I noticed it last night. 
Rum and molasses, wa’n’t it ? I wouldn’t take my 
oath on the molasses, but the rest of the prescription 
was there.” 

"It was some sort of. spirits,” she says, kind of 
shuddering. “ He frightened me, Mr. Pratt, and 
when I remonstrated with him for driving so reck- 
lessly he used the most dreadful language. Before 
we reached the village I insisted on getting out of 
the carriage. I thought for a moment he was going 
to detain me by force— yes, physical force. But he 
did not quite dare and I got out and walked the rest 
of the way. I told him to go home at once ; that I 

would see he was discharged. He was Why, 

Mr. Pratt, the man was — ^was actually I'm 

ashamed to speak the word ! ” 

I II speak it for you, ma’am. You was going to 
say he was drunk, tighter’n a b’iled owl, wa’n’t you. 

He was on the way to it last night, and his McCarty 
mend wa n t much better. I cal’late the pair of ’em 
have been keeping it up ever since. What did he 
say when you bounced him ? ” 

" He was dreadfully ugly. He said I had better 
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not mention it to the Doctor or it would be the worse 
for me. I was frightened and hurried away and left 
him. I think he drove back then, but I'm not sure. 
What is it? What are you looking at? " 

I was bending forward to stare over the port bow 
ahead. It had seemed to me that I'd noticed a 
couple of fellers in the bushes on a point of land we 
was passing. However, I didn't see 'em any more 
and I didn't mention 'em to her. She went on talk- 
ing about this and that, principally Thoph and his 
dreadful actions. I was busy keeping clear of the 
flats and shoals. The tide had gone out a lot and I 
wa'n't used to the coast. 

However, everything went first rate till I turned 
the last point and swung in where I'd left my skiff. 
Then I had a shock. The skiff wa'n't there any 
more — 'twas gone. 

I was surprised and pretty mad, at myself, of 
course. I thought I'd anchored that skiff hard and 
fast, but it seemed as if I hadn't. I looked out over 
the bay, but she wa'n't nowheres in sight. A good, 
four-year-old skiff, too, worth fifteen dollars of any 
man's money ; and fifteen dollars was a Standard He 
salary to me just then. 

'' What is the matter ? " says Miss Emeline. " Oh,, 
what is it, Mr. Pratt ? We are not in any danger, 
are we ? " ^ 

No, no," says I. '' You couldn't find any danger 
here if you dredged for it. My skiff's drifted out 
to sea, that's all. I'd like to go and hunt for her, 
but I cal'late you're in a hurry to get back to the 
house, ain't you?’* 

Indeed she was ! She must get back at once. No 
one knew where she had gone and they would be 
worried. 

“ All right," says I, then I'll get you back some- 
how. It's all right ; don't you fret, Miss Adams." 

I mn the Dora Bassett us close inshore as I dast 
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to, but that wasn't so awful close. 


There was a good 
fifty yards of shoal water between me and the beach 
when I got the anchor overside, but not more n a 
couple of foot under the keel. 

** Now, Miss Adams,” says I, beginning to take off 
my boots and socks, if you'll just not be scared 
and set still in my arms 111 hop overboard and lug 
you ashore.” 

Well, sir, you wouldn't have believed a sane per- 
son could have made such a fuss over a simple thing 
like that. If I'd proposed hitching that Emeline 
woman to the anchor she couldn't have made more 
objections. 

” But there's no danger,” says I. I'll see that 
you don't get wet, and I'm a kind of half fish, any- 
how. Salt water’s good for me. I'm like old Tony 
Peters, the Portygee. He fell off the wharf and 
got wet all over for the first time in ten years, I 
cal'late. ^ When they fished him out he acted sort 
of surprised. ‘ No, no ! ' says he. ' Tony no hurt. 
Ton}^ feel better. I go in again sometime, maybe.' ” 

I laughed. I always laugh when I think of Tony.. 
But that Emeline woman didn't laugh. No, siree ! 

I give you my word I thought she was going to cry. 
She would not let me lug her ashore, that's all there 
was to it. 

'/All right, ma'am,” says I, losing patience. 
Then there's nothing to do but set here and wait 
till somebody comes, fur's I see.” 

"But no one ever comes do\vn here,” says she. 

" Not oftener than once a week.” 

" All right, then we'll wait a week ; unless you're 
willing fur me to leave you here and go ashore by 
myself and hunt up a dory or something.” 

No, no ! she woiddn't be left alone in that dread- 
ful boat for anything. That would be worse than 
being toted in my arms. So there being nothing to 
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Pretty soon she begun to whoop for help. You'd 
think she was drowning. I was so ashamed I didn't 
know what to do. 

“ Look here, ma’am," says I, after the nineteenth 
whoop, “ I’d just as soon you wouldn’t do that, if 
you please. There's an offshore breeze, ^ anyhow, so 
it don't do us no good ; and, besides, I ain’t so proud 

of this pickle we're in that I want to advertise it. . . . 

I. , . . Say, keep still, will you I " 

I guess my tone wa'n’t any too peaceful ; anyhow 
she kept still. Then, for five minutes or so, there 
wa’n't hardly a sound. From ashore somewheres 
a dog barked, but his bark shut off sudden in the 
middle. 

Then, all at once, Miss Emeline spoke up. 

“ You are sure it would be safe ? " says she. 

I've told you so, ma'am, ain’t I ? " 

“ And you won’t drop me ? " 

“ Nary drop." 

Then— then I’ll trust you. I— I’m ready. She 

said it as if she was going to be led out and hung. 

However, she didn’t have to say it but once. Next 
second I was overboard in water above my knees 
and holding out my arms for her. ^ She hopped into 
'em with her eyes shut and groaning as if she was 
dying. I started for shore. 

The first fifteen yards was all right, except that 
I was pretty nigh strangled from the death grip 
she had on my neck. And every second step she 
screamed, not loud screams, but, being as they was 
straight into my port ear, they was loud enough. 
Then we come to a channel and the water deepened 
up some. It deepened till 'twas up to my waist. 
Miss Emeline stopped screaming and begun to give 
orders. . , , „ 

I’m going back," says she. I’m going back. 

No, no, you ain’t," says I ; you're going ahead* 
Just keep still and we'll be out of this in a shake. 


I 
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" I'm going back! I command you to take me 
back at once ! I command you I 
"Ma’am,” says I, "you keep stiU. Keep still ! 
If you don’t I’ll— I swan to man I’ll put vou down ' ’’ 
I was mad enough to do it. I guess'she realized 
1 meant it, for she stopped kicking. On I went 
" Ouch ! ” says I. 

“Oh! ’’she gasps. "What is it? What Is it? Is 
this the end ? 

^ Which end ? I stepped on a crab, if you want 
to know. There ! now she begins to shoal up again. 
\our troubles are 'most over, Miss Adams." 

But they wasn’t ; they was just beginning. I 
hadn t no more n said this when from astern of us 
^ stopped and looked over my shoulder. 
What I see made me forget all about crabs and women 
and such trifles. . 

Back of us, between where we stood and the Dora 
Bassett, vvas a skiff-my skiff, the one I thought had 
floated adnft. And in that skiff, grinning the ugliest 
f ’'yas Mike McCarty, Physical Direc- 
tor of the Right Livers Rest. He had— so I found 
out afterwards— waded off and got the skiff and had 
been hiding in it behind the next point, waiting for 

fu 1 water, steadying 

the skiff where it was, and the other balanced across 
the rail. I stared at him and he grinned at me. / 
ciidn t grin much. 

wet •' ” 

I could haw punched his head ; the only reason I 
didn t was that I couldn't get at it. 

hollered^* thonder are you doing in that skiff ? ” I 

" ^ says he, cheerful, 

got a kodak^^ ^ ^ 

You 11 make a whole panorama when I get hold 
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of you,” I sung out. “ Gome here with that 
boat.” 

" Oh, no, I guess not. We’ll have a little talk first. ' 
How’s the old girl ; heavy ? ” 

I don’t know how Miss Emeline liked being called 
" old girl.” I didn’t wait to find out. 

” ni see you in just two minutes, ehummie,” says 
I. " Wait till I put this lady on dry ground and I’ll 
talk to you — more’n you want, I shouldn't wonder.” 

He just grinned again. “ We won’t wait, Spratt,” 
he says. “ Stop where you are ! Hi, Thoph 1 
Thoph ! . . . Humph ! Now you’U stop, maybe.” 

And stop I did. I had took a couple of long 
steps toward the shore when out of the bushes walks 
that Thoph Pease critter, the hired man, the rum and 
molasses one. He was holding tight to one end of 
a rope. At the other end of that rope was the savagest, 
ugliest, hungriest-looking bulldog I’d ever run acrost 
in my born days. 

I saw that bulldog and Thoph, and, as I say, I 
stopped. Miss Emeline saw ’em and screamed. 
From astern of us I heard McCarty laugh. 

“ Pretty, ain’t he,” says he. " Let him go, Thoph ! 

Hi, Pet ! Look out for ’em ! Sic ’em, boy ! ” 

Thoph let go of his end of the rope. “Pet” 
turned loose a growl like the first rumblings of an 
earthquake and come tearing to the shore. There 
he pranced up and down, with his forepaws in the 
water, and stood, ready for his breakfast. There 
wa’n’t much doubt in my mind that we was the 

“ And now,” says McCarty, " we’ll have our little 
talk. Miss Adams, you listen to what me and Pease 
have got to say.” 

I was too much set back and surprised to get a 
word loose, but I felt Miss Emeline kind of stiffen 
in my-arms. ^ 

“ fheophilus Pease,” says she, stern and sharp. 
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“ Ha ! ha ! ” laughs McCarty. 

“ He ! he ! ” chuckles Thoph. 

“ G-r-r-r ! Bow-wow ! ” remarks Pet. 

And the water was getting colder.and Miss Emeline 
getting heavier every second. 

'Twas McCarty that spoke next. He was boss of 
the situation for the time being. More’n that, he d 
had plenty of time to think in, which I hadn’t. 

“We ain’t unreasonable, Miss Adams,” he says, 
more polite and coaxing. “ We don’t want to lose 
our jobs, that’s all. I’ll own that Thoph has been 
tanking up a bit. but that’s nothing ; maybe he won’t 
do it again. All we want of you is to keep still 
about it and give us another show. If you promise 
I know you’ll keep your word. And you don t get 
out of that water till you do.” 

She opened her mouth to scream, but McCarty 
shut it up in a hurry. „ ^ .n 

“There’s no use to yell,” he says. Nobody 11 
hear you. The Doc and his new guy, old Quill, 
have gone for a walk. The patients are aU'over on 
the exercise ground, quarter of a mile off. The 
Sparrow girl has gone to the store to find you. There s 
nobody in the house but the cook and maid, 
and they’re busy. There’s nothing doing in the 
rescue line, so you can promise us to keep still or 
370U can stay there — and drown/' 

Miss Emeline's clutch on my neck got tighter than 
ever, if that was possible. 

What shall I do ? " she groaned m my ear. 
“ What shall I do ? " 

I managed to gurgle out a word or two over her 

mist. . ■ r 'tr 

Do 1 " I choked. Do nothing, of course. You 

couldn't drown on these flats unless you dug a hole 
and put your head in it. Don't you promise a single 
thing." 

" But — ^but " 
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Hold on ! Ease up on my throat a iiffv will 


I do all the talking’s necessary. Promise ” 
She hesitated. ' ’ 

ciples against my prin- 

are^f/" McCarty. ” Going to be sensible, 

''I — -I don't know/' 

“ I guess you know all right. Now, Spratt. or 
proiSse?^tG?^*^^^^ is, you’ve got to 

" says I It’s a good 
Emehne choked me off when she riid 
or l^d have made it more lively. “ I’ll promise to 
break your figurehead for you ; that’s what I’ll prom- 

vnn*iif°' “y figurehead. But 

you U promise to keep your mouth shut or I’ll cut 
ttas anchor rope. And see here. Miss Adams if 

fcs S“‘ 

^ kave to promise that too " 

“ ™y arms. 

fakA^^^■ ®ays. “ You expect me to tell a 

m^hfet’’ did such a thing in 

am’7S>’Tat?tSeSn " 

drZ'SIt.’’ rU stay here till I 

yoa are, ma’am,” says I. “ And we won’t 

n go ostore." 

» w I headed. But I didn’t get very far 

^ > an rigjit. Its a bad thing to have ton mn/-K 

S aSady.““’'* “ ^ "y “O"- 
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Is — is that critter very ferocious ? I asked, 
easing up in my stride. 

Dreadful ! Oh, dreadful ! He has bitten several 
people. He would kill us, I do believe."' 

Well, I didn't hanker to be fresh meat for a bull- 
dog. And it sartin did look as if 'twould take a lot 
to fill that mouth. I kept on edging in, but mighty 
slow. McCarty and Thoph noticed the slowness 
and they both laughed. 

He don't like the scenery, Pease," giggles the 
physical director. 

I was thinking awful hard. As for Miss Emeline, 
she w’^as trembling, but quiet. It was plain she'd 
rather die than lie. I begun to have more respect 
for that old maid. 

I edged in a little further, and then I spied some- 
thing that give me an idea. Just in front of me, in 
the hole where I'd left it, was my dreener half full 
of clams. I remembered something Obed Nicker- 
son, of Orham, told me about an experience he had 
with a dog. 

“ Ma'am," I whispered. " Miss Adams, I want 
you to do just what I tell you. I'm going to put 
you down." 

Oh, no, no 1 " says she. 'VNo, no ! " 

Yes, yes 1 Tain't more'n up to your — up to 
the tops of your shoes. I'm going to set you down." 

“ No, no ! you mustn't ! I " 

She hung on to me as if I was a life preserver. I 
grabbed her wrists and pulled 'em loose. 

I've got to," says I. There's a limit to bein' 
choked and froze, and, besides, you weigh all of 
fifty pounds more'n you did when I picked you up. 
Down you go ! There ! " 

I stood her on her feet in the shallow water. I 
heard McCarty yell, but I didn't pay no atten- 
tion. 

'' Now," I whispers, not asking, but ordering, this 
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time, you start for the beach up there/' pointing 
off to starboard. Go, as fast as you can.” 

“I can't — I can't— the dog ” 

” ni look after the dog. Or hell look after me. 
Wlien I start you start, too.” 

I didn't wait to see whether she did or not. I 
made one jump for'ard, grabbed up the dreener of 
clams, and ran pell-meii for the beach. Only I took 
a course in the opposite direction from what I'd sent 
her.,',-'- ■ 

Through the sand and water I went, yelling like 
a loon. Thoph and Pet danced around on shore, 
not knowing which of us to take after. The Mc- 
Carty swab, though, kept his head and he yelled his 
orders. 

” Look out for the woman, Thoph ! ” he roared, 

” Sic him, Pet 1 Sic him 1 ” 

So after Miss Emeline went Pease, and after me 
came Pet, mouth open and teeth snapping. 

'Twas what I'd cal'lated on and I was ready for 
him. I grabbed a handful of clams out of the 
dreener and let him have 'em, hard as 1 could throw. 
Four out of the half-dozen missed, but 'tother two 
bust right in his face and eyes. Pie yelled and 
jumped, and I gained a lap in the race. 

W he come on again he got another, handful. 

A clam shell is pretty sharp when it lands edgeways 
on your nose, and, for the average pup, two broad- 
sides would have been enough. But not for Pet — 
no, sir ! ^ On he came, coughing and snarling. 

By this time I was on the beach and heading 
straight for that big empty box I'd found early in 
the morning, and had iiggered to put my extry clams 
into. He was at my heels when I reached it, and I 
hred all my ammunition, dreener and all, at him. . 
It hit and over he went as if he'd been blowed up. 

He wa'n't discouraged, not him, but neither was" I. 
I^had the big box, open side down, in my arms in 
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front of me by now, and, when he made liis next 
f jump, I jumped, too. 

It was more luck than an5dhing else, but if any- • 
, body ever had luck due ’em, I was that feller. I 

i jumped up in the air, box and all. When I come 

down the sharp edge of the box caught that dog 
about six inches from his tail and right acrost Hs 
back. Naturally, he jumped for’ard to get out from 
under. ^ When he jumped he went inside the box. 
Down it came “ plunk ” in the sand with me sprawled 
on top of it. As for “ Pet,” he was inside the box, 
for aU the world like a rabbit in a trap. 

WeU, ’twas some situation. There I was, sprawled 
on top of the box ; uirderneath was the dog, hump- 
ing up and snarling and growling and yelping and 
sneezing all at once ; up the beach was the Adams 
woman, running best she could, with Pease after 
her ; and McCarty in the skiff was rowing for shore 
and yelling orders to his messmate and brimstone 
remarks to me. 

And then a voice right alongside of me says : 

" You go and help Miss Emeline, Mr. Pratt. I’ll 
set on the dog.” 

I twisted my neck and looked up. Eureka Spar- 
row was standing there, calm and cool as an iced 
codfish. 

“ My soul ! Eureka ! ” says I. 

" Yes,” says she. ” Don’t get up all to once ; just 
shove over a little and give me room. I weigh a 
hundred and fifty- two, and I’ll stay put, I guess 
likely. It’s all right. Mss Emeline. Mr. Pratt’s 
a-coming. ’ ’ 


CHAPTER IV 

Well, I shoved over ; I don’t know why, nuther. 
I'm mighty sure 'tw^a’n’t because I sensed what 
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Joash Howes, when he talked politics at the post- 
office, used to call the '' true inwardness of the crisis 
that's onto us." I didn’t seem to sense much of 
anjdhing, except that inwardness was awful scant 
of breath. However, I shoved over on the box and 
down set Eureka. The solid, everyday way she did: 
it kind of brought me to myself. I scramb^ to 
my feet and took after Pease. He had caught wp 
with the Adams woman by this time and was dancing 
around in front of her, waving both fists and telling 
her to stop. He didn’t hardly dast to actually lay 
hands on her. McGarty would have grabbed her 
and thrown her into the bay, for what I know ; 
but not Thoph. He was the w’-eak end of that rum 
and molasses concern, and his partner wasn’t there 
to help him. 

And I got there afore the partner did. Mc- 
Carty wasn’t over halfway to the beach when my 
boot hit that Pease critter and pitchpoled him same 
as Tve seen a boat pitchpoled in the surf when a 
summer boarder tried to make a landing. Thopli’s 
nose — and there was consider’ble of it — made a 
furrow in the sand. I grabbed Miss Emeline by the 
waist. I thought maybe she was going to faint — 
women do that sometimes, they tell me — but I was 
mistaken. She was on dry land now and the first 
wwd she said proved there wa’n’t much faint about 
her. 

" Is — is that dog out of; the way ? ’’ she panted, 

“ Yes’m," says I, " he is." 

' '' Where is he ? " 

' " He’s — ^he’s under Eureka. ’ ’ 

Eureka ! Where is Eureka ? ’’ 

'' Over the dog. Over there, I mean." 

She looked where I pointed. Eureka smiled and 
nodded. 

He’s all right, Miss Emeline," she called. “ He 
can’t get out. Mr. Pratt, McCarty’s ’most here." 
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I turned around. The skiff was almost to the 
beach. Thoph was getting on his knees again. He 
seemed sort of undecided in his mind whether to 
niii away or stay there and hold onto his nose. I 
was undecided, too. I hated to leave Miss Emeline, 
but I didn't want McCarty to get ashore. Two to 
one's a big majority, and Fd ruther have the two 
'"'"■''separate.: , 

Miss Emeline settled it for me. She twisted out 
of ' my, arm. 

'" Took out for that creature," she says, pointing 
toward the skiff. I am all right now.'' 

But— but him," says I, pointing toward Thoph. 
He was on his knees still. It looked almost as if 
he was praying — but it didn't sound that way. 

‘‘He ! " snapped Miss Emeline. “I'm not afraid 
of him ! I'm ashamed to think I ever was. Let 
me be, Mr. Pratt." 

I let her be. I was glad of the chance. I run 
down to the shore and stood there, waiting. For 
the^first time in twenty minutes I was happy, actually 
happy. 

“ Come on, Mr. Physical Director," says I. “ Come 
on, and get your morning exercise." 

He kept coming ; I'll give him that much credit. 
But all at once he stopped and jumped to his feet. 
There was a rustle in the bushes - astern of us, and 
a voice, the big, purry, organ voice I'd heard the 
'-.night .afore,' said : ' 

“What is all this ? Tut i tut! tut! I am sur- 
prised 1 What does this mean ? " 

All hands looked, I cal'late. I know I did. For 
a jiffy 'twas as still as could be ; then everything 
happened at once. 

Thoph Pease give one gulp, or groan, or swear, 
or combination of all three, and put for tall timber 
as if the Old Scratch was after him. McCarty 
sat down again in the skiff and looked sick. Miss 
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Emeline collapsed in the sand and looked thankful. 
And Etixeka, perched on the dog coop, spoke up, 
resigned and contented. 

“ It^s the Doctor/' says she. “ There 1 Now 
we're all right." 

He come marching down the beach, big and calm 
and serene, like the admiral of all creation on parade. 
He was dressed in white, generally speaking — white 
flannel pants and white vest and a white broad- 
brimmed hat in his hand. Plis coat, though, was 
long-tailed and black like a parson's, and his neck- 
tie was blue with white spots, and clewed up in a 
big, floppy bow. All these things I noticed after- 
wards ; what I was watching just then was his face. 

'Twas a big face and smooth, no whiskers, no 
moustache, no nothing, and his forehead run up over 
the top of his head. His nose was big, and his mouth 
was big, and his hair, what there w^as of it, w^as 
brushed back astern of his ears. When he walked 
he stepped deliberate ; when he moved his big white 
hands he moved 'em deliberate ; everything he did 
he did deliberate and grand. Somehow he made you 
feel little and — and — w’ell — young. 

He looked us all over, one after the other. Then 
he took command of the deck. 

" McCarty," he boomed, in his big voice, “ bring 
that boat ashore immediately." 

And, by time ! McCarty done it. I was expecting 
a row% but there wa'n't any. That physical director 
hesitated for half a shake, but that was all, 

“ McCarty," says Doctor Wool, did yon hear 
me? Bring that boat ashore." 

I took one step into the water. 

Yes, McCarty," says I, bring it ashore. And 
don't forget to come yourself, 'cause I'm w'aiting 
for you." 

McCarty w^as just stepping out of the skiiA He 
glared at me and doubled up his fist. 
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'' McCarty ! ” booms the big voice again. And 
yon, sir, kindly let him pass, if you please/’ 

I let him pass ; I don't know why ; one thing's # 
sartin, I hadn't been intending to. 

'' Go up to my office and wait for me/’ orders 
the Doctor.. 

'' Aw, now, Boss ! " pleads McCarty. I — ’t’vvas 

all just a mistake. I " 

" To my office. I will hear vour— er — explanation 
iater....'.': Go !/': .■ 

And he went. Yes, sir, he v/ent ! And I, who 
had been jumping up and down with the hankering 
to get at him, let him go and never said a word. 

As for Thoph, he’d been gone quite a spell. 

The Doctor paracled majestic over to Miss 
Emeiii'". 

" Miss Adams,” says he, and when he spoke 
to her the purr in his voice got stronger and sweeter 
and more wonderful than ever, " I trust you have 
suffered no actual — er — harm. I trust not." 

“ Oh, no — no — I think not. Doctor. I — I am — 
my nerves " 

" Nerves, my dear madam, are what we permit 
'them to be, as you know. I am certain that a strong, 
womanly nature, such as yours. . . . Ah, you are 
better already, are you not ? Yes. Quite yourself 
again. May I assist you to rise ? " "" 

He put one hand under her elbow and hiked her 
up out of that sand as easy as if she'd been a feather- 
weight, which she vra'n’t, according to my experi- 
ence. I don't mean he really lifted her by main 
strength — ^not by no means. He kind of purred her 
up, if such a thing's possible. 

"You are yourself again ? " says he. 

- Yes. think so.” 

" As we think, we are. Er — Eureka,” he swung 
around and looked at the Sparrow girl ; " Eureka,” 
he says, " may I ask why you continue to decorate 
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that— er~box ; and why yon do not come to Miss 
Adams’ aid ? ” 

Poor Eureka looked scared and troubled. 

“ Tm setting on the dog/’ says she. 

Even he was surprised, I cal’late. 

''The dog? ” he says. 

. " Yes, sir. Mr. McCarty’s dog— Pet/ you know. 
He set him onto Mr. Pratt.” 

"Ah! I see— T see. And now you are— er— re- 
turning the compliment. Very good, very good.” 

He smiled, and that smile on his big face was 
like sunshine breaking through and lighting up half 
a mile of white beach. 

" And this — er — gentleman ? ” waving a big white 
hand at me. 

" That is Mr. Pratt,” says Eureka, prompt. " He’s 
a friend of mine. I used to know him over to WeU- 
mouth.” 

"He saved my life, Doctor Wool,” puts in Miss 
Emeline, getting fussed up again and beginning to 
tremble. "I verily believe he saved my life. If it 

were not for him Oh, Doctor, if you knew- ” 

" There, there ! My dear madam, calm yourself. 
Force your thoughts in the right direction. I shall 
know all very soon. I shall make it my business 
to know. Meanwhile, suppose we return to the — 
er — ^sanitarium, if you please.” 

He offered her his arm and they paraded toward 
the bushes. At the edge of ’em he stopped. 

" Eureka,” he said, " perhaps your friend here will 
assist you in securing the— er— dog. Afterwards 
I shall be obliged if you will bring Mr, — er — Pratt 
to me. I shall wish to thank him for the service 
which it— er — appears he has rendered our dear 
Miss Adams.” 

“ I’ll fetch him right up,” says Eureka, quick as 
a hash. 

Why ! I don’t know,” I. " I ought to be 
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getting back liome. I was cariating to dig a few 
clams and then I ought to see Nate Scudder. That's 
what I come over fur/ b 

'' Doubtless, doubtless. But I am certain you will 
not go without giving me a moment. I shall count 
upon your doing so, sir. Say no more ; I shall count 
upon it.” 

And/ by the everlasting, I dtdn’rsa,y any more. 
Somehow or 'nother I couldn't. Contradicting him 
seemed sort of ridiculous and useless, like a hen's 
trying to stop a funeral by getting in the way of the 
hearse. 

'' And now. Miss Adams,” says he. 

They went away together. I looked at Eureka 
and she looked at me. 

'' Ain't he the grandest thing ! ” says she, in a sort 
of. whispering hooray. “ Ain’t he ? ” 

I shook my head. “ I don’t know,” says I. “ He's 
something, sartin. Amdiow, I never see anvbodv 
like him.” 

That’s 'cause there ain't anybody like him. And 
now what’ll we do with this Pet nuisance. I do 
believe he’s et a hole half through this box al- 
ready.” 

He hadn't, but he’d dug himself 'most out from 
underneath it. I filled in the hole he'd made, piled 
sand a foot deep all round the edges, and laid four 
or five big chunks of driftwood and pine stumps on 
top of the box. Then Eureka got up. 

There ! ” says she, that’ll keep him jailed for a 
spell, I shouldn’t wonder, and McCarty can let him 
out himself by and b}^. He can breathe ; there's 
holes enough in the box. You 'tend to your skiff 
and boat,^ Mr. Pratt, and then come right up to the 
house. I’ll be waiting for vou in the kitchen. Your 
luck, the tea leaf luck, has karted ; mind what I teU 
you.” 

I laughed for the first time in. an hour. . 
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that — er — box ; and why you do not come to Miss 
Adams' aid ? " 

Poor Eureka looked scared and troubled* 

Pm setting on the dog/' says she. 

Even he was surprised, I cal'late. 

The dog ? " he says. 

Yes, sir. Mr. McCarty's dog — Pet, you know* 
He set him onto Mr. Pratt." 

Ah I I see — I see. And now you are — er — re- 
turning the compliment. Very good, very good." 

He smiled, and that smile on his big face was 
like sunshine breaking through and lighting up half 
a mile of white beach. 

" And this — er — gentleman ? " waving a big white 
hand at me. 

That is Mr. Pratt," says Eureka, prompt. He's 
a friend of mine. I used to know him over to Well- 
mouth." 

'' He saved my life, Doctor Wool," puts in Miss 
Emeline, getting fussed up again and beginning to 
tremble. " I verily believe he saved my life. If it 

were not for him Oh, Doctor, if you knew " 

" There, there 1 My dear madam, calm yourself. 
Force your thoughts in the right direction. I shall 
know all very soon. I shall make it my business 
to know. Meanwhile, suppose we return to the — 
er — sanitarium, if you please." 

He offered her his arm and they paraded toward 
the bushes. At the edge of 'em he stopped. 

‘‘ Eureka," he said, '' perhaps your friend here wdH 
assist you in securing the — er— dog. Afterw^ards 
I shall be obliged if you will bring Mr. — er — Pratt 
to me. ^ I shall wish to thank him for the service 
which it — er — appears he has rendered our dear 
Miss Adams." 

rU fetch him right up," says Eureka, quick as 
a flash. 

** Why ! I don't know," s^.ys I. “I ought to be 
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getting back liome. I was callating to dig a few 
clams and then I ought to see Nate Scudder, That 
what I come over fur, ’ ’ 

“ Doubtless, doubtless. But I am certain you will 
not go without giving me a moment. I shall count 
upon your doing so, sir. Say no more ; I shall count 
upon it/' 

And, by the everlasting, I didn’t sdcy more. 
Somehow or 'nother I couldn't. Contradicting him 
seemed sort of ridiculous and useless, like a hen's 
trying to stop a funeral by getting in the way of the 
hearse. 

“And now, Miss Adams," says he. 

They went away together. I looked at Eureka 
and she looked at me. 

“ Ain't he the grandest thing ! " says she, in a sort 
of. whispering hooray. “ Ain't he? " 

I shook my head. ' ‘ I don't know^ ' ' says I. “ He's 
something, sartin. Anyhow, I never see anybody 
like him." 

“ That's 'cause there ain't anybody like him. And 
now what'll we do with this Pet nuisance. I do 
believe he's et a hole half through this box al- 
ready." 

He hadn't, but he'd dug himself 'most out from 
underneath it. I filled in the hole he’d made, piled 
sand a foot deep all round the edges, and laid four 
or five big chunks of driftwood and pine stumps on 
top of the box. Then Eureka got up. 

There 1 " says she, “ that'll keep him jailed for a 
spell, I shouldn't wonder, and McCarty can let him 
out himself by and b}^. He can breathe; there's 
holes enough in the box. You 'tend to your skiff 
and boat, Mr. Pratt, and then come right up to the 
house. I'll be waiting for you in the kitchen. Your 
luck, the tea leaf luck, has started ; mind what I tell 

A-' 

I laughed for the first time in an hour. 
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“■ if the rest of it’s like what’s hit me already/' 
says I, I cariate Til finish afore it does.” 

Thirty or forty minutes later I knocked on the 
kitchen door of the Rest place. I looked around, 
as I walked acrost the lawn, for my old chum Apple- 
cart, or some others of the Right Livers, but there 
w^a’n’t none in sight. 

Eureka w^as w^aiting for me, all on tiptoe with 
excitement. 

“ He expects you,” says she. ” He’s in Ms office 
and you’re to come right in. I’ve told him all about 
you. It’s perfectly splendid. Don’t you dare say 
an5-i;hing but yes, Mr. Pratt.” 

Afore I could ask what I wns to say yes to, she 
was piloting me through two or three big rooms, a 
whale of a dining-room amongst em, and knocking 
on a door. 

” Come in,” booms the big voice. Hitting a bass 
drum with a spoonful of sugared hasty-pudding 
might have sounded something like it ; I can’t tMnk 
of any other soft-slick-loud-sw'eet noise that would 
fill the bill. Eureka opened the door. 

‘' Here he is, Doctor Wool,” says she. 

And in I marched. 

He was sitting at the other side of a big table, 
and the sun, streaming in at the -window behind him, 
lit up the shiny top of Ms head like a glory. 

Be seated, sir,” says he. ” Be seated, I beg.” 

I set down in the chair he pointed out to me. He 
smiled and thanked me for doing it. I never thought 
afore that setting down v/as anything to be proud of 
’special, but that smile and the thanks made me feel 
as if I’d done something wuth wiiile. I told him 
he was welcome. 

“ Win you pardon me,” says he, “ if for a moment 
I continue with the little task upon which I w’as 
engaged. A mere business letter — a trifle only— 
and yet trifies neglected make the mountains upon 
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which the ships of our lives are so often wrecked 
» Ton agree with me, I’m sure.” 

Yes, indeed, says I, “ I’ve noticed it often.” 

And yet now, as I come to think of it, I don't 
remember ever hearing of a ship being wrecked on a 
mountam. 

So he went on with his letter 'writing and I looked 
around the room. 

.1, room~I learned afterw^ards 

that It had been the first floor bedroom of the old 
house— and there wa'n’t much in it, in the furniture 
, line. Two or three chairs, the desk, and a table 
TOth a vase full of posies on it, that was about all. 
The walls, though, was covered with pictures, mainly 
framed photographs and mottoes ; there was a lot 
of letters framed amongst ’em, too. From where 
I set I could read a few of the letters. 

One had “ White House ” printed at the top of it 
The writing underneath went like this : 

" The President directs me to thank Doctor Wool 
for his favour of the 19th. 

“ So and So Secretary, 

" Per R.” 

Another was headed " Ofifice of T. P. Astorbilt & 
Co., Wall Street, New York.” 

"Mr. Astorbilt regrets that he -wiU be unable to 
see Doctor Wool on the date named in the latter’s 
letter.” ; 

There wns a good many more, and the photo- 
^aphs was mainly of folks whose pictures I’d seen 
in the imwspapers, play-actors and congressmen and 
sucii. Each one had a name on it^ but whether they'd 
bgen wrote by the folks themselves or not I wa’n’t 
able to say. The mottoes was generally good ad- 
^ce like “ Man,_ Know Thyself,” and “ The Proper 
Mankind Is Man.” In the middle place 
ot all was a crayon enlargement of . Doctor Wool, 
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setting in a chair and beaming grand and good and 
kind on all creation. He had a book open on his 
knee, and you could see that he was thinking high 
thoughts and enjoying 'em. Over this picture was a 
big sign, As We Think, We Are," which was what 
he'd said to Miss Emeline on the beach, I recol- 
lected. 

I stared around at the decorations and the Doc- 
tor went on with his letter-writing. By and by he 
laid down the pen and turned to me. 

" Ah ! " says he, " you are observing my collection, 
I perceive. What do you think of it ? " 

" Seems to be— er — first rate," says I, not knowing 
just how to answer. 

" Little tributes, little tributes, Mr. Pratt. Trifles 
in themselves, but gratifying in the mass, gratifying 
— yes. It is pleasant, although humbling, to feel 
that one is, even in a small way, a benefactor to one's 
fellow' creatures. They flatter me." 

" That one don't flatter you none," says I, waving 
my hand to the crayon enlargement. “ It's as natu- 
ral as can be. Joash Kenney, over to Wellmouth, 
never done a better enlargement than that ; and he's 
the best enlarger we've got around here." 

He bowed and thanked me again. I begun to 
fidget a little. Seemed to me 'tw'as time for what- 
ever he wanted to see me about to get out from 
under hatches. 

You had something you wanted to say to me, I 
believe. Doctor Wool," I hove out, by way of sug- 
gestion. 

He moved his big head up and dowm slow^ 

'' I did," says he ; " I did — er — ^yes." 

Then — then suppose you say it, if 'tain't too 
much to ask. I ain't got none too much time, 
and " 

He stopped me with a wave of his hand. " Time," 
he purred, " is for slaves, as the wise man has said,"" 
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I Tt^and the tide waits for no man ; that’s been 

I toa And if I’m going to do any errand over • 

to Wapatomac and get back to Wellmouth bv night 

:0.| , I .'mustn't set here." , ' 

/'I trust you will not go back to Wellmouth to- 
; night, Mr. Pratt.” * 

’Jr ■ ; "I’ve got to.” 

I trust not, Mr. Pratt. Eureka, our accom- 
plished young friend in the kitchen, teUs me that 
you are out of employment just now. Is that true ?” 

, I fetched a long breath. The dog, and Mss 
Emeline, and all the rest of it, had made me forget 
my other troubles for a spell ; now they come back 
onto me hard. 

" It’s true enough, all right," I said. “ More’s 
the pity, it’s true enough.” 

T, “^Yes— er— yes. I see, I see. WeU— er— Mr. v 

Pratt, I trust we may be able to change all that to 
overcome that difficulty — er — ^yes.” 

I straightened up in my chair. 

" What do you mean by that ? ” I wanted to know. 

I will explain presently. In the meantime will 
you be good enough to tell me something about 
yourself ? What you have been doing, and the like 
If you please.” 

I told him about everything I could think of ; and 
what I cpuldn t think of he did. He asked about six 

questions_ during my yarn, but every question had a 
point to it. At the end he bowed and thanked me 
once more. As a thanker he was main-truck high • I 
never see anybody so polite. ® ’ 

"That will do,” he said. "This bears out Eu- 
reka’s story and what Mss Adams has said. She— 
course are much indebted to you for your 
coolness this morning.” ' 

“ There wasn’t much coolness about it. - 1 never 
was hotter in my life— my head, anyhow. My feet- J 

j and legs was cool enough, wffien I was in that water.” 
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I grinned, but he was sober as a deacon. Grins 
seemed to be scarce on those premises. 

How would you like/' he says, to remain with 
us ; to become one of our little circle ? " 

Here ? At this — tliis place ? Me ? " 

'"'Yes/' " '■ ^ 

But why ? I ain't a Right Liver. There's no- 

thing ails 

“ You misunderstand. I mean, how would you 
like to enter my employ? To become one of the 
staff of the Sea Breeze Bluff Sanitarium? To join 
us in our great work for the uplift of humanity ? 

I stared at him. 

Me ? ” says I, again. “ You mean to give me 
a job ? What kind of a job ? * What could I do 
here ? 'Y 

“ Various things. Superintend the grounds, attend 
to the livestock, cut the lawns 

'' Hold on 1 Hold on 1 " I broke in,^ forgetting 
my reverence in the shock of surprise. What are 
you talking about, Mister ? You've got Thoph 
Pease for that job." 

He waved his hand as if he was brushing away 
a fly. 

Pease," he says, " is no longer with us. The 
society of the late lamented Theophilus is ours no 
more. He has departed." 

" Fired ? " 

" One might call it that." 

“ You don't say 1 But there's McCarty. Him 
and me would never cruise together, not after this 
morning's doings." 

For the first time since I'd met him he acted 
human and not like a piaster saint. His eyebrows 
pulled together and his eyes snapped. 

McCarty," says he, will cease to trouble us, 
also. " 

You’ll fire him, too ? 
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; ^ He brushed off another fly. " Suppose we con- 

I sider you and not McCarty,” he said. " Wifl vou 

1 accept my offer, Mr. Pratt ? ” " 

I shook ray head. 

I don t know, says I. “ I’d accept 'most any- 
thing, but it does seem to me that I’d be as much 
; mt of place here as a chunk of tar in a snowdiank 
What good would I be ? I don’t know anvdhing 
about doctoring.” ■' 

Then he commenced to talk, really talk, and in- 
side of two flaps of a herring’s fin he had me mes- 
, menzed, like Eben Holt’s bop at the town hall 
show. He talked about the iUs of humanity, and 
tile glories of health and Nature and service and 
land knows what all. My brain was doing flip- 
flaps, but I managed to make out that the Sea 
Breeze Bluff Sanitarium for Right Livers and Rest 
was a branch station of Paradise, and to be con- 
nected with it w’’as like being made an angel with- 
out going through the regular preparations. It 
was a chance he was offering me, a wonderful, eight- 
een carat, solid gold chance. I must take it, of 
course. 

He run down, after a spefl, and I got up off my 

CX13.1F* 

" WeU ! ” says I. " Well ! I— -I— ” 

Say no more, says he. “ I see that you accept. 
The sanitarium has made an acquisition, Mr. Pratt, 
You may begin your new duties at once.” 

I was on my way to the door, but aU at once, 
through the fog in my head, I begun to sight one 
reef that I hadn’t paid any attention to afore. 

‘‘ What— what wages do I get ? '’ I asked. 

He stood up and laid a hand on my shoulder. 

In a matter like this," he says, I never permit 
expense to stand in the way. Salary is a secondary 
consideration. You will receive thirty dollars a 
month and your board. Good- rooming, Mr. Pratt. 
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As you yourself miglit say, ' A happy voyage. ' Good 
morning.'' ■ , , ■ ■ 

I went out and through the dining-room. At the 
kitchen door Eureka was waiting for me. She 
give one look at niy face and then she grabbed me 
by both hands. 

You've said yes/' she says. He's hired you, 
ain't he ? " 

'' Yes,” says I, slow, ” he's hired me, I cal'late. 
I didn't have to say yes ; he said it ail.” 

She was as tickled as a cat with a litter of six 
double-pawed kittens. 

” I knew it ! ” she sung out. ” I knew' it 1 The 
luck's come ! I told you 't would ! x\nd the money, 
too ! ” ■ ■ 

I leaned up against the door- jamb. 

” Money ! ” I says slow. ” Money 1 . . . Humph ! 
A dollar a day and board is money, I suppose, but 
I— well, I sha'n't declare no extry dividends right 
away, I can see that. He said salary w'as a second 
consideration. Well, I guess 'tis, Eureka 1 I guess 
'tis.” 


CHAPTER V 

And so that's how I came to ship as fo'mast hand 
aboard the Right Livers' Rest. And 'twas a high 
old craft, I tell you. I went down to the beach 
once more and fixed up the Dora Bassett and the 
skiff. McCarty wa'n't nowLere in sight, though 
I judged he'd been there, for the big box was laying 
upside down and Pet wa'n't visible, I didn't feel 
bad on that account. I hoped he never would be 
visible to me again, nor his master neither. 

Then I walked up to the kitchen. 

Here I be, Eureka,” says I. “You can report 
me on board and ready for duty. Wliat'H I do 
first ? ” 
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"I’ni to show you around first,” she says " so 
you’E be kind of famiUar with the premise!’ The 
Doctor told me to. Don’t you want to put your 

things in your, room 

got any things with me,” says I, » except 
yose Tve got on. The rest are in my chest over 
to Sophronys. 1 11 write and have her send 'em 
by express to-morrow. Meantime you'll have to 
‘take me as I am,’ as the hymn tune says.” 

» ! difference,” says she. 

You 11 have your uniform in a day or so, anywav ” 
"Uniform?” .? /• 

Of course. All the help here wear uniforms 
when they’re on duty. I’ve got mine on now. Ain’t 
you noticed it ? ” . 

She was wearing the same white rig she’d had on 
the night afore. 'Twas so clean and starchy it 
pretty nigh put a body’s eyes out, but there was no 
uniform to it, fur’s I could see. And I said so 

« ^ uniform, just the same,” she says. 

See here. ^ 

^ She pointed to a big round thing, pretty nigh as 
big as the top of a teacup, that she wore fastened 
at her throat. 

" Didn’t you notice that ? ” she says. 

Couldn’t very well help noticing it, unless I 
was struck blind. Mffiat is it ? ” 

‘‘ Well, what did you think 'twas ? ” 

‘‘ Why — ^why, it’s a breast-pin, ain’t it ? ” 
Breast-pin ! 1 he idea i Breast-pins ain’t the 
s.yle nowadays. It’s my badge. See the initials : 

s. B. _ B. S. They stand for Sea Breeze Bluff 
Sanitarium. We aU wear one of those. You'll 
nave one/' 

" Will, hey ? You don’t say ! And have I got to 
ng^ up m white, too ? ” 

‘‘ O^f course. Oh, I’m just dying to see you ! ” 
Humph ! Better wait till you do see me ; then 



'^Yiip. That's our motto, / Think Right/ The 
Doctor's great on folks thinking right. He says a 
right thought is two-thirds of the battle. You can 
do almost anything if you only think j^ou can." 

' “ So ? Weil, I wish I'd known that this morning ; 
maybe I'd have done that dog sooner. Somebody 
ought to teach him to think right, seems to me." 

Aw, you're just fooling. But it ain't any joke ; 
it's so. It's helped me a lot. For instance, when 
you was here last night and told me how much you 
wanted a job, I made up my mind I'd think you 
into one. And I have ; anyhow, you've got it." 

" That's so. Well, I 'most wish you'd thought 
a little harder ; maybe you'd have histed the wages 
some." 

'' No, you'll have to do that yourself. You must 
keep thinking, ' I want more money I I want more 
money ! ' That’s what you must do." 

" I will. 'Twon't be a mite of trouble for me 
to do that, Eureka- I'll think that in my sleep." 

She put on her hat and we started oft to look over 
the premises. There was consider'bie of 'em — big 
yards, and an acre or two of woodland, and a barn, 
and sheds, and I don't know what all. I met the 
rest of the kitchen help, the cook and the girl that 
done most of the waiting on table. The cook was 
a big woman about the size of Sophrony Gott, and 
her name turned out to be Olivia Gunnison. The 
girl's name was Annabelle Atterbur}^ They was 
both pleasant spoken enough to me, but I didn't take 
a big shine to 'em, somehow. I had an idea that 
Olivia could be pretty cross-grained if she took a 
notion, and Annabelle run strong to crimps and 
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flounces and ribbon' bows. She had bows at her 
neck and bows on her elbows and the biggest bow 
of all on top of her crimps. 

Say, look here. Eureka,” says I, when we was 
under way once more, ** onr old chum Applecart, 
or Applegate, or whatever his name is, may live on 
raw steak and prunes, but that Gunnison woman 
don’t, I’ll bet high on that. She ain’t taking no 
anti-fat remedies, I cal’late.” 

'' Of course not. The servants don’t take treat- 
ment, ’tain’t likely. It’s too expensive for them.” 

^ If that cook’s appetite was corresponding to her 
size, I should have figgered the treatment was the 
less expensive of the two, in the long run. But I 
didn’t say nothing : ’twas comforting to me to know 
that I could eat what I wanted. 

What’s Annabelle rigged up so gay for ? ” I 
wanted to know. ” The way she’s trimmed ship 
you’d think the Admiral was expected aboard. And 
it’s the forenoon, too.” 

Eureka sniffed. “ Um-hm,” says she, ” forenoon 
or afternoon don’t make any difference, fur’s that’s 
concerned.” 

” She runs strong to bows, don’t she ? ” 

“ Yup. And you can spell bow more ways than 
one,” 

I thought this over. ” I see,” says I. “ Yes, yes.” 
“You will see if you stay here long enough. Al- 
pheus Parker, that drives the grocery order cart, is 
her. latest.” ■ , , 

We was in the woods by now and, to all appear- 
ances, ten miles from any other humans. 

“ WTiere’s all the patients?” says 1. “I ain’t 
laid eyes on one of ’em yet.” 

^“The3^’re taking the sand bath, most of ’em. 
You’ll see ’em pretty soon.” 

Sure enough, I did. And ’twas a sight I sha’n’t 
forget in a hurry. We come out of the woods on to 
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a sandy, shady beach in a little cove, something like 
the one where the Dora Bassett was moored, only 
' more shut in and out of sight. Sticking up out of 
that beach was a parcel of mounds of sand, six foot 
long or thereabouts, each of ’em, and rounded on 
top, with what I thought was a bunch of seaweed 
at the end. 

" Land sakes !” I sung out. " What’s this— the 
graveyard.?” 

And I hadn’t no more’n spoke when, if you’ll 
believe it, the seaweed end of each of them mounds 
moved. ’Twa’n’t seaweed at all, ’twas a head ! Yes, 
sir, a head, laying on a little piUow. Them mounds 
was folks, living folks, buried up to their necks in 
sand and laying out on that beach. I don’t know 
which upset me most, to see all them graves in the 
first place or to find they wa’n’t graves,' after all. 

" These are some of the patients,” says Eureka, 
cheerful. " They’re taking the sand bath, same as 
I told you.” 

But what for ? What in the name of common 
sense ? ” 

" ’Cause it’s good for ’em.” 

‘‘ Good for ’em ? Who said so ? ” 

" The Doctor, of course. He ought to be around 

here somewheres, but I don’t see him. Come on I 
want to introduce you.” 

She led the way and I fell into her wake. When 
I got close abreast of the cemetery I could see that 
the remains— -the patients, I mean — ^was wearing 
bathing suits, just as if they was in swimming. Some 
of em was buried plumb to the chin, and some had 
one arm free so’s they could turn the pages of the 
books and magazines that was propped up in front 
of em. ‘■ 

" That’s something new,” says Eureka, “ those 
tooks md^tlungs. Usually they ain’t left alone like 
tills, ihe Doctor's generally here, or I am, and 
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we read to era out loud. Here^s somebody you know.^^ 
'fwas Miss Emeline. She was glad to see me 
and real gracious and polite. 

1 a,m sure the sanitarium has made a great 
acquisition,’’ she says, beaming out of her tomb. 

It is needless, I am certain, for me to tell you 
how grateful I am to you, Mr. Pratt.’' 

“ Don’t say a word, ma’am,” says I. I’m only 
thankful tain’t no worse than it is. There was one 

spell when r didn’t know but we’d both be ” 

I was going to say, “ ready for the undertaker,” 
but I hove short just in time. Considering where 
she was, I thought maybe ’twould be too suggestive. 
She didn’t seem to notice I hadn’t finished, but 
smiled and bowed a good-bye and went on reading 
her book. The label on the cover of it was '' Sun- 
beams ani Dewdrops, by Pansy Rush ” ; I could see 
the gilt letters plain, as I went past the foot of her 
grave. 

It’s a love story,” says Eureka, noticing what I 
was looking at. ” She’s always reading love stories. 
Miss Emeline is— when she ain’t studying up her 
family tree.” 

I should think she was ’most too antique for 
them kind of yarns,” I whispered back. 

“You don’t understand. She’s had a love story 
of her own, Miss Emeline has ,v a beautiful one, 
beautiful but sad. Fll tell it to you some time. 
Here’s somebody else you know. How d’ye do. 
Colonel Applegate ? ” 

’Twas the Colonel, sure enough, and his heap of 
sand was a boy’s size Bunker Hill, as you might 
say. He hardly glanced at me— ’twas dark when 
we met by the well, and I cariate he couldn’t have 
seen my face good— but the look he gave Eureka 
was a combination of mad and scare. 

“ vSay,” he whispers, eager, “ have you told Wool 
about — about last night ? ” 
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'' No, not yet/’ 

Well, don’t you do it. You keep a still tongue 
in your head and you won’t lose an^dhing by it ; 
understand? ” 

Eureka mnked at me on the off side. 

" I don’t know, Colonel/’ she says. It's my duty 
to report any breaking of the rules, and you broke 
about all there was, if what Mr. Pratt here says is so.” 

He looked at me then. ” Pratt ! ” he growls. 

\Wio in blazes is Pratt ? ” 

This gentleman here. He’s took Thoph Pease’s 
place and is going to w^'ork for us regular.” 

” Colonel,” says I, ” liow’d.you like another ham 
sandwich ? ” ' 

He started so that a bucketful of sand slid down 
off his hill. ” Good Lord ! ” he sung out, under his 
breath, “ are you that Was it you ? ” 

” It sartin was/’ 

” Good Lord ! Have you told anybody ? 

Nobody but Eureka,” 

” Then don’t you do it, there’s a good chap. 
Heavens and earth! I’ve got troubles enough on 
your account ; I don’t need any more.” 

I cal’late Eureka didn’t catch on to what he was 
driving at, but I did. I’d et some of them sand- 
.mches" 'myself, , 

told you they wa’n’t lit for human fodder,” 
says L ” Those sandwiches ” 

” It wa’n’t the sandwiches ; it was that d n 

doughnut. It weighed a pound, and it is right in 
the place it went when I swallowed it ; hasn’t moved 
nor digested one inch. Say, paw a ton or so of 
this sand off me, won’t you, and give it a chance/’ 
III laughed' out loud, and Eureka’s eyes were snap- 
ping with fun. 

All right,” I says, “ ” I’ll keep mum, and I guess 
Eureka will, too. Won’t you, Eureka? ” 

Ye — ^es, I will,, this time. But you mustn’t do 
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it again. Colonel Applegate. If Doctor Wool knew 
what yon"d been up to you wouldn't have anything^ 
to eat for two days. He'd even take away your 
prunes 'and-' things." ■ 

“ If he'd take away this doughnut, I’d be willing 
to risk it. What the brimstone blazes I ever came 
to this place for I don't know." 

I laughed again. “ It strikes me," says I, '' that 
you ain't read your badge lately. Cap 'n— Colonel, I 
should say. You aint thinking right. As we think, 
are, yon know." 

“ Humph ! I think I w^as a prize jackass, and 
I'm one yet. There ! clear out ; I'm going to try 
to get a nap if that doughnut don't object." 

A little wa5;'s off from the Colonel, in a sort of 
private lot by themselves, was a big, red-faced, stout 
woman and a nice-looking young girl. The woman 
had a double chin and diamonds, and was reading 
through a pair of gold-band specs mounted on a 
gold handle. As we came nigher to her she turned 
her head and stared at us through the specs. If 
we'd been a couple of wooden posts she couldn't 
have stared any steadier or wdth any less regard 
for oui’ feelings. 

Hortense," says she, not taking the trouble to 
lower her voice any to speak of, " who are these 
persons ? " 

The girl acted real embarrassed. She whispered 
something. It had about as much effect on the old 
lady as a teaspoonful of water might have on a 
bonfire. 

What ? " she snaps. " I asked you who they 
were." 

'' Hush, mother," says the girl. It is the house* 
keeper. Good morning. Eureka." 

“ Good morning. Miss Hortense," answers Eureka^ 
trying to look as if she hadn't heard any of the 
rest of it, Good morning, l^lrs. Todd." 
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^fflie' oid lady did- little more O-f the wooden, 
^post business. Then she put down her gold spy- 
glass. 

'' .Umph/' says she. "'It's you, is it, Eureka I 
Mercy, what a name ! Where on earth did you 
get it ? 

Don't know, ma’am. I’ve had it ever since I 
can remember. I caFlate it’s one Pa dug up some- 
wheres. He’s great on names, Pa is. This is our 
new man, him that’s going to take Th’ophilus’s job, 
you know. Mr. Pratt, let me make you acquainted 
with Mrs. Cordova Todd and Miss Hortense Todd. ” 
f ' The girl smiled real sweet and pretty and bowled. 
All her ma said was Umph ! ” What I said don’t 
amount to nothing ; ’twas the regulation lie about 
being pleased to know ’em. 

Mr. Pratt’s an old friend of mine,” explained 
Eureka. ” He’s a mighty nice man, too. And there 
ain’t anybody on the. Cape who can sail a boat 
better ’n he can.” 

Miss Hortense acted interested. “ ReaUy ? ” she 
says. Oh, I’m so glad. Perhaps Doctor Wool 
will let us go sailing sometimes. I’m' ever so fond 
of the water, Mr. Pratt.” 

Tickled to take you out any time,- Miss,” says 
I. “ And the Dora Bassett* s a good, able boat, if I 
do say it.” 

Twas aU I had a chance to say. Marm Todd 
ordered her daughter to be quiet. 

“You know the sand bath is an hour of complete 
relaxation,” says she. “ Avoid unnecessary conver- 
sation, daughter.” 

She didn’t avoid it a whole lot herself. Pier 
voice was one of the kind that carr\^ a good ways. 
We hadn’t gone fur afore I heard her sa}^ : 

“ Hortense, ^ how many times must I caution you 
against farniliarity with servants ? You will ruin 
the girl with the extraordinary name if 5^on are 
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not careful. I don’t care if she is Miss Adams’s 
■ pet fad at present. Other people’s fads are not 
necessarily o^s. And did you notice that creature 
witRher? A salt-water barbarian ! Why couldn’t 
the Doctor have engaged a civilized being ? Another 
yokel. As if there were not enough already.” 

Eureka s temper’s about as smooth and hard to 
stir up as the average, but she was hopping now. 

•x hey I '' she snaps. Well 

II I was labelled Evangeline Cordova Todd, I'd 
keep still when names was mentioned. WhA's a 
yokel, I'd like to know ? 

“ You’ve got me,” says I. ” I cal’lated I’d been 
caUed about every thmg during my going to sea, but 
yokel s bran new. However, whatever ’tis, I judge 
1 m it. Sweet old gal, ain’t she ? The young one 
seems to be nice enough, though. And good-look- 
ing, too. 

Eureka said the Todds was, .next to Eme- 
line and Applegate, the star boarders at the Right 
Livers Rest. Mrs. Evangeline Cordova was being 
treated for something or other, she nor nobody 
knew exactly what. Hortense, the daughter, was 
there because her mother was. The old lady never 

h®^ out of reach of her apron-strings. 

^ Scared she 11 fall in love with somebody that 
aint a waildng money-bag, I guess likely," said 
Eurek^ ' All right, maybe she'll be surprised some 
day. True love always wins in the end." 

Does, hey ? " says I. " How do you know so 
much about it ? You ain't in love, are you, Eureka ^ " 
She reddened up like a cooked lobster. 

“ Course not ! " says she. " But I've read enough 
stories to know it always turns out that way. Why 
in ' Madeline, the Shirtwaist Maker '—that's a story 
in tte Home Comforter, Mr. Pratt— nobody thought 
the Duke of Lowescraft would marry Madeline, but 
he did ; not till the very last number, though. Afore 
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that they had the most awful times. You'd hardly 
believe such things could happen/’ 

“Shouldn't wonder if I couldn't, that's a fact. 
But there ain't any dukes after the Todd girl, is 

there ? " , v*.. " 

“ There's— but there ! I'm forgetting what Miss 
Emeline's always saying about talking too much. I 
sha’n't say another word. But I know what I know, 
and, if you keep your eyes open, maybe you II know, 
too, pretty soon." 

My eyes was fairly well open already. Of all the 
queer collections of humans outside of a crazy asylum, 
it seemed to me this sanitarium was the cup winner. 
But, after all, I shouldn't have expected nothing 
different. When you're well enough off so's you don't 
have to fret about anything but your heft or your 
diseases you begin to get queer, I suppose. And the 
queerer the cures for those ailings the bigger the 
attraction. A place like the Right Livers' Rest was 
bound to draw freaks, same as molasses draws flies. 

I met the balance of the draft that forenoon. Doc- 
tor Wool showed up in a little while with some of 
'em in tow. They'd been for a walk, it turned out. 
There was the three fat men that Fd seen cruising 
across the lawn in company with Applecart and 
McCarty that first night. They was mainly short of 
breath and long on perspiration, and their names 
was Smith, and Greenbaum, and Hendricks. Smith 
and Hendricks left the Rest works a month or so 
afterwards, and Greenbaum didn't amount to much, 
so there's no use describing 'em. But along ^7itll 
was Clayton Saunders and Professor Quill, and 
they, as things turned out, amounted to a good 
deal. 

Saunders was a nice-looking, pleasant-spoken 
young chap, about twenty-four, I should say. He 
was a Right Liver on account of his having been 
through a siege of sickness and not getting Ms strength 
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f^t enough. Doctor Wool was “ building him up/‘ 
though, to look at him, you’d say he was built a 
plenty, being six foot over all and broad in the beam 
besides. He had a twinkle in his eye when he^talked 
to you, and him and I were friends from the firsi: 
go-off. 

Professor Quill was just as long and thin in the 
daytime as he'd looked in the lamplight. He had 
a kind, dreamy sort of face, and a gentle, absent- 
minded way of speaking. He'd been a teacher in 
a little one-horse college somewhere and was educated 
way up to his hair. He was an inventor, too, though 
none of his inventions had amounted to much, fur's 
rnoney-making went. Between the inventions and* 
the college boys, his nerves had had a breakdown 
and he'd come to the sanitarium. A rich cousin of 
his had sent him there ; that was the story, accord- I 

ing to Doctor Wool's tell. The Doc seemed anxious || 

that every one should know about that rich cousin, 

I found out all these particulars later, of course. 

Just then twas just Howdy do " and not much 
more. And yet, considering what happened after- 
wards, there was two little items that are worth 
mentioning, though they didn't seem much at the 
time. 

Doctor Wool purred a word or two to Eureka and: 
nie and then led Professor Quill around, introducing 
him to the graveyard. WTien he got to Miss Emeline 
I heard the Professor give a little “ Oh I " in that' 
meek voice of his. 

' Why— why, dear me 1 ' ' he said. ^ ‘ Is it possible ? 

Miss Adams ! Bless me, I didn't expect——'' 

Why, Professor i " broke in Miss Emeline. Is 
it 3 rou ? How strange I Doctor Wool told me a 
gentleman named Quill was expected here, but I 
di^'t once think it could be j^ou. How do you do ? 

That was one of the happenings. The other was 
that, as Eureka was leading me away toward the 
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house, I happened to look haek, Clayton Saunders^ 
. the young fellow I was telling you about, had wan- 
dered ovei" alongside the Todd lot and was standing 
there talking with Miss Hortense. The girl seemed 
to like it first rate, but you should have seen the look 
on her ma's face. 

And now, being acquainted with the Right Livers 
and their boss, I started in taking up Thoph Pease’s 
job where he dropped it. And he’d dropped con- 
sider’bie of it, now I tell you. There was a shipload 
of things that needed to be done right off and I was 
busy catching up. I cut grass and milked a cow and 
cleaned out her stall and the horse’s, and tidied up 
the barn, and took care of the hens, and helped 
Eureka, and done errands to the village, and dug 
clams — for the help, of course ; the Livers didn't get 
an3d;hing so common and tasty as clams— and, between 
jobs, I took over some of McCarty’s '' physical direct- 
ing.” Not much, of course— I wa’n’t qualified for 
” special exercise ” — but I piloted the heavy-weight 
brigade on some of their walks and runs and got to 
know ’em pretty well, especially Colonel Applegate, 
who put in the most of his spare time cussing the Rest 
shop and himself for coming there. 

They was grown men, those fat folks, but they 
was as hard to handle as young ones in school. They’d 
come there to be cured, and they’d paid money — ^lots 
of it — for just that ; consequently you’d cal’late they 
would want to do what the Doctor ordered. But not 
much ; they mustn’t drink cold water, so they would 
drink it every chance they got. They mustn’t eat 
sweet stuff, so if I didn’t keep an eye on ’em they’d 
buy a. pie off the bake cart and bolt it down as fast 
as they could. The Colonel wa’n’t quite as bad ; 
his sandwich and doughnut experience had warned 
him, I cal’late, but the others was trials. They knew 
'twas bad for their extry flesh and that they’d have 
dyspepsy and repentance afterwards, but that didn’t 
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make any difference. Wky, they’d even buy striped 
stick candy and crunch that ; and I bet they hadn’t 
any one of 'em tasted candy since they was boys. If 
there ever was a proof of the contrary streak in human 
nature, that fleshy quartette was it. As for liquor, 
that was forbid especial, so they talked about it most 
ot the time. They found out that Pease and McCarty 
had been given clearance papers for getting tight, and 
that set em going at a great rate. 

„ a drink ! ” says Hendricks. 

Tfonk of It ! Why, a chap ought to be promoted 

for being able to locate one in this Sahara." 

Say, Pratt,” says Applegate, “ w'ould they fire 
JE®’ ^ loaded ? Let’s try it and see. 

1 wiU be an interesting experiment. I’U give you ten 
dollars for a Scotch high ball.’’ 

*1. " I- “ If you’d kept 

the five hundred you paid to get in here you could 
have bought enough Scotch to swim in, if that’s what 
you want.’’ 

That always shut 'em up. The mention of that 
five hundred was better’n the " gold cure ’’ for break- 
ing tne alcohol craving. They’d put in the next 
half-hour swearing because they’d been such idiots 
every one of 'em was well off, 
and the five hundred wa’n’t no more to them than a 
nickel was to me. They’d always had their own way 
afore, that was it ; now they couldn’t have it and 
they began to appreciate what they'd lost. But they 
could have walked out of that sanitarium any minute ; 
twas up to them. They didn't walk, and they’d have 
raised hob if they d been told to go afore they was 
thinned down. Just young-uns, same as I've said. 

, Applecart — Applegate, I mean ; sometimes I called 
him one name and sometimes 'tother — was a big man 
in stoc.ks and corporations. ^ The Consolidated Force- 
.lain Brick Companj?^ was his pet ; he was president 
01 it. The Boston and New York morning papers 
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came to the Right Livers' Rest and he always cab- 
baged the financial pages and read 'em through. In 
that way he reminded me of the Heavenly Twins — 
Hartley and Van Brunt —when I had 'em on Ozone 
Island. But the Heavenlies was just speculators ; 
old Colonel Applecart was more'n that ; he was what 
they call a magnet, a financial magnet, and liis own 
name, and how he was getting on at the sanitarium, 
was in those papers pretty frequently. Once in a 
while reporters would come from the city on purpose 
to see him and get his views on the market. 

I wrote to Sophrony and had her send my dunnage 
over from Wellmouth, and the first time I had an 
errand at Wapatomac I went in and saw Nate Scudder 
.about that bill. Nate was surprisingly decent about 
it, for him. He wouldn't admit that I'd paid cash 
when I bought the stuff, but he did say that he didn't 
want to be unreasonable nor nothing, and — er — ^wreU, 
him and me would talk it over some more and he 
didn't doubt but we'd come to some sort of settlement 
agreeable to us both. He was so sweet and syrupy 
that I couldn't understand ; there w^as a darkey in 
the kindling pile somewheres, knowing Nate as I did, 
I was willing to bet on it, but I hadn't located him 
yet. 

Just as I was leaving, though, I began to get on 
his trail. Scudder came as fur as the store platform 
with me. ' ■ 

'' You're over to the sanitarium for good now, ain't 
3mu, Sol.? " says he. 

“I hope it's for good," says I; "anyhow Fve 
taken the job for better or worse." 

" Yes," says he. " Well, you and me have alw^ays 
been pretty good friends, you know. Friends ought 
to do little favours for one another ; don't you think 
that's a good Christian spirit ? " 

" I think it's better Christianity than trying to do 
one another, if that's what voii mean." 
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f “ That’s what I mean. Yes, yes ; sartin. Weil 

Qx I don t know as you know it, but when that place 
was iii’st started I happened to be passing by and I 
I dropped in to see if I couldn't get the grocery orders. 

I That Sparrow girl— she’s about as sassy and pert as 
j they make — she put in her oar and kind of prejudiced 

i Miss Adams and Doctor Wool against me, seemed so. 

I Anyhow, I ain't got any orders to speak of, Now' 
you're there, and, you and me being friends, as I said^ 
j — why— — " . . 

^ Why what ? " 

i Why, it runs acrost my mind that maybe we 

I could make a little dicker for the good of both of 

us. You might put a few trades in my way and — 
er— weU, I might give you— ^r— say, a little com- 
inission on 'em, and we'd take the commissions off 
that bill you owe. Understand ? He, he, he 1 See, 
don't you ? " 

I looked at him. “ Yes," says I, prompt. “ I see 
first rate. It was a little fog^’^ for a spell, but now 
I see fine." 

He acted kind of doubtful. “ He, he ! " he chuckled 
again, but more feeble. “ Well, what do you think ? " 

“ Nate," said I, “do you know the motto over to 
the Right Livers' Rest ? It's ‘Think Right,' " 

“ What's that got to do with it ? " 

“ Everything. I think that bill of yours was paid 
long ago, and Tm right. Good-bye." 

' He fairly hopped up and down. ^ 

“You— you " he stuttered. “Am I a dum 

fool ? " 

“ As we think, we are — some of us," says I, and 
walked off, 

I heard afterwards that he was going around 
tlireatening to have me took up for what he called 
deforming " his character. ^ What little character 
he had left was a hopeless cripple long afore I knew 
him, so I didn't worry about that. 
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■ None of us at the Rest . shop heard or saw McCarty 
again. I shouldn’t wonder if he and Doctor Wool had 
a final session, but, if so, nobody else was present _at 
the exercises. McCarty and his dog departed our life 
and, so fur as I could learn, there was no mourners. 
For a spell of a week or two we got along without 
zny physical directors except the doctor himself and 
what little I could do to help. Then Eureka told me 
what Miss Emeline had told her, which was that a new 
director had been advertised for and that answers were 
coming every mail. 

Meanwhile I settled down, doing my work— which 
was enough to keep me out of mischief, land knows i 
— and getting more and more broken in to Sea Breeze 
Bluff and the queer folks there. 

''Mr. Pratt,” sa^j's Eureka, "you’re getting real 
used to your new job, ain’t you? ” 

" Well,” I says, " I cal’late a body could get used to 
Tophet if he stayed there long enough.” 

She flared up; the least mite of a slam at Doctbr 
Wool was enough to .set her going. 

, "Humph!” she snapped. " Most of the jobs 
there are permanent, from what I hear. You’d better 
learn to be contented where you are, first. ’Twill be 
good practice for you, if nothing more.” 

I laughed. She was as sharp as a fish-knife, that 
girl. We was getting better friends all the time. 




CHAPTER VI . ' 

"Eureka,” says I one morning, "T ' have a notion ' 
that I’ve got track of the love story you hinted at 
that time.” 

She and I was' ' having breakfast together. We 
ate hy ourselves, generally speaking. She was house- 
keeper and sort of superioi: to Gunnison, the 
cook, and Annabelle the chambermaid ; at any rate 
she figgered that she was and kept them under her 
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thumb pretty constant. They’d had their breakfast 
and were on. of the titchen.^' En.di‘“d "f t ' 

Inn=^ potatoes and cod-fish 

■■te^“en. •■thirl” ' t 

u Ldxment which was a mercy, the wav I lookprl 
I ^ looked op, as 

“ Wiat love story ? ” 

shl “fa wtllt" '■ " ' ““ r i»ow who 

She put down her knife and fork. 

" TW ‘n’ -u®^ • ’ ’ is it ? ’ ' 

mo -pu Professor one • the thin 

“y‘tSr - "S 

She acted awful surprised. 

thinkThaTf’’^ made you 

Oh, just for instance, I guess. You aave me to 
understand there was somebody she’d been iiTlove 
withstand, 1 you’ll recoUect. V mornTng wE 
they first met out there in the sand bath graveyard 

w since then thev’ve 

been thick as can be, setting on the piazza together 

Md w^ng together, and being bimed alive right 
alongside of each other, and—-” ^ 

" •’ ; " that’s nothing.” 

Ka tain t, but it looks as if 'twas going to 

yL £ve w 

thaPsTn^^^?^^ was friendly and sociable, but 
fesir hi Sorkf w to l^now the Pro- 
fuse The^r ® Tf caUer at our 

nouse mere Aou see, Mr. Quill taught at the 

gwater Academy ; he was one of the faculty.” 

Yes, and now he s got a faculty of being right 
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m, fe s that goes. But she ain't in love with him. 

He am t tiie one — no, sir-ee ! 

'' Then who is ? '' 

Afore she answer Miss Emeline herseif 

came into the kitchen. She was dressed to out 
and, or so it seemed to me, there was a kind of troubled 
look on her face. I caFlate Eureka noticed it, too 
for she says : 

Emeline ? Is anything wrong ? ' ’ 
Miss Emeline answered quick and uneasy. 

ar,^* t"°'- t!°’i + she said. " I am going for a walk 
and I wished to tell you so in case there was anything 
you cared to consult me about. Is there ? " ° 

, — but are you sure you’re 

feehng ^ right ? You look sort of peaked and- ” 

• is aU. I shah return 

m one hour. 

She left the room. Eureka stared after her, kind 
of w’omed like. AU at once she slapped her hands 
together and swung around to me. 

“ she sung out, " what day is this ? ” 

Friday, says I. 

“ No, no, the day of the month ” 

" Eighth.” 

She clapped her hands together again. 

I knew It ! ’’ she sap. " She’s been dreaming 
about him ag^ She most always dreams about 
on the eighth or seventh or ninth or so. 'Twas 
the eighth it happened on. Poor thing ! no wonder 
she looks peaked. I declare, you’d think eighteen 
pars was enough to make anybody forget, but not 
her. And the way them dreams keep coming is 
enough to fnghten anybody. I wondhr if he wiU 
come back ! If he should ! My soul ! if he should. 
Mhy, twould be just like a story in the Comforter ! ” 

I shook my head. " Eureka,” says I, ” your talk 
is awful interesting~to yourself, maybe. It’s a 
little mite foggy to outsiders, though. Why does 
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she dream about him on the eighth or tenth, or 
whatever Tis ? And what's he and she got to do 
with eighteen years and the Home Comforter ? And 
who is he, anyhow ? " 

For just a second she hesitated. Then she come 
over alongside of me and bent down to my, ear. 

“ You promise not to tell anybody ? " she whispered. 

Not a living soul ? " 

Not one living or dead." 

'"Weil, then I'll tell you. She's been dreaming 
about Lot Deacon. There!" 

She give this out as though it settled everything. 
It didn't settle me, though ; I was more rikd than 
ever. 

“ Sho I " says I. '' You don't say 1 That's the 
most paralyzing notion ever I heard of. There's only 
one or two p’ints that ain't clear. Who in the name 
of goodness is Lot Deacon, and where does he live 
when he's to home? " 

I was a little mit^ sarcastic, but she was too excited 
to notice. She straightened up and then bent down 
again. 

''He is her young man," she says. "The one 
she's’ engaged to. There 1 that surprises you, any- 
how 1 " 

It did. I set up in my chair. 

"Her young man!" I sung out. "Her yoimg 
man 1 And she's engaged to him I Why — ^yhy — 
where ? " 

" Eighteen years ago, in New Bedford. They 
was keeping company— engaged, you know. Then 
they had some foolish squabble or other — ^something 
she wanted for the new house they was going to live 
in when they was married. She thought he ought 
to buy it, and he said he couldn't afford it. Anyhow, 
they quarrelled and he went off and left her. Next 
day, she had to go to Boston and stay for a fortni't. 
When she came back she found he'd skipped aboard 
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a whaler. He'd, left her a notC' saying he was going 
to make his fortune. When he made it he'd come 
back. He loved her much as ever and if she cared 
for him she'd wait. And — and she's been waiting 
ever, since," 

" Eighteen years ? " says 1. 

" Heaven and airth 1 That was some v'yage he 
went on, wa'n't it 1 " 

'' Oh, he hasn't been whaling ail this time. The 
ship was wrecked and the crew separated. Lot's 
part drifted around in a boat and was picked up by 
a bark bound to Rio Janeiro. He landed there, so 
much we know’. And he ain’t been heard of since." 

“Tut! tut! tutl Well, I snum ! Is this the 
love story you've been hinting about all this time ? " 
Yes. Ain't it wonderful ? " 

“ It sartin is. Do you mean to tell me that Miss 
Emeline has been setting back waiting all this time 
for a feller that cleared out aboard a whaler eighteen 
years ago ?" 

“Yes." 

“Humph! Ten chances to one he's dead and 
buried." 

“ She don’t think so. Over and over again she’s 
told me that she's got a presentiment that he's alive 
and will come back to her some day. She was a 
poor girl when he went away ; now she's well off, 
but that don't make any difference. In his letter 
he^^ begged her to be true to him and she's done it." 

'' You don't say 1 Well, does she think — ^providing 
he is^ living — that he’s been true to her ? ' ' 

“ Of course ! He said in his letter that he would be. 
\Wiat are you grinning, like that for? " 

“ Oh, nothing. Only I've run afoul of consider’ble 
many whalers in my time and they. . . . Humph ! w 
Well, I must say I admire Miss Emeline's faith, that's 
ail" 
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Ain't you ashamed 1 I should think you'd be, to 
talk so. Why shouldn't he be true to her ? I tell 
you she's been true to him." 

“ Ye-es, but maybe he's had more chances in 
South America than she has in Brockton and Boston. 
Land sakes, Eureka, be sensible ! If this Lot man 
ain't dead, which is the most likely thing, he's practic- 
ally sartin to be married long ago. He'll never show 
up, mark my words." 

" W^hy not ? And if he's dead, or married, why 
should she keep dreaming of him? Answer me 
that." 

" Weil, I should say the answer was that he was 
the only one she's had so fur to dream about. I 
should want a signed contract from him that his 
dreams was confined to New Bedford, afore I bet 
high on his coming back to her. Sailors are sailors 
and eighteen years is a long time." 

She was so mad she wouldn't speak to me for 
quite a spell, but at last I coaxed her into going up 
to Miss Emeline's room and fetching down a tintype * 
of the missing Deacon man! Eureka said that 
Miss Emeline kept it on her bureau and -wouldn't 
part with it for no money. If it had been mine I'd 
have sold it cheap. The long-lost wouldn't ever 
been hung for his beauty. He was wholesome and 
pleasant looking enough, but liis clothes was old- 
fashioned and queer, of course, and his hair, which 
was thick and black, was plastered down in a couple 
of curls on his forehead. Likewise he was slim, not 
to say skinny. 

“ Don't wonder the old lady is unhappy after she 
dreams of him," says I. Look at that hair ! for all 
the world like a barber's on Sunday ! " 

'Twas the fashion then," snaps Eureka. And 
Miss Emeline's always talking about his lovely curls. 
See the writing on the back." 

I turned the picture over and there, wrote in faded 
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ink, was Emeline, from Lot. May 6th, xS—/' 
^ Just two days afore he went away/' says Eureka, 
'' Think of it ! It's the most romantic thing ever I 
heard of in my life. Oh, I wish he'd come back. 
Sometimes it seems as if I could see him ; thin, and 
dressed poor, you know, but with the love- light shining 
in his eyes. Oh, I wish he'd come!" 

Humph 1 says I. ** He may wear specs bj^ this 
time. ^ Well, if I was he, I'd hurry up and come. 
There’s too much Quill and Wool around here to 
keep love-lights burning for whalers. He'd better 
hustle or 'twill be too late." 

When I got by myself I laughed over the whole 
business. Of course 'twas plain enough why Miss 
Emeline was possessed with the idea of her Deacon 
feller's coming back to her, and why she dreamed 
about him, and ail. He was the one real, genuine 
big happening in her precise, prim little life and she 
just wouldn't give him up. Besides, she was a female 
and, in spite of her primness, had consider’ble of 
Eureka's hankering for the story book kind of thing, 
the romantic thing, the tender, sweet, sad, mushy 
thing. As I say, I laughed when I got by myself, 
but I didn't mention the subject again. What was 
the^ use ? If she and Eureka got comfort out of 
their pet fairy tale, why should I spile their fun by 
telling 'em how ridiculous it was. 

Besides, I had other things to think about. Doctor 
Wool and me had some words about the physical 
directing " business. Of course most of the words 
come from him ; that was to be expected. And they 
were sweet and buttery and uplifting as usual. 
Every time I had a talk with that doctor man I felt 
as if I was in church and that the only things lacking 
was a hymn tune and a collection. He preached 
the sermon, of course, but I did manage to speak up 
enough to do a little testif 5 dng. I said I simply 
couldn't keep up the physical directing. For one 
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reason I didn't know nothing about the job, and, for 
another, I was too busy with my regular work to 
attend to anything else if I had known. He must 
get somebody in McCarty’s place and get ’em right 
away, I told him. 

“ Otherwise/’ says I, '' you’ll have a new sufferer 
on your hands, and his name’ll be Sol Pratt.” 

He bowed and smiled, serene and condescending. 

I trust not,” says he ; I trust not that — no. I 
sympathize with you, my dear Pratt, I assure you. 
But patience — ^patience, and in a very little while we 
shall overcome this trifling difficulty. As you know% 
I am advertising for a physical director.” 

He had been, of course, but so far the ads hadn’t 
dredged up nothing worth having. There ’d been 
answers sartin, but only one of ’em had been prom- 
ising enough for him to ask the candidate to come 
down for inspection. Then it turned out that this 
one, who’d wrote large and lengthy about his ” experi- 
ence ” and fitness for the job, had been trainer for 
prize fighters and was ah ex ” one himself. One 
look at him was enough, and, if more was needed, 
his remarks when he run afoul of the clothes line was 
plenty and to spare. You see, he come down on 
the night train and walked over from the village in 
the dark. ’Twas a Monday and the line was stretched 
acrost the back yard. He didn’t know it was there 
until it reminded him by catching him under the chin. 
’Twas awful still, without a breath of wind, and what 
he said would have carried half a mile even if there’d 
been a gale blowing. Most of the Right Livers was 
setting on the front piazza when the exercises com- 
menced, but nobody but Colonel Applegate and a few 
more of the male patients was there when they finished. 
The Colonel said afterward that them few remarks 
did him more good than anything he’d heard since he 
struck the sanitarium ; they expressed his own 
feelings almost as well as he could have done it himself. 
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But the applause was limited to him and Ms chums, 
r and the new hand was shipped back to Boston in the 

T raorning, ■ ,, , 

Well, I reminded the doctor of this, but he just 
^ kept on smiling and purring and waving his hands 
till he got me mesmerized, as usual, and I left that 
office feeling that everything was all settled. TwaM't 
till I got alone by myself that I realized I was just 
where I started and that nothing was settled at 

, all. 

That evening, after the Right Livers had turned 
# in, I went for a walk, not that I needed exercise, but 
because I wanted to be clear of that Wool shop for 
a little while, anyhow. It had rained all day, but 
now it had cleared off, and I tramped and smoked 
for quite a spell. When I got back to the sanitarium 
Twas after ten o'clock. The house w^as all dark except 
for a light in the kitchen. I judged that Eureka was 
setting up reading some of her Home Comforter yarns, 
such being her custom. 

But when I stepped up on the back porch I heard 
voices inside. One of 'em was Eureka's, all right 
enough, but 'tother was a man's voice. I wondered 
if she'd got a beau and had never told me about him. 
In one way 'tw^ouldn't have been surprising, for she'd 
grown to be such a nice-looking young woman ; 
but, in another, 'twould have been surprising enough, 
for she and me were mighty chummy, and, if she'd 
had a steady company, I did think she’d mention 
him to me. 

Howwer, I cleared my throat loud, so's to give 
'em warning, and started to open the door. But I 
hadn't no more than got it half open when I heard 
Eureka sing out and come running to meet me. Her 
eyes were shining, and she was as bubbling over 
with excitement as she'd been that night when I told 
her about my fortune." 

'' Oh, Mr. Pratt I " says she, clapping her hands 

f 
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together ; '* oh, Mr. Pratt ! what do you s’pose has 
happened now ? ” 

" Land knows ! ” says I. “ House got afii-e, has 
it ? ” 

" No, no [ Of course not ! Do you think I’d be 
setting here if it had ? But something has happened, 
something wonderful ! Guess what it is ! Guess 
the most wonderful thing you can think of." 

I wa’n’t so terrible upset. Eureka was always 
seeing wonders where nobody else could, and I didn’t 
take a great deal of stock in this one. 

“ Humph ! ” says I. “ Want me to guess, hey ? 
Well, let’s see. I ^ess Doctor Lysander has given 
somebody back their five hundred. That would be 
about as wonderful as anything I can think of off- 
hand.” 

I said it to tease her, but she was too excited even 
to notice a slap at Lysander the Great. 

“ No, no ! ” she says. " Don’t be foolish. Some- 
body s come i come here to-night. Somebody you 
nor I never expected to see. Guess who ’tis.” 

I tried to think. Then a -crazy notion got hold of 
me.^ " Good land ! ” I sung out all at once. " You 
don’t mean— Eureka Sparrow ; you don’t mean that 
long-lost feller of Miss Emeline’s has turned up ? 
You don’t mean that ? ’’ 

She shook her head. "No,” she says, kind of 
regretful. It s wonderful, but it ain’t so wonderful 
as all that. It’s somebody you used to know, 
and so did I. But there ! you come right into the 
kitchen and see for yoUrself. . I guess you’ll be some 
surprised!” 

So into the ^kitchen we both rvent. Alongside the 
table was sitting a tall, straight-up-and-down feller, 
who got up as I came in. I blinked at him, for I’d 
been in the dark and the lamplight sort of 
me, and he stood looking at me. Then he put out 
his hand. 
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^ “ Good evening, Mr Pratt, sir,” says he. “ Very 
a^y to see you again, sir, I’m sure.” 

For a second longer I stood blinking and staring. 

The voice was one I remembered, , sartin ; but who - 

^ i ave no doubt you don't remember me, sir*' 
ne says. I ave changed a bit, sir, owing to 'ard 
luck which I ve ’ad recent. But I should ’ave known 
you anywhere. When Eureka told me you were ’ere 
I was astonished. My word ! ’ I said, ' I——’ ” 

1 hat was enough. The “ my word ” settled it. I 
stepped fonvard and looked him straight in the face. 

Well I swan to man ! ” I gasped. ” It’s Lord 
James Hopper, by aU that’s miraculous ! I swan 
to man ! Hopper, how are you ? ” 

clapped her hands together and danced 
around the pair of us. 

told^you surprised,” she cried. " I 

Ozone Island days. 
He d been Van Brunt s valet then, and was mixed 
up in all the Natural Life ridiculousness. I remem- 
bered him ^ taU and thin and dreadful neat and 

precise and dignified. He was tall and thin enough 
now, land knows ; but the neatness and dignity had 
to seed seemed so. He wore the same 
pnm little mutton-chop whiskers half mast on his 
cheeks,^ but there was a little grey in amongst the 
red of em and the rest of his face had a two days’ 

When I’d known him afo?e. 

Ins clothes always looked as if they’d just come out 
of the spare-room bureau drawer ; now they 'wa‘ 
minkled and aU splashed with mud ; as for hiskoes“ 
they wa n t nothing but mud. Take him by and 
W, he sartin did look as if he’d had a rough v w! 
Him and I shook hands, and then he went back and 
set doTO by the table, where he’d been when I come 

i^Ki was bread and butter and cookies on the 

table and a bottle and glass. 
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I told you you'd be surprised, Mr. Pratt," crowed 
Eureka again. You are surprised; ain't you ? " 
Surprised 1 " I says ; surprised ! Well, I guess 
you might call it as much as a surprise without strain- 
ing the truth. Wonders'll never cease, will they ! 
Hopper, where in the world did you drop from ? 

His mouth was full of bread and butter, and he 
couldn't talk through the cargo, but he managed to 
groan. 'Twas a doleful groan, too. I looked at 
Eureka. 

^‘Come, Eureka," says I, /Vyou say something. 
What's he doing here ? And where did he come 
from? Tell a body, can't you?" 

She nodded. "You set down, Mr. Pratt," says 
she, " Set down and m tell you. Keep right on 
eating, Mr. Hopper," she says to him. " I know 
you're hungry, poor soul. And take a little more 
of that cherry bounce ; 'twdll do you good and keep 
you from getting cold. Just think, Mr. Pratt ! he's 
walked miles and miles through the rain and all, 
and he ain't had a bite to eat since yesterday. Think 
of it I" 

I thought. I cai'iate Hopper thought too, for he 
groaned again and poured himself out another glass 
of the " bounce." 'Twas some that Olivia Gunnison, 
the cook, had fetched over from her brother's at South 
Ostable, for " emergencies," she said ; I judged Lord 
James—that's what we always used to call him on 
account of his high and mighty w’^ays and his English- 
ness — hggered that he was an emergency. 

" Just thinly ! " went on Eureka, when I'd come to 
anchor in a chair. " I can hardly believe he's here. 
But he is ! He is 1 You can see him yourself." 

. I could, and he could see the food and the bounce 
bottle, especially the bottle. He never let go of it 
for a minute. Eureka's tongue kept on running full 
speed ahead. 

Seemed that His Lordship had dropped in' on her 
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unexpected, after ail hands hut she and me had 
turned in. He was weak and tired and faint from 
hunger and wet and thirst ; she didn’t mention the 
thirst, but ’twa’n’t necessary. He’d started from 
Boston the day afore, but his money give out, or he’d 
lost it or something— his yarn was pretty foggy right 
here— but, anyhow, he’d got off the train at Tremont 
and walked the rest of the way. She’d pumped him ■ 
pretty hard and had found out already that he hadn’t 
worked for the Van Brunts for ever so long, had had 
a good many jobs since, but none of ’em real satisfy- 
ing. One of the last he’d had was at what he called 
a “ country clnb.'" 

'' And what/' goes on Eureka, '' what do you 
suppose fetched Mm down here to Wapatomac ? 

, I was filling my pipe, and now I reached under 
hatches for a match. 

“ What do you suppose fetched him here } ” says 
Eureka, getting impatient. 

_ “ Well,” says I, lighting up, " I judge ’twas his 
feet. You say he walked from Tremont.” 

She bounced on her chair. “ If that’s a joke,” she 
snaps, " it’s a pretty mean one. Of course his feet 
fetched him, poor thing ! But what started ’em 
heading for here ? ” 

“Don’t know.” 

“ Well, m teU you. He saw Doctor Wool’s adver- 
tisement for a physical director, and he’s come to 
apply for the place.” 

I guess likely she e.xpected me to act astonished 
when she said this ; if that’s so, I cal’late I lived up 
to her expectations. 

“ Physical director ! Him P” I sung out. “ Go 
’long ! How you talk ! ” 

But she was talking serious. She meant it. And, 
it turned out, so did he. He’d had consider’ble 
experience in the gymnasium of that country club ; 
t’was a sort of young sanitarium, that club was, and 
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he'd handled a good many criters like some of otir 
Right Livers. Between bread and butter attacks 
and bounce relapses, he spun some yarns about his 
experiences that made me believe his applying for 
McCarty's job might not be such a joke as it seemed. 
I was willing to believe it ; I wanted somebody to 
take the job off my hands, and if he would do it so 
much the better. Besides, knovdng what he used 
to be, and seeing what he was now, I couldn't help 
feeling sorry for him. He looked like a family cat 
that had been locked out in a snowstorm all 
night. 

You'll help him get the place, won't wii, Mr. 
Pratt?" asks Eureka. 

“ Ye-es," says I, kind of doubtful. '' I'll be glad 
to help him get a trial at it. But what on earth. 
Hopper, has brought you down so that you have to 
hoof it thirty miles to get work. You ? Good land ! 
what are you doing ; crying ? " 

If he wa'n't, I'd never see anybody do it, that's 
ail. He had one hand on the bounce bottle — he'd 
never let go of that since he got back to the table— 
but he had a handkerchief in the other and was 
swabbing his deadlights with it. I'd never had any- 
thing set me back more ; I felt like a man that had 
robbed an orphan asylum. To think that I'd been 
poking fun at a poor critter so wore out by his troubles 
that he cried ! 

There ! there ! " says I ; “ don't do that. It's 
ah right now. I'll do my best to help you with the 
Doctor. It's all right, I tell you. Stop it ! What 
the matter ?" ‘ 

He wouldn't stop, but kept on swabbing and 
talking, 

T > ^ niind me, sir," he says. Don't mind me. 

Its ^it s the thoughts of — of what I've Tost that — 
that " 

Lost I says I. Oh, you mean your money. 
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Never mind that. You’re amongst friends now 

My wife, he sniffs. “ My — ^my poor wife ! ' ’ 
ivas news,", bran' "new- news. Eureka and' I 
stared at each other. She spoke first. 

Your wife ! " she says. Why, we didn't know 
you was married 1 " " ' ■ 

He didn't seem to pay much attention. 

My wife," says he. “ My poor wife ! Wife of 
my bosom. She's a 'iimmer. Saving your presence, 
ma'am, she's a 'ummer." 

A which 1 Eureka, what's a 'ummer ? " 

I don't know. He means a hummer, I guess, 
but w^hat— Mr. Hopper, don't take on so! What 


I don't know. Lost ! 
We come to Boston — I 
Left 'er at the railway 
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station— went to get a drink— of water. Come back 
gone. Wife gone ! Everything gone. 
What s the use ? What’s the use ? ” ' ^ 

He coUapsed into the handkerchief again. Eureka 
was ready to cry herself. Maybe I’d have been, too 
only for one thing. I reached over when he wa’n’t 
iookmg, got a clove hitch on that bounce bottle and 
put it UBder my chciir, out of the way. 

Eureka was all upset. “ The poor man ! the poor 
inan 1 she says. “ Just think what he’s been 
through ! What will we do ? '' 

Well,” says I, whispering, “ I guess likely the first 
thing IS to get him up to bed.” 

She looked over at him. He appeared to be asleep 
or next door to it. 

• “ I wouldn’t wonder if you was 

right. He needs rest.” 

^ I. /'bad. Come on. Hopper. 
Let s go aloft and turn m. You can have the rrom 
next to me for tonight. Come on ! Tumble up ! ’ ’ 
He obeyed orders, obeyed ’em too well, ’cording 
TO my way of thinking ; he tumbled most of the way 
upstams. But when he got there he was all right 
enough and seemed anxious to get to bed. I lent 
him one of my nightshirts— he didn’t have any of 

^ sleeping 

hke a lamb. I_ went down again to the kitchen 
waiting for me, all lit up with excitement. 

“ your born 

th Jt Kn wandering around under aU 

that burden of sorrow. Ain’t it splendid he come 
here, where his friends are ! ” ^ ® 

I djdn t say nothing ; I was thinking hard. 

Im sure hell make a fine director/’ says she 
I ve got pother job on my hands.” 
you^ean ?^’^^”'^®' ®^y® surprised. “ What do 

I mean I’m going to locate that lost wife of his. 
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^ that s what I mean. Oh, I do think this sanitarium 
is the most romantic place in the world. There’s 
two romances here already— Miss Emeline’s and his. 
And your fortune, Mr. Pratt ; that’s another. I’m 
so glad I’m mixed up in ’em, ain’t you? ” 

, I wa’n’t bubbling over mth joy. There was alto- 

gether too much “ mix ” to suit a steady-going sea- 
faring man like me. I went to bed myself, but afore 
I went I hid that bounce bottle where no more 
bereaved husbands could get at it. 

f CHAPTER VII 

I didn’t sleep much that night. I put in most of 
it listening for sounds from the next room. But there 
wa’n’t any. Lord James slept peaceful as could be, 
in spite of his sorrows. In the morning he called 
to me and asked for the loan of my razor. Then he 
wanted to know if Eureka wouldn’t send him up a 
hot flatiron and the shoe brush. 

When he came downstairs I wouldn’t scarcely 
have known him, he’d changed so since the night 
afore. He was shaved, his clothes was cleaned and 
pressed, and his boots was shined. I declare ! he 
was the old Lord James back again, just as he used 
to be. 

And his dignity was back, too. . .He ate an aston- 
ishing amount of breakfast, considering ; and his 
talk was as smooth and high and mighty as it was 
in the “Natural Life’’ days. Olivia Gunnison and 
Annabelle was ever so took with him ; they thought 
— or so AnnabeUe said— that he was a “perfect 
gentleman.” There was only one thing he wouldn’t 
talk about, that was his wife, the one he’d lost, or 
had lost him. Eureka happened to throw out a hint 
about her and he shut up like a clam. And every 
time she mentioned the subject he changed it. No, 
'twas plain he didn’t care to speak of the “ ’ummer ” ; 
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seemed to be sorry he'd spoke of her in the first 

■■ place..:', ■■ 

Eureka said she guessed he thought his heart 
story — that was what she called it, Ms heart story '' 
— was too sacred a thing to be gossiped about by 
everybody. As for her, she wa'n't going to mention 
it again, and she hoped I wouldn't. I was willing to 
keep mum, and I told her so. 

'"We'll forget it," says I. 

She flared up right off. '' Indeed, we won't forget 
it ! '' says she. " We won't talk about it on account 
of his feelings, poor suffering soul 1 but I want yon 
to understand, Mr. Pratt, that I believe his coming 
here and telling us that story wa'n't any accident. 
No sir-ee ! He was sent here ; that's what I believe 
—he was sent. And some day that lost wife of. his 
will be sent here, too. You see." 

I thought I was used to her story-book ways by 
this time, but every once in a while she gave me a 
fresh jolt. 

" You don't really believe that, do you, Eureka ? 

I wanted to know. 

"Of course I do." 

" Humph ! And you believe that New Bedford 
Deacon of Miss Emeline's will come, too ? " 

!! Yes." 

" And that my tea-leaf fortune, money and aO., is 
coming true ? " 

" Sartin." 

“ Well, all right. As a believer, Eureka, you've 
got the rest of the human race hull down. You didn't 
use to be tHs way ; you was niore or less skeptic, 
if I recollect right. What's changed you so ? " 

The answer was ready on her tongue. 

P. Wool," says she, emphatic 
and reverent. " He's taught me to" think right. As 
we think, we are. You think right, and keep on 
thinking, and everything'll he right. Mark my words, ' ' 
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" They’re marked,” says I. " But tell me this : 
Do you think that Lysander the Gr— that is, Doctor 
Wool, win hire His Lordship to be physical director 

'..here?' ''■■■.■ ■ ■ 

'' Of course I do. If not, why was Mr. Hopper 
sent ? 

I didn’t know, so I didn't try to answer. If my 
judgment was correct, he'd be sent away full as quick 
as he come. 

But he wa'n't, and he did get the job. After break- 
fast was over he marched straight into Lysander’s 
office. He was in there for half an hour. When he 
come out the Doctor was with him. By and by he 
hunted me up — His Lordship did, I mean — and says 
he : 

Pratt," he says, " the 'ead says you’re to fit me 
to a livery immediate." 

" Fit you to a what ? " says I. 

"'A livery. I'm in service 'ere now." 

I dropped the rake I was using and stared at him. 

Heavens to Betsy I" I sung out. " You don't 
meam he's hired you." 

He drawed himself up, dignified as a Sunday School 
superintendent. 

" Why wouldn't 'e 'ire me ? " says he. " 'E's a 
good judge of character, the 'ead, and a perfect 
gentleman, A man like me don't come 'is way every 
day^and 'e knew it. 'Im and me'il get on fine. And 
you're to 'ave me fitted to the livery immediate." 

" Meaning " 

Meaning a livery, of course. A suit of white, 
like you and the rest of the 'elp wear," 

I picked up the rake again. 'Twas all I could do 
to keep from welting him over the main truck with 
the handle of it. 

" Look here, Hopper," says I, " I don't know how 
5^ou and the ' head,' as you call him, will get on, but 
I do know that if you call my duds a ' livery ' again 
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there’H be trouble. It’s bad enough to go around 
togged out like a life saver on drill day, but I can 
stand that ’cause I’m paid for it. What I won’t 
stand is to have them togs called a livery. They 
may be one, but I don’t want to know it Under- 
stand ? ” 

He came right down off his high horse and begged 
my pardon. Said of course he could see they wa’n’t 
really livery at all. That being all settled satis- 
factory, I took him to the supply closet, off the 
kitcnen, and sorted out some white duds for him to 
put on. The coats was aU right, but every pair of 
pants we had on hand was a foot too short for his 
lower yards. However, Eureka said she cal’lated she 
could piece onto the legs of a couple of pairs, so they’d 
do for the present, and we let it go at that. Inside 
of twenty minutes he was rigged up, white and regard- 
less, same as me, but there was this difference betwixt 
m— he seemed to like the uniform and be proud of 
It, whereas I felt all the time like a hand-oraan 
monkey. And he kept his “ Think Right ” badge 
in the most prominent place on his chest, while I hid 
mine under the lapel of my jacket. It’s all in the 
bringing up, I presume likely ; he was used to monkey 
clothes and I wa’n’t. 

But so fur as his job went, he filled it fine. Doc- 
tor^ Wool was tickled to death with him, said he was 
a genmne discovery ’’—whatever that might be 

A most superior person, Pratt,” purrs the Wool 
11 adequate and superior, indeed — yes.” 

Well, he iras superior, too everlasting superior 

forTh^ superiority 

for the Right Livers and the Doctor ; he didn’t try 

S “7 latitude, now/I teU you. Course 
he dropped the sirs and “ Misters ” that he soft- 

“ght, and hailed me as 
Pratt, same as he used to. But that was aU right • 

It gave me the chance to call him whatever name 
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come handiest. First along I was sort of afraid 
he'd show a hankering for the bounce bottle, but he 
never did, and, after a while, I forgot to expect it ; 
begun to think maybe I was mistook about that, 
after all. But he never mentioned his lost wife from 
that night and w^e never mentioned her to him. 

He handled the patients tiptop, took 'em on walks^ 
and exercised 'em, and saw that they was buried 
proper when '' sand-bath " time come. Miss Emeline 
Adams thought he was lovely, and Mrs. Cordova 
Todd fairly raved over him. She said he reminded 
her of an old family servant she had once. “A 
treasure, Miss Adams, a veritable treasure, I assure 
you ; and English,- of course, just as James is. There 
are no good servants but the English ; we never 
have any other kind at home. Hortense, my dear, 
do you remember. . . . Who was that you bowed 
to ? Haven't I warned you not to be so familiar with 
that person ? " 

The person " was Clayton Saunders, the young 
feller I'd met among the sand tombs that morning, 
in company with Professor Quill and Wool. He 
was Marm^ Todd's special horror, though the only 
horrible thing about him, so fur as I could make out, 
was that he didn't have much money. He had a 
little, 'cause he told me so himself, but I judged from 
his talk that he was pretty toler'ble hard up, though 
a likely boy of good character. Mrs. Todd wa'n't 
looking for character, and her daughter being labelled 

For Sale — All Bidders but Millionaires Barred," she 
made up her mind to keep Clayton off the premises. 
Miss Hortense wa'n't nigh so particular, judging by 
appearances ; she seemed to like young Saunders 
mighty w’^eil. A one-eyed man could have seen how 
dead gone he was on her, and, consequently, the old 
lady was as fidgety and nervous as a hen with a 
brood of ducks. 

Clayton and I were pretty chummy by now. His 
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ailments — the ones that had fetched him to the Rest 
shop— was about all gone, and he might have left 
if he'd wanted to; but he didn't want to. The 
reason^ for his not ^wanting to was so plain that even 
I didn t mention it. Now that Lord Janies was on 
deck, I had a little more time to myself, and I got 
a chance to go sailing or power-boating once in a 
while. Clayton was my shipmate on a good many of 
these V yages. He knew a little something about 
sailing a boat, and I learned him a lot more. Afore 
long he could handle a cat boat under power or canvas 
in any sort of everyday weather. 

jDometimes old Applecart — ^Applegate, I mean, went 
along, too. ^ A couple of the fleshy patients— Smith 
and. Hendricks they was — had graduated from the 
sanitarium, and the Colonel and Greenbaum didn't 
hitch up any too well. So Applegate fell back on 
me and young Saunders for sociableness. We three 
cruised consider'ble. The Colonel was neck deep in 
his stock doings just at present. There was what he 
called a hen on " in ConsolidafpH 
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two was sprawled aronnd in the cockpit, taking life 
easy. The talk had drifted from’’one thing to another 
till it run afoul of business and opportunity and 
such. 

'' Don't talk to me about chances and opportunities/^ 
says the Colonel. That sort of stuff makes me 
tired. There's opportunities lajdng aro.und loose 
everywhere ; the trouble is that you young chaps- 
don't know an opportunity when you see it. Or, if 
you do know it, you are afraid to risk the chance of 
grabbing it. I tell you right now that if I hadn’t 
taken risks I wouldn’t be what I am to-day. I don’t 
know as you know it, but Fm what they call a self- 
made man.” 

Clayton winked over his shoulder at me. If we 
didn’t know it, ’twa’n’t because we hadn’t been told 
often enough. Colonel Applegate’s self-madeness was 
the one thing he talked about more’n anything else, 
except, maybe, the stuff they gave him to eat at the 
Rest Shop. 

Now that you remind me, Colonel,” says Saunders, 
serious as could be, ” I believe you have mentioned 
that fact. Yes, I distinctly recall your mentioning 
it. You remember Colonel Applegate’s hinting that 
he was self-made, don’t you, Pratt ? ” 

I had to get over a hard coughing fit afore I could 
trust myself to answer. 

“ Yes,” says I, choking, seems to me I do.” 

'‘Yes,” says Clayton, not a smile on his face any- 
wheres, " we both remember it. Colonel.” 

" Weil, I am, whether you remember it or not. 
Now, look here, Saunders, I’m old enough to be 
your father and I’m going to talk to you as if I was 
just that. I’ve had my eye on you for some time. 
You’re a nice young feller, and smart enough in some 
things, but, unless Fm mightily mistaken, you haven't 
got what I call the business' sense.” 

So ? ” sa5?'s Clayton. 
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“ Yes, it’s so. See here, you’ve got some money 
of your own, haven’t you ? ” 

_ Clayton kind of hesitated. I cal’late he was debat- 
ing whether to tell Applegate to mind his own concerns 
or not. I guess likely the Colonel knew what was 
in his mind, for says he : 

" Of course,” he says, " I’m not butting in. You 
needn t answer unless you want to. My idea was 
to hand you a little advice that might be worth some- 
thing to you some day, but it’s no compulsory dose ; 
you don’t have to take it unless you want to.” 

' Quite willing to take it. Colonel, and obliged, 
besides. Yes, I have a little money.” 

“ How much ? '' 

“Well, thirty thousand dollars, perhaps.” 

I pretty nigh fell off the stern thwart. 

‘ Thirty thousand dollars / ” I sung out. “ Thirty 
ttousand! Grgat land of love! How you talk! 
Thought you told me you only had a little.” 

He hunched his shoulders. " That’s Uttle enough, 
when It s all you’ve got, isn’t it ? ” says he. 

Little! My godfrey’s domino! Thirty thou- 
Sana! Why- 

Shut up, Pratt,” cuts in Applegate. '' You 
naven t any business sense, either.” 

T ' ^ thousand dollars 

nuther^" ^ worry about the sense— no, nor the cents 

Shut up I tell you. Saunders, what are you 
oing with that money ? Is it earning anything ? ” 
bringing me a fair rate of interest, if that’s 

wnrinH ^^"°^b'ed out of • 

fashion’”^ manage to live on my income, after a 

+1.0 young man ; if you had 

doubled talking about you would have 

doubled that money before now. When I was your 

age I didn’t have thirty thousand by a whole^ot! 
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but what I did have was making more fast. You 
don't take advantage of your opportunities, that's 
what's the matter with you." ■ 

He went on to tell about " opportunities " he'd 
taken advantage of in his day. They had different 
names and lived in different parts of the country, 
but he'd took advantage of 'em, all right. If I was 
an opportunity and owned a ten cent piece I'd bury 
it when I heard he was an3nvheres in the neighbour- 
hood. And even then I'd sit on the grave. 
Saunders listened, smiling and calm. Applegate 
^ finished up something like this: 

" I've got an opportunity right now," he says. 

'' One of my little jobs happens to be the presidency 
of the Consolidated Porcelain Brick Company ; the 
fact is, if you asked me, I should say I was pretty 
near the whole works. Possibly you've noticed that 
the papers are giving some space to the company 
just now. There's a question of a dividend ; perhaps 
you've noticed that. Some people think we're making 
money and will declare that dividend. Others think 
we've been losing money during the past year and 
will pass it. Whichever way the cat jumps, there's 
going to be a big difference in the price of the stock. 
Now I'm the only one that really knows what is going 
to happen. It's up to me. That's what I call an 
opportunity." 

I should have called it one, myself. Clayton 
Saunders laughed. 

" When is the guileless outsider to be informed as 
to the cat's jumping ? " he asked. 

"At the annual meeting in Boston. That's next 
Friday, four days off. I shall be at that meeting, my 
boy, and " 

But I interrupted. "You will?" I sung out 
" You will ? Why, Colonel, look a-here I How are / 
you going to get away from the sanitarium ? Doctor 
Wool won't let you off, will he ? '' 


5 
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He winked. “ There are some things he can’t 
help," he says, " and that’s one of ’em. I'll be at 
that meeting. If I wasn’t, there’d be the dickens to 
pay m the stock market.” 

This was of a Monday. ’Twas Wednesday evening 
that the big happenings commenced. I was down 
at the cove, digging some clams for the help’s break- 
fast. Colonel Applegate was setting on a sand heap, 
watching me and making guesses as to who owned 
a steam yacht that was lying to four or five mile 
out in the bay. ' She’d been there aU day long and 
nobody m our latitude knew who owned her. 

After a spell Lord James happened along, and 
him and the Colonel got to talking. I didn't pay 
much attention to their jabber, being busy, and pretty 
soon they went away together. 

I fiUed my dreener with clams and started for the 
ho^e. 'Twas a gloomy, overcast kind of an afternoon 
and now 'twas getting dark fast. I looked around^ 
j woods, for Applegate 

^d His Lordship, but I didn’t see nothing of 'em. 

1 was moving on again, when I heard a veil 
“ Help ! ” 

I stopped and turned quick. The yell seemed to 
come from somewheres out on the bay, I thought. 

1 looked and looked. The yell come again 
' Help, Pratt ! Help ! ’’ 

And then another voice. 

" 'Elp ! 'EIp ! ” 

I give another long look and then I saw ’em. 

Out about a hundred yards or so beyond where 
the Dom Bassett lay at her moorings was a dark 
spot on the water ; a boat, 'twas, and in it was two 
people waving their arms and yelling. I couldn't 
see em plain, 'twas getting too dark for that, but 

•' ” proved that one 

Anniiw Colonel 

Applecart. But what was they doing out there? 


1 21 
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And what ailed 'em ? And whose boat was thev 

in ? 

The last question answered itself first. I looked 
dowii the beach to where my skill ought to be. She 
wa'n't there. She was gone. 

The yells kept coming all the time and more 
desperate every second. What on earth could be 
the matter ? I dropped my dreener and run up 
the beach towards the point. 

'' What ails you ? " I hollered. 

“He-elpl 'Elp! Help! 'Elp ! " 

That was the only answer I got. There must be 
something desperate. I was getting scared. Were 
they sinking, or what ? 

Come quick, Pratt 1 For 'eaven's sake, come ! 
'Elp 1 

^ If Fd had time to think, I might not have acted 
like a fool, maybe. It generally takes time to keep 
the average man from acting that way, and I'm only 
average. What I should have done, of course, was 
to swim to the Dora Bassett and go after 'em in her. 
But I didn't. I was scared, and my one idee was 
to get them two landlubbers as soon as possible. So 
I run out to the end of the point ahead of where they 
was drifting and started wading towards 'em. 

I'm coming,” I whooped, I'm a-coming." 

Help 1 'Elp 1 " 

Well, I started wading, as I said, but pretty soon 
I got where I couldn't wade no more. The shore's , 
pretty bold off that point, and the water deepens 
quick. I got up to my waist ; then to my shoulders. 

I couldn't wade, and, if I didn't do something in a 
hurry, that skiff would drift by me. Don't tell me 
I'd ought to have let it drift and gone back for the 
motor boat. Don't tell me nothing. Land knows 
I've thought enough about it since. 

'Elp ! 'Elp 1 We're drowning I ” 

That settled it. In I splashed, head, neck and 
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heels, and commenced to swim out to meet that 
skiff. 

'Twould have been a pretty good swim if there 
hadn't been any tide ; but there was a tide — I hadn't 
took twenty strokes afore I realized it, but 'twas 
too late to back out. On I went, fighting for all 
there was in me. Once I thought I wa'n't going to 
make it, and then I remembered I'd got to. 'Twa'n't 
a question now of just saving them two idiots ; 'twas 
one of saving me. I'd got to make that skiff or go 
under, one or t'other. 

Well, I made it, but just barely. She was 'most 
past me afore I got alongside. 

“Hand me an oar," I managed to pant out. 
“ Reach me — oar — so's I— can get a holt." 

But nothing doing. Old Applegate, in the stern, 
just set and looked at me, and Lord James, amidship, 
waved both arms and kept hollering for help. I took 
a couple of everlasting big strokes and managed to 
grab hold of the skiff's rail, close to the stern. Then, 
for a jiffy, I hung on and fought for breath. 

“Get in, get in," orders Applegate. “What are 
you waiting for ? " 

Getting in wa'n't such an easy matter. I thought 
sartin the craft would upset afore I swung over the 
rail. Course if I hadn't hitched along up towards 
the bow she would have capsized. But get in I did, 
though a bucketful of salt water got in with me. ' 

“ Why in tunket," I gasped, soon's I could gasp 
anything, “ didn't you reach me that oar ? Couldn't 
you see I was next door to foundering 7 " 

The answer I got wa n't what you'd call satisfying. 
The Colonel bu st out into a perfect hail-storm of cus'^^ 
words ; they seemed to be hove at Lord James, nigh 
as I could make out. 

^ finally. Stow that, will you ? 

What ails you two, anyway ? Show me where the 
leak is, so's I can stop it." 
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His Lordship answered, if you call it an answer. 
Leak I ' says he. '' Is there a leak ? My word f 
Oh, it^s awful. WeVe lost ! ^Elp ! Eip ! 

I grabbed him by the neck. I was mad, and some 
scared, besides. 

“ Dry up ! " I ordered, “ or Fll choke you. Colonel, 
.where 's -the leak ? ■ 

There’s no leak that I know of.’’ 

No leak 1 Then what in time is the matter with 
yon ? I thought you said you was drowning.” 

I didn’t. Twas that jackass there. He ” 

“ Stop 1 1 want to know what’s the matter ? What 
w^ere you yelling help and blue murder for ? I 
thought you were sinking sure. And there ain’t any 
leak. Except for what she shipped when I got in, 
she’s dry as a contribution box. Well, never mind 
it now ; you can tell me later. Give me the oars and 
let’s get ashore.” 

They looked at each other. 

Oars ! ” gasps Hopper. '' There— there 

Why, Pratt, it’s awful 1 There ” 

Blast it 1 ” roars Applegate. That’s what’s the 
matter. There ain’t any oars.” 

Well, it sounds silly enough, but ’twas a fact ; 
there wa’n’t any oars. There had been one— one 
that I’d left in the skiff to use when I went off to 
the motor boat— but that one His Lordship had 
managed to lose overboard. Seemed that the Colonel 
had taken a notion into his fat head to go to the 
Dora Bassett and get a memorandum book he’d left 
there the day afore ; ’twas one he’d kept a record 
of his stock doings in and he’d been looking it over 
and had left it on the locker around the cockpit. If 
he’d asked me to pilot him ’twould have been all 
right ; but he didn’t ; he ordered Lord James to do 
it. 

’Twas shoal water between the Dom and the 
shore, and His Lordship used the one oar to reach 
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down to the bottom and shove. They got the book, 
but when they started in again the oar got stuck in 
the mud and wouldn’t come out, pulled loose from 
Hopper’s hands and stayed where ’twas. The skiff 
didn’t stay, though ; it commenced to drift out to 
sea. Even then if one had jumped in and waded 
’twould have been aU serene, but neither hankered 
to get wet, so they set still. Pretty soon they was 
out where ’twas over their heads and they couldn’t 
wade if they wanted to. Then they commenced to 
yell. 

’Twas a fine mess to be in, and the more I thought 
of it the finer it looked. The wind was breezing 
up, ’twas getting darker all the time, and we was 
getting further and further away from home and ma, 
as the saying is. There wa ’n’t a blessed thing to do 
but drift — and we drifted. 

’Twa’n’t a silent drift, the first part of it, anyhow. 
Applecart asked mpre’n a million questions, and when 
he found out I was going to set still and do nothing, 
he commenced to call me about every name he could 
think of. I stood it for awhile and then I spoke my 

That^ii be enough of that/* says I. Vll admit 
theie IS a dum fool aboard this crafty but we might 
not agree as to his location. If youVe got to talk, 
talk to yourself, and not to me. *Twas my oar you 
lost, and it^s my skiff you run off in. If I don*t 
call names, you needn’t. Keep still.** 

But he didn*t keep still ; he commenced to lay into 
Lord James. He had an easier victim there, for 
His Lordship was scart pretty nigh to death and 
expected to drowm every- other second. He w-oukln’t 
talk back, so, after a spell, the Colonel let up on 
him, and whatever proclamation he had to make 
was mainly hove at the sanitarium and Wool. I’d' 
heard him do that so often that I judged his baro- 
meter was getting back to “ cloudy and lowering ” 
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instead of “high temperature and wind squalls.*' 

We drifted and drifted, afore the breeze, which 
wa'n't directly off shore, but kind of quartering. It 
carried us up the beach, but further out all the time. 
Twas black night by now, and it got to be nine,, 
and ten, and then eleven o'clock. By and by, off 
on the port bow, I see a little twinkle of a light. 
It got brighter and brighter as we drifted nigher to 
it, and at last I made out that it must be a lamp in 
the window of some house on a point making out 
from the main. 

I wa'nff used to these latitudes much ; most of 
my cruising had been done further down the Cape 
a good ways ; but I did know that the beach along 
here was as lonesome as a graveyard, and I'd never 
heard of anybod3/'s living on it. However, somebody 
must live there, or else what was the light ? 

We drifted and drifted. I could see that we was 
likely to drift by and I was figgering on jumping 
overboard and making a try for land by towing the 
skiff. But pretty soon there came a little shift of 
wind that carried us in nigher. 

Colonel Applecart hadn't spoke a word for a long 
time ; he was asleep, I cal'late. PH say this for the 
old chap, except for the first few minutes after he 
found we was liable to drift to Jericho he hadn't 
whimpered nor^ acted scared. Mad— yes, but not 
frightened a hair. And now he was asleep. As for 
Lord Jam,es, he hadn't talked much nuther, but he 
wa'n't asleep. He sat all huddled up on the thwart 
amidship and every once in a while he'd shiver and 
groan. 'Twas plain enough that he figgered on makin' 
a port a good deal further off than Jericho, and he 
wa'n't happy at the prospect. 

As I say, that shift of wind caiTied us nigher to 
the point and the light on it. And now, above the 
splash of the water and the whistling of the breeze 
in the pines ashore, I begun to hear a queer kind of 
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noise ; i neara it ana lost it anu uien nvaiu. it 

“ What in the nation,” says I, “ is that ? Music 

ain’t it ? ” _ ,, 

Hopper groaned. “ I’ve ’card it a long while, says 
he. “ It’s ’arps, spirit ’arps a- wailing. It ’s a warning 
for us. It’s our death knell. We’re gone ! We’re 
gone! Oh, why did I come ’ere ?” 

I could have told him why he come, but ’twould 
have taken too long to do the subject justice. Besides 
I begun to get a glimmer of hope. 

“ Harps nothing ! ” says I. “ It’s a concertina and 
it’s playing ‘Old Dan Tucker.’ Here, you! You 
done consider’ble yeUing a spell ago when ’twa’n’t 
any use. See if you can yell now, when it may 
amount to something. There’s somebody awake in 
that house, or shanty, or whatever ’tis. Help me 
roust him out.” 

I made a speaking trumpet of my hands and com- 
menced to whoop “ Ahoy ! ” and “ Hello ! ” at the 
top of my lungs. His Lordship joined in, hollering 
“’Elp!” and “ Save us ! ” The Colonel woke up, 
and, after asking what in brimstone was the matter, 
opened his mouth and roared “ Hi ! ” and “ HeUo ! ” 
like the bull of Bashan. 

For a spell our screeching didn’t do a mite of good. 
Old Dan Tucker kept on being a nice old man that 
washed his face in a frying-pan, and that was all. 
Fur’s that goes, the tune sounded as if ’twas made 
with a frying-pan, being squeaky and scratchy and 
tooth-gritting. But, at last, just as I was giving up 
hope and about ready to make a try at the swimming, 
it stopped. 

“ Now, then,” I sung out ; “ ah together. Hel-lo ! 

And the Colonel and Hopper joined in with “ Hi-I ! ” 
and “ ’Elp ! ” 

Then the door of the building swung open and we 
could see a man’s Agger, a black shadow against the 
lamplight. 
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" Ahoy ! ” he yelled. “ Who are you ? What’s the 

matter ? : ■, 

“ ’E-elp ! ” bellers Lord James. I had to tell him 

three times to shut up afore he'd do it. 

'' We're adrift in a skiff without any oars/' I 
whooped. /' Come off and pick us up, won't ye ?*" 

I had to say that three times afore the felier in 
the doorway seemed to sense it. But then he come 
to life in a hurry. Inside of ten minutes he was 
alongside in a dory and had us in tow. We would 
have made a first-rate landing only for one thing ; 
the Colonel was so anxious to get on dry land that 
he jumped heavy on a rotten board in the skiff's 
bottom — I didn't know 'twas rotten or I’d have had 
it fixed afore this- — and went through, both feet. 
The water wa'n't more'n ten inches deep at the time, 
which was a mercy, and all the harm it done was 
for him to trip and fall overboard with a splash like 
an elephant taking a bath. But I couldn't help 
thinking, suppose it had happened when we was off 
there in the bay ?, 

We fished him out^that is, the felier who had 
picked us up and I did ; Lord James was half-way 
up the beach when it happened— -and started him 
on a run for the house. Then I turned to our life 
saver, and says I: 

''Well," I says, I sartin am obliged to you. 
Mister — Mister " 

" My name's Doane," he drawls ; " Philander 
Doane. I know you, don't I ? You're Sol Pratt 
from over to Wapatomac. Have you broke old 
Scudder's neck yet ? " 

'Twas the long-legged loafer I'd met on the wharf 
that morning when I fetched Miss Emeline back in 
the Bora Bassett 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Well, whoever he was, I was awful glad to see him 
just then, and I told liim so. Together we haialed 
my skiff and his dory up on the sand. There was a 
sailboat moored a little further out and it tickled me 
to see her. She looked to me like a way of getting 
home again. 

“ That’s too bad about your skih, ain’t it, says 
he. “ She’s liable to take in water some now, ain’t 
she ? ” 

I couldn’t help laughing. ' ‘ She can’t take in much 
more’n she’s got already,” I told him. 

"No,” says he, solemn, “ not tiU the tide’s come 
up. I was cal’lating to haul my dory up and caulk 
her. She leaks so she ain’t fit to use on any longish 
trip. Say, if I had hauled her up I’d have had some 
trouble getting alongside of you, wouldn’t I.” 

I told him I presumed likely he would, and we 
started for the house. ’Twa’n’t much of a house, 
nothing but a two-room shanty downstairs, with a 
loft overhead. I found out afterwards that this 
Philander Doane was what the summer folks label 
a hermit, meaning somebody that ain’t loony, but 
is next door to it, being odd and queer and indepen- 
dent as a hog on ice. Loony was the only thing he 
was next door to ; for he lived alone in that shanty, 
fishing and clamming and Riming, and there wa’n’t 
a neighbour nigher than eight miles. 

Afore we got to the shanty Colonel Applegate 
stuck his head out of the door. His temper had 
been getting raggeder all the time, and the sousing 
he got when he feU overboard had just about ripped 
what was left of it to ra.vellings. 

" For heaven’s sakes ! ” says he. “ Pratt, are you 
going to stay out there and talk all night ? Come 
in here, will you ? I’m freezing to death.” 

I started to hurry, but the Philander Doane man 
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didn’t. I cal’late you couldn’t have hurried him 
%vith a red-hot poker. 

“Say,” says he, as if he’d made some kind of 
discovery, “he’s sort of fretty, ain’t he ? What got 
him tittered up that way? ” 

“ Nothing got him,’’ says I. “He was born ‘tit- 
tered up,’ as you call it, and having his own way all 
his life has kept him so. Come on, come on.” 

He come on, but he come so deliberate you had 
to watch the things he went by to make sure he was 
moving. 

The setting-room or dining-room or kitchen, or 
all three together, of the shanty wa’n’t much bigger’n 
a dry goods box. There was a table in it, and a couple 
of crippled chairs, and a big, rusty cook-stove with 
a wood-fire. Applegate, in his wet clothes, was 
the stove as if he loved it. As for Lord 
James, he was roosting on one of the chairs, looking 
happier than ever I’d seen him in my life. 

“ Come, come, come ! ” snaps the Colonel, his teeth 
rattling, " put some more wood on this fire, will you ? 
Can’t you see I’m half frozen ? ’’ 

If Philander saw it, it didn’t appear to jar him 
none to speak of. He hauled his feet over to the 
stove and took off one of the covers. 

“’Tis sort of feeble, ain’t it,” he says, referring 
to the fire. “ I snum ! I never noticed it. I was 
setting here, a-playing to myself, when I heard you 
folks a-hollering. Thinks I, ‘ Who’s that a-hailing 
this time of night ? ’ Generally speaking, there 
ain’t nobody comes by here more’n once a week 
and ” 

“ For heaven’s sakes ! ” roars the Colonel again. 

“ Are you going to get that wood, or ain’t you ? ” 

Philander looked him over. “ Why, yes,” says he 
as deliberate as ever, “ I’ll get it, mayb^ if I feel 
like it. I most always cal’late to do about what I 
feel like.” 


s 
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I judged 'twas time for me to take a hand. I didn't 
want a row the first ten minutes after I got ashore. 

Never you mind, Doane," says I, riJ. get the 
wood." 

But he wouldn't let me. '' It's my wood," he says, 
'' and I'll get it— when I get ready." 

However, I went with him when he w^ent out back 
of the shanty to fetch the wood. 

" You mustn't mind the Colonel," I says. 

" I wa'n't cal'lating to," says he, amazing prompt, 
for him. 

" I mean you mustn't mind his talking sharp like 
that. His digestion ain't very good, and he ain’t 
used to roughing it. He's one of Doctor Wool's 
patients over to the sanitarium." 

He turned around with his arms full of pine sticks, 
and stared at me. 

"You mean he's one of them crazy critters ? " he 
says, " One of them lives on raw meat and cow 
feed ? Humph ! I alw’^ays wanted to see one of them 
durn fools." 

" Well, you’ll see one now, for a spell, anyhow. 
But you mustn't think he's a fool." 

" He can't get no cow feed here. I don't keep a 
beef critter. Who's the other one ? " 

" He belongs to the sanitarium, too. One of the 
help, he is." 

" Wliat makes him talk so funny? Calls help, 
'elp. What ails him— got a split palate, has he ? 
My cousin Nate's second oldest boy's got one of them 
and he talks like a sponge." 

" No, no. His palate's all right. He talks that 
way 'cause he's an Englishmian. He ain't been in 
this country more’n a dozen year." 

He pretty nigh dropped the wood. Sho 1 " he 
drawls. " How you talk ! You don't S 3 .y I A Brit- 
isher, hey ? WeU, I suppose I'll have to keep him 
here — over night, anyhow. ' ' 
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“ Why wouldn't you keep him, for the land feakes ? " 
'' Why would I ? Diim foreigners ! fighting against 
our folks, and all." 

“ p'ighting against 'em ! He never fought against 
our folks. We ain't fought with England for a 
hundred year." 

“ Don't make no difference ; his great granddad 
; done it, I bet you 1 And so'd he, if he dared. Well, 

[ I'm American, by Judas, and he better not say nothing 
against the Stars and Stripes while I'm around. Say, 
he dresses just like real folks, don't he ? " 

I didn't answer. I judged he figgered that English- 
men wore bead necklaces and calico, like South Sea 
' Islanders. He was a specimen, that Doane man. 
How he'd escaped being caught and caged for a ten- 
cent museum was more'n I could make out. 
i We toted in the wood and got^ the fire going nice 

• and comfortable. Lord James stiU set in one of the 
^ chairs and Applegate had cabbaged the other and 
! was hugging the stove. Doane kept staring at Hopper 

as if he was some kind of animal. 

I Say," says I, after a speU, " ain't got nothing to 

I eat aboard this craft, have you. Philander ? " 

I His Lordship spoke up. 

^ “ If I might 'ave something 'ot," he says. A 

1 bit of 'ot toast now. And some tea, some 'ot tea." 
i Doane had started to haul the table into the 

* middle of the room. H^ stopped hauling. 

' Tea ! " says he. " Tea ! What do you want , tea 

I “ Why— why, to drink, of course, says Lord 

^ James. “ Upon me word, I believe the man thinks 

f 1 want to bathe in it." 

i '' Bathe 1 What do you want to bathe for ? Tea 1 

I and a bath 1 Did you ever hear such talk ? I'll give 

I you coffee, if that'll do. If you want a bath you'll 

i have to go down to the shore. Sait water's good 

I enough bathing for me, and Fm an American." 
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The coffee'll be tip-top/' I says in a hurry. “ Can 
I help you. Philander ? " 

But Colonel Applegate had a sermon to preach first. 

“ In the name of common sense, Pratt," he snapped, 

what are you thinking of ? Can't you see I'm 
soaked to the skin ? Let the fellow get me some dry 
clothes first. How much longer must I sit here like 
a drowned rat ? 

Doane was pawing 'round on a shelf after the 
coffee pot. For a second I thought he was going to 
heave it at the Colonel, but he didn't ; he just set it 
down on the table with a bang. 

" Well — by Judas ! " says he, fervent. 

" See here, you," says Applegate, not noticing the 
danger signals, " have you got any clothes in this 
shack that'll fit me ? " 

" No, I ain't." 

‘‘ You haven't ? Well, this a devil of a mess I " 

'' Colonel," says I, suppose you take this coat of 
mine. It’s only white duck, and it's damp yet, but 
it's dryer than yours.” 

"'What in blazes do I want to take your clothes 
for ? You've been overboard, too, and you need 'em 
as much as I do." 

'' Maybe Lord Ja — Hopper here'll lend you some 
of his rigout. He's the only one of us that ain't 
been ducked so fur." 

His Lordship didn't look real enthusiastic. 

Im afraid they'll be a bit small, Colonel Apple- 
gate, sir," he says. " 'Owever, if you say so, I'll 

But Philander interfered. 

" There's my Sunday suit up aloft there," says he, 
with a jerk of his thumb towards the hatch overhead. 

" Maybe you could squeeze into the coat ; and the 
pants too, if you reef the bottoms of the legs. Anyhow, 
you can try." 

Applegate grunted out a '' Thanks " and got up 
off the chair. Then lie looked at the ladder. 
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“ Think Fm going to climb that thing ? 'Mie wanted 
to know. 

Philander \yas lighting a |hand-Iamp. He climbed 
the ladder a little ways and set the lamp on the floor 
of the loft.^ The Colonel watched him ; the ladder 
shook consider’ble. 

“ Think Fm going to climb that thing ? says he, 
again. 

Philander didn’t seem to understand. 

‘ ' What thing ? ’ ’ says he. ‘ ' Oh, that ladder ? H’m 
I callate you’ll have to unless you Agger on sleeping 
on the floor all night. All the bunks there is are up 
there.” ' 

“ Sleep! you don’t suppose Fm going to sleep in 
this hole to-night. I’ll put on dry clothes and eat 
' something, and then you can sail us over to the ’ 
sanitarium.” 

Philander shook his head. 

“I wouldn’t sail to Wapatomac to-night for no 
man,” he drawled. “ It’s a long stretch and a dead 
beat all the way. My catboat’s got power in her, 
but the engine ain’t working good ; stops every now 
and then, so I can’t use it. No, I’d have to sail, 
and I don’t want to do that. There’s too many 
shoals to risk in a sailboat in the dark. To-morror 
morning — or this morning, ’cause it’s to-morror now 
■—when it’s daylight and after I’ve hauled my nets 
and cleaned my fish, I’ll take you across, all right.” 

“■ After you’ve cleaned Why, confound you, 

do you realize I’ve got to get back ? Pratt, for 
heaven’s sakes tell him ! There’s that meeting in 
Boston Friday ; I intend leaving on the noon train 
to-morrow. And there are a bushel of telegrams 
and letters waiting to be answered now. Tell him 
: that. ' ■ 

“Colonel Applegate’s got to get back, Doane,” 
says I. “ It’s important.” 

I might as well have talked to a graven image. All 
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the answer I got was ; “ Fislill spile if they ain't 
cleaned right off." 

D n your fish ! " hollers Applegate. “ I must 

be at Wapatomac to-night. I ought to be there 

“ Can't afford to spile a day's catch. Squiteagues 
running pretty fair now, and I'm likely to have a 
good haul. Last week I got fifteen dollars' wuth one 
day." 

Maybe the Colonel'll pay you fifteen for taking 
him over," I suggested. 'Twas a poor suggestion 
just then. The old man's temper was gone and all 
his good nature with it. Besides, he always prided 
himself on not being took advantage of — by anybody 
except flesh-reducers like Doctor Wool. 

'' I wiU not," he snaps. Fifteen dollars ! Why, 
you robber, I can hire a boat and man all day for 
five." 

That was true, he could. But he couldn't hire that 
hermit. 

" I won't risk them fish," was all Philander would 
say. 

Applegate gi'owled and begged and ordered and 
swore, but it wa'n't no use. At last, being full of 
shivers, he decided to risk the ladder and hunt up 
the Sunday suit. His Lordship and I held the thing 
steady while he climbed to the loft. I thought sure 
the ladder would break, and after that I thought he'd 
get stuck in the hatchway, but he didn't ; he got up 
safe, after consider'ble many groans and more language 
and we could hear him pawing around after the 
duds. 

Philander went into the next room, which was just 
a lean-to hitched on to the end of the shanty, and 
came back with a salt mackerel that dripped brine 
like a rainstorm. Then he put the coffee pot on 
the stove and rummaged out a loaf of dry bread and 
some hardtack. Next he put the mackerel in a fry- 
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pan, and the shanty begun to smell like a Banks boat 
just ill from a 

Lord Jaifies watched him, mouth open and eyes 
popping oat. Philander went out after more wood 
and His Lordship tackled me. 

For 'eaven's sakes,'' he says, pointing to the fry- 
pan, “ what’s that ? ” 


That’s going to be supper, I caTlate. It smells 
mighty grateful to me.” 

“ Supper ! Supper for 'im ? ” He jerked his head 
towards the loft. 

I guess likely,” says 1, grinning. 

” But — but ’e won’t eat it. ’E can’t. ’E’s on 
strict diet.” 


” That’s so, but this is Philander’s diet, not his. 
If you asked me I should say Twas salt mackerel and 
hardtack or nothing.” 

My word 1 ” says Lord James. 

When Doane came in I got him to one side. 

” Say,” says I, ” if you’ll take us over to W^apa- 
tomac to-night I’ll pay you fifteen dollars out of my 
own pocket.” 

^ I forgot I was standing right under the hatch. 
There was a roar from the loft that made us jump 
as if a thunder clap had gone off. 

You’ll do nothing of the sort, Pratt. You mind 
your own business. Plere, you, whatever your name 
is, help me down this condemned ladder.” 

Philander never even looked up. ” You better 
help youi'self, I cal’late,” he drawled. ” I’m busy.” 

V/eli, helping that fleshy man down that ladder 
was Yv’-orse than helping him up. Hopper and I 
done it finally, and then I stepped outdoors. If 
Fd stayed in I’d have laughed sure, and that would 
have been mighty poor judgment. 

That Colonel man in those hermit Sunday clothes 
was the funniest outrage I’d seen since I quit going 
to sea. How he’d ever squeezed into them pants 
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I don’t know. The coat was 

come within a fathom of buttoning and there was a 
wrinkle from yardarm to 5 ;^ardarm in the back ; 
them pants 1 Oh, my ! Oh, my ! They was 
short on top and too long at the lower ends. 

But there 1 I better stop, I shouldn’t wonder, • 

“ Kind of scant, ain’t they ? ” I heard Doane 
drawl. /‘ I told you they would be.” 

When I got through with my laugh, and had 
swabbed the tears out of my eyes, I went in again. 
Philander was just putting supper on the table. You 
ought to have seen Applegate glare at it. When 
he found ’twas all he was going to get to eat he 
fairly b’iled over. But bile was all he could do. 
He didn’t dast to touch the mackerel or the coffee — 
the memory of Sophrony’s sandwiches and dough- 
nuts was too fresh in his mind, I guess — so he done 
the best he could on dry bread and hardtack. Water 
he drank by the pailful. After the third .flood I 
put in my oan 

See here, Colonel,” says I, 'M wouldn’t overdo 
it. Doctor Wool says one glass of cold water is as 
bad as an extry pound for you.” 

He pretty nigh cried. ” Blast you 1 ” he roared, 
“ would you take bread and water away from me? 
Why, they give that to j ailbir ds. ’ ’ 

If he needed water, Lord James needed it more. 
’Cording to his tell, he’d w’^aited on the British no- 
bility a good deal in his time, and they don’t run 
strong to salt mackerel, I judge. He was so hungry 
he had to eat it, and he drowned every mouthful 
with water. The pump \¥as going most of the time. 

After the refreshments was served I helped Phi- 
lander wash dishes. Afore I started on the job 
Applegate beckoned to me to come out of the shanty. 

I done it and he put his mouth close to my ear. 

'' Pratt,” he says, “ you can sail a boat. Let’s take 
that one there,” pointing in the direction wdiere 
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Doane’s ..cat .lay at her moorings, and start lier 
, home.' If we he quiet we. can get a good "Start be- 
fore that long-legged savage knows anything about 
it.'' ^ . 

I shook my head. , 

‘■Not me, .Colonel/' says 1 . '"I never stole 

nobody's boat yet, and I ain’t going to begin this 
late along.” 

” But it ainh stealing, ’ ’ he whispered again. ' ' You 
can pay him for borrowing it when you bring it 
; back, ril send the money by you. Well leave 
that—that cockney physical director behind, as 
hostage.” 

I shook my head again. ” No,” says I, “ I won’t 
for two or three reasons. He’s right when he says 
there’s too many shoals to risk sailing over in the 
/;■ ■ dark.” 

i ” But it’s a power boat ; he said so himself. You 

. can run a power boat ; so can I, for that matter.” 

I’d let him handle the Dora Bassett when she was 
under gasoline half a dozen times, and it had made 
him so stuck up he thought he was admiral of a 
fleet. I didn’t have nigh the confidence in his navi- 
gation that he did, but that wa’n’t my reason for 
saying no. 

” No use, Colonel,” says I ; ” I won’t steal that 
boat — nor borrow it, either, that way. I’ve tried 
’most every kind of salt-water job, but I’ve never 
» been a pirate. You take my advice and offer him 
fifteen dollars in the morning. That won’t be ‘ but 
a little while to wait ; it’s one now.” 

Be hanged if he would 1 It was a holdup, and no 
living man could hold him up. 

While the dish-washing was going on I noticed 
that he and Lord James were mighty confidential. 

I didn’t pay much attention at the time, but later I 
did. 

About a quarter to two he made proclamation 
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that lie was going to bed. Lord James said lie 
believed he'd go, too. I was willing to turn in 
myself, but Philander said there wa'n't but two bunks 
in the loft, and him and me would have to rig up 
shakedowns on the main deck. So, after the two 
passengers had shinned the ladder, we commenced 
bed-making. 

I happened to ask that hermit what 'twas he was 
playing when we first drifted abreast of the point. 
I asked it without thinking ; I ought to have known 
better, for that concertina, so it seemed, was his 
hobby, and it having been mentioned, he didn't want 
to talk about nothing else — nor quit talking nuther. 

She's a wonder," says he, getting the thing out 
of a locker in the wall. '' Fourteen year old, and 
just look at her." 

I looked. That concertina was a wonder in its 
way. The handles that was on it first had w^ore 
out long ago, ;and he'd made new ones of braided 
rope yam. And the bellows was patched in more 
places than a cranberry picker's overalls. 

She's a wonder," he says again. "You ought 
to hear her wdien she gets going good. Kind of 
wheezy at the start, afore she fetches her breath, 
but after that there ain't nothing can stop her. 
Mere ; you listen." 

I had to listen, ’cause he wouldn’t let me do any- 
thing else. He and the concertina bust loose m 
" Sw^eet By and By," and I give you my w^ord it 
made you wish you w-as there, and the sooner the 
quicker. 

" Now she's struck her gait," he says, vainglorious. 

'' Ain* t she going some, hey? " 

She was. There caine a perfect howd from the 
loft, Applegate's voice 'twas. 

" What kind of a devilish noise is that ? " roars 
the Colonel.'' " For the Lord sakes, cut it out ! 
Shtd up ! ^ 
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Philander shut up. lEs surprising, but he did. I 
caFiate the shock of anybody's not liking that con- 
certina kind of numbed his faculties. He acted as 
if he'd had a stroke of paralysis, and him and I 
turned in without another word scarcely. I wa'n't 
long in getting to sleep, now I tell you" 

And I wa'n't long sleeping nuther. What woke 
me up ^was the Colonel, just tiptoeing out of the 
door. Twas grey light of a cloudy morning. I 
looked around for Lord James, but I didn't see 
him. Philander was sound asleep on the door side 
of me. 

“ Hello, Colonel," says I ; ' where you bound ? " 

He started and turned his head. " S-sh ! " says 
he, quick. Don't make such a racket. Bound ? 
I'm bound outside, where I can smell something 
besides fish." 

And out he went. Doane turned over and wanted 
to know what was up. 

Colonel's up," says I ‘‘ I guess likely that’s 

He settled himself to snooze again, and I tried to, 
but 'twas no go. I got to wondering what that fat 
man had turned out so early for. Over at the Rest 
shop he got up early, but then 'twas 'cause he had 
to. Here he didn't. 

So I laid there, betwixt sleeping and waking. All 
at once, though, I was wide awake. I'd heard 
something ; it came from outside the shanty, and 
'twas the '' chug-chug " of a motor engine. 

I give one jump from the shakedown to the door. 
My eyes was wide open enough now, and they saw 
a sight. 

In front of the hermit's shanty, there on the 
point, the beach curved in to make a little cove, or 
harbour, like. Out in the middle of this cove w’as a 
catboat — Philander Doane's catboat — ^with the pro- 
peller churning up the water under her stern, and 
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two men aboard of her. One of these men was in 
the bow, hauling up anchor ; he was Lord James. 
Tother was aft by the steering wheel ; he was 
Colonel Applegate. The catboat was beginning 
to move. 

I took this in at one gulp of my eyes, as you might 
say. Then I whizzed out of that door like a sky- 
rocket. 

'' Hi 1 I yelled. Hi, Colonel Applegate, what 
are you doing in that boat ? Where are you going ? '' 

From astern of me in the shanty I heard a whoop 
from Philander. 

Boat ? he sung out, his voice jumping high and 
shrill. What boat ? 

From his seat by the helm the Colonel waved 
his hand, serene and patronizing and calm. 

“ IPs all right, Pratt,'' he hollered. I know what 
I'm about. I'll send somebody back after you 
and by. Just now I'm going to see that I catch that 
noon train to Boston. All right with that anchor, 
are you Hopper ? " 

Afore I could answer something bust past me. 
'Twas Philander, and if I've said he moved slow 
when he moved. I’ll take some of it back. He wa'n't 
moving that way now. , 

“ You — ^you " he screamed, dancing up and 

down at the edge of the water. '' Come out of that 
boat ! What do you mean ? " 

The Colonel grinned, expansive. 

“ You're there, are you," he hailed. Well, you 
see that you can't rob me, don’t you. I'll pay you 

five dollars for the use of What 1 What's 

the matter ? " 

^ The matter was that the engine had stopped. It 
give a cough or two and then petered out altogether. 
Philander had said 'twa'n’t working right, and here 
was proof. 

Applegate begun to swear. Lord James yelled. 
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Philander 3^eiled, too, but there was a reason for 
Ms yelling. . 

“Keep her off! ” he bellered. “ Keep her off! 
Look where youVe going 1 There’s a rock there f 
Keep her off I ” Put your helium hard down ! Oh, 
by Judas, there you go ! 

You see, that catboat had just got under way 
enough to keep moving at a fair clip, even though 
the power had give out. Applegate had forgot ail 
about steering, and w^as bending down trying to 
crank up. Consequently, the boat went sliding along 
straight ahead, for, maybe, thirty feet. Then there 
wns a bump and a scrape and a ripping, grinding 
smash. The boat stopped with a jerk, heeled down 
to port and begun to sink. She had reason to, for 
there was a two-foot hole in her bottom. 

“ ’Elp ! ” screeched Lord James. “ WeTe drown- 
ing.” 

It looked to me as if he might be right this time. 
I jumped to ‘^hilander’s dory and started to push 
her off. But afore I could much more’n start, ’twas 
all over. The catboat sunk more swift and then 
her stern went under. It sunk only a little ways, 
hung on the rock that had knocked the bottom out 
of her, and then capsized. Applegate and His 
Lordship went out of sight in a lather of foam. 

But they was up again in a jiffy. The water was 
only to their shoulders. The first thing Hopper 
said when he got the salt out of his mouth was 
“ ’EIp ! ” but he said it fervent. 

I was still shoving at the dory. Philander jumped 
up and down on the sand. 

“ ’Elp ! ” screams Lord James. 

’Elp 1 ” mocked Philander back at him. “ ’Elp 
yourself, you thundering fool 1 Wade ashore 1 ” 

Hopper and Applegate begun to wade tow^ard 
the Highest dry spot, and every step the Doane 
hermit called ’em a different name. The Colonel 
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started to say something, but he was shut up quick. 

“ You— you everlasting old fat fool!” screams 
Philander. “ You — you sculpin head. Now you’ve 
done it, ain’t you ! Want to go to Wapatomac right 
off, hey ? Well, you won’t ! Your rotten old skiff’s 
out of commission, my dory leaks, and now by 
Judas, you’ve ruined my catboat. Want to go to 
Wapatomac ? Then you can swim there. I’d like 
nothing better than to see you try. 0-oh, you cussed 
fool 1 ^ 

I didn’t interrupt him. Fact is, my sentiments and 
his had a strong family likeness. 

If I should undertake to tell all that happened 
the rest of that day, I’d be kept busy. And yet I 
can t think of it now without laughing. If ever * a 
man had the conceit took out of him ’twas Apple- 
gate. It didn t come back nuther. Philander saw 
to that. He bully-ragged that fleshy Right Liver 
something terrible. Pie never let him open his 
head scarcely. No, from then on there was only 
one skipper of that hermit shanty, and his last name 
began with a D. 

It commenced to rain and thicken up pretty soon 
and you couldn’t see more’n a hundred yards from 
shore in any direction. I cooked what breakfast 
there was ; the hermit said he wa’n’t going to get 
het up over that cookstove fixing grub for a passei 
of dum fools, fherc was nothing in the shanty that 
the Colonel could eat, and he done the best he^ could 
wth more drj- bread and water ; seemed to be thank- 
ful to get that. He put in the heft of his time pacing 

up and down the shore and looldng out into the 
drizzle for a boat or something to pick him up. 

I thought myself that we'd be picked up pretty 
i up missing wouldn’t raise 
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had oecome of Mm. I mentioned it to him once, 
trying to encourage him, but he only waved his 
hands and groaned. 

“ It's that annual meeting, Pratt," he said. “ If 
Fm not at that meeting there'll be the Old Harry 
to pay. Why — why, they 11 think I've skipped out 1 
The papersll be full of it. Consolidated Brick 
Common will drop to perdition." 

Yes, I was sorry for him, but I couldn't do nothing 
to help. Walking home was out of the question ; 
there was five miles of half-flooded salt marsh to 
cross afore you struck solid ground. Our only hope 
was they'd send out searching parties in boats and 
they'd locate us. If the weather had only been 
clear ! 

It got clear along about eight at night. tha,t 
time Applegate had about give up hope and had 
turned in. Lord James had turned in afore. He 
and the hermit had had a high old rumpus alout 
the Revolutionary war, or some such foolishness. I 
couldn't make out just what 'twas about or who 
started it, but I heard Philander hollering and His 
Lordship dropping H's, and went out to see what 
was- the trouble. 

''Don't you talk to me," Doane^was saying. 
" Don't you dare to talk to me. You can't come 
round here callating to make us folks slaves, 'cause 
we won't have it. We don't have no kings and 
queens, we don't. King 1 by Judas ! I wouldn't have 
a king on my premises no more'n I would a — a 
tramp. If one of ’em come lording it around me, 
I'd — Fd take and bang him over the head with a 
clam hoe." 

Hopper was pretty excited, too, but more dis- 
gusted than anything else. 

" King ! ” says he. " A king around this awful 
'ole 1 My word 1 If 'Is Majesty could only see, 
same as me, what a crowd of 'orrible blighters there 
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is in this Gawd-forsaken country, 'e'd be thankful 

we dropped you when we did. Of all the ignorant 
)) 

There I there ! says I, nosing in ; “ cut it short. 
Send it to the Peace Congress. Come on, Doane ; 
let's you and me see what we can do with that 
catboat of yours.'' 

When the tide rose we got the boat off the rock 
and in on the beach. Then we worked over Iier 
together, and while w^e was working that hermit 
asked me more'n a barrel of questions, about Nate 
Scudder mainly, wiien I was going to break his neck, 
same as I said I would. Him and Scudder had 
squabbled over a bill and Philander was dowm on 
him and Huldy Ann like a keg of nails on a sore toe. 

That evening, when the other two had gone to 
bed, he got out his concertina and tuned up. A 
day's rest hadn't done that agony box any good ; 
'tw^as worse'n ever, if such a thing's possible. I 
never heard such a noise ; like the wailing of some- 
thing dying and dying hard, it was. But he fairly 
gloried in it. 

I asked him who learned him to play. I had to 
ask something ; thought maybe he'd stop cruelizing 
‘‘ Rock of Ages " long enough to answer, anyhow^ 
and I'd have that much recess. 

'' Nobody I'arned me," says he. '' It come to me 
natural- Seems as if 'twas born in me, as you might 
say." 

If it had been born in me, I'd have took ether and 
had it out. I wished I could take some right then. 

" You know what I w^ant ? " he asks. What do 
you caTlate I've got a hankering for? " 

" Land knows ! A shotgun, maybe." 

“Shotgun? How you talk! What made you 
think 'tw^as a shotgun ? " 

“ Oh, I don't know. Maybe I got your longings 
and my own mixed up." 
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Well, TwanT a shotgun. IVe got one shotgun 
already.'’ 

Ail right. Don't tell me where you ■ keep it, 
.'that's all I .don't dast to know. . There 1 'There ! 
'•What is it you're 'hankering for? " 

A violin," says he, " an A Number One violin." 

"A fiddle." / , 

" No, no, a violin. A fiddle's easy enough to get. 
I want a reaT violin, same as Adeline Patty and the 
rest of the Mgh-timed music folks you read about 
play onto. A fiddle's cheap ; but a good violin costs 
money, they tell me. I sent for a catalogue, and 
some of 'em was high as a hundred dollars. A. 
hundred dollars — Judas, think of it i \ 

" You wouldn't know how to play one if you had 
it, would you ?, " 

" I could Tarn. I bet you 'twould come natural 
to me, same as the concertina. If I ever get one 
111 send you word and you can come hear me play." 

All right ; be sure you send it-— don't fetch it 
yourself. Better stick a special delivery stamp on 
the letter, too. If ever you get that violin, Philan- 
der, I want to know it quick." 

Twould be one of them things a man ought to 
be prepared for, 'cording to my notion., 

About half-past nine I took a good-bye look out 
over the water, hoping there might be some craft 
in sight. No such luck, though ; so I turned in on 
my shakedown. Philander said he'd be in pretty 
soon, and I left him on the bench outdoor. 

I woke up about an hour later. I heard some- 
thing, just as I had that morning, and 'twas the 
same sound, too — the " chug-chug " of a motor boat. 

Thinks I, " They're coming at last. We'll be 
able to get awny from that concertina now."^ And 
outdoor I put, dressed mainly in nothing particular, 
"There wa'n't nobody in sight, but the " chug- 
chug " sounded from the end of the point beyond 
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the pines. I run barefoot tlirough the beach grass 
and over the pine needles until I got 'most to the 
shore on that side. And there I met Philander com- 
ing back. He started and kind of jumped when he 
saw me. 

“ Doane ! says I, “ Doane ! Where's that boat ? 
Quick 1 " 

He took an awful long time to answer. 

Boat ? " says he. “ What boat ? " 

'' That motor boat. There's one around here 
somewheres. Don't you hear her ? " 

You could hear her — ^yes, and, more'n that, you 
could see her, too. Her light was a good ways off 
shore and heading away from us. 

“ Oh, that boat ? " says he. “ Yes, I did hear her. 
She ain't coming this way." 

Of course she wa'n't, and 'twa'n't likely she 
would unless- we done something to make her. I 
yelled and hollered Boat ahoy ! " and the like of 
that, till I couldn't scarcely speak. No use, the 
boat kept going away, and pretty soon her light was 
just a speck in the distance. 

Piiilander kept fidgeting back of me. 

It's too bad, ain't it," says he. " She can't hear 
you, Fm afraid." 

" Course she can't now. But she might have heard 
you if you'd hailed afore I got here. When did 
you first make her out ? " 

Well, he didn't know exactly. Fact is, he wa'n't 

sure. You see, he Well, consarn him, he 

didn't seem to be sure of nothing. I never see a 
person act queerer, I couldn't get much sense out 
of him about that boat. And yet he seemed to be 
mighty tickled about something ; so absent-minded 
he wouldn't answer my question,, hardty. 

I went back to my shakedown, mad and disgusted 
enough. And suspicious, too. Yet I couldn't locate 
any reasonableness in my suspicions. There was 
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no reason why, if that boat — whoever she was — had 
come close in to the point, he shouldn't have hailed 
her and told the folks aboard about us. Yet I 
couldn't help believing she had come close in. 'Twas 
odd, and queer, I fell asleep wondering about it. 

CHAPTER IX 

'Twa’k't until two o'clock the follering afternoon 
that we got away from that point and that shanty 
and that hermit and that concertina. Then a boat, 
\idth an auxiliary, came chugging along. When she 
was nigher in, I see she was the Dora Bassett, and she 
certainly looked good to me. A feller from Wapa- 
tomac was running her and Doctor Wool w’^as aboard ; 
so was two young chaps, reporters from Boston 
papers. 

The Doctor looked pretty anxious and worried 
— for him, but when he found that Applegate was 
safe and sound he chirked up consider'ble. The 
reporters chirked up, too. They was the first ones 
to jump ashore, and they put on speed for the shanty. 
Here was what they called a scoop." They'd 
located the missing president of the Consolidated 
Porcelain Brick Company, and for a day and a 
half all creation had been divided as to whether 
that president had run away, on account of the 
company's being worse than bankrupt, as was 
common talk, or w^as dead, which would be pretty 
nigh as bad. 

But if they was glad to see the Colonel, the Colo- 
nel was gladder still to see them. ' It didn't take him 
nor Lord James long to get aboard, now I teU you> 
Philander didn't shed any tears over our leaving, 
niither, but he got one surprise all right. 

The Colonel turned to him. Doane," says he, 

'' I've called you a robber and a few other pet names, 
haven't 1 . Well, I'll take some of 'em back. You 
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tried to hold me up for a big price when I wanted 
you to take me home that first night, but 

“ Twas on account of my fish, I told you/' nter- 
riipts the hermit. “ I 

There 1 there ! wait till I get through. ou tried 
to hold me up, but I wouldn't be held. I don t 
blame you for trying ; that's business ; you thought 
you saw your opportunity and you did your best to 
take advantage of it. That's all right j if you had 
had some easy marks to deal with, you'd have won. 
You lost because you didn't have an easy mark. 
I'm not going to pay you for that, but I am sorry 
about that boat of yours, and — here, take tliis ; 
perhaps it will pay damages." 

He handed over a wad of bills. Philander looked 
at the one on top, and his eyes stuck out. 

My— my Judas ! " says he. /' Why— why, this 
is enough to htiv the boat. I hadn't ought to take 
this." 

The Colonel didn't pay no attention ; just turned 
and stepped aboard the leaky dory. Doane turned 
to me. 

Why, Sol," he says, “ I— I 

“ Keep it," says I, /^and say nothing. He's got 
plenty more." 

Well, I swan 1 If I'd known he was going to 
act like this I cariate I’d have done different last 
night. But when that young feller said . . . 
Humph ! Well, I swan 1 " 

^fWhat young feller? Last night ? What do 
you mean ? " 

“Hey? Oh, nothing, nothing." 

''Come on, Pratt," says Doctor Wool. “Don’t 
keep us waiting." 

On the way home the Dora Bassett fairly flew. 
She couldn't go too fast to suit Applegate or those 
reporters,^ Seems there'd been the Old Harry to 
pay in the stock market. Twas the general feeling 
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that the Colonel had skipped and that affairs in 
the Brick Company was a good sight worse than 
anybody had suspected. The stock had gone down, 
down, down. It had " dropped thirty points,” so the 
reporters said. The annual meeting had been post- 
poned until night, and the other directors had given 
out a statement that, barring the president’s absence, 
evCTything was fine ; but nobody paid any attention 

to it. ' 

■' But why,” roars Applegate, pounding the 
weather rail, " should you think I’d skipped out ? 
Do I look like an embezzler ? By the great and 
everlasting,” or something like that, “I’ll start a 
few libel suits; Somebody’ll pay for this.” 

Doctor Wool purred explanations. Of course, he 
didn’t think any such thing, no, indeed. But, as the 
Colonel was aware, the papers had been stirring up 
rumours — no doubt utterly false and malicious-— 
concerning the Brick Company ; and its president s 
unexplained absence, just at this time. You see— 


ep — well* — — . 

“ But why ‘ skip out ’ ? ” shouted Applegate. “ I 
might have' been dead or drowned. By George ! I 
came near enough to both. Why in perdition didn’t 
you give me the benefit of the doubt ? ” 

One of the reporters answered. “ It was that 
steam yacht. Colonel,” he said. “ There was a steam 
yacht lying off here about the time that you — er — 
disappeared. No one knew who she belonged to. 
Naturally, when it w^as found that she had gone, 
and you" had gone, too Why — well, the coinci- 
dence attracted attention.” 

“ But how about me ? ” I wanted to know. “ And 
Lord James— Hopper, I mean? Did they think 
we’i gone steam-yachting ? Has the stock market 
price of clams dropped any ? ” 

It appeared that they hadn’t thought much about 
us. WTien they did they cal’lated maybe we’d seen 
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the Colonel clearing out and he'd taken us along to 
keep the secret safe. 'Twas a fool notion, the whole , 
of it. f 

'' How'd you happen to come cruising after us, i 

then ? " I asked. '' What put you on the track ? ” ' 

Wool would have liked to take the credit himself, 
that was plain. But the reporters knev/, and so he 
couldn't. 

Our clever young friend, Saunders, is respom 
sible," purrs the Doctor. “ He has been very active ; 
in your behalf — er — Pratt. Has taken quite a fancy 
to you, I believe. He was the one who discovered 
that your skiff was missing. Yesterday he endea- ■ 

voured to persuade us to send our s'^ arching expedi- ! 

tions up the shore. In fact, last evening, on his j 

own responsibility, he went out alone in this very ; 

boat and was gone for hours. I — er — chided him 
for it when he returned. In his state of health it ; 
was an unjustifiable risk." ^ 

I never said nothing. But I was thinking hard. 

I remembered what happened on the point last 
night ; likewise I remembered how queer Philander - 

had acted then and when we left this morning. The ’ 

more I thought of it the more I wanted to. I'd 
have smelt a rat sure, if I could raise any respectable 
reason for there being one on the premises. ; 

The minute we struck the sanitarium the Colonel ' 

sent a half peck of telegrams to Boston. Then he [ 

set to work hiring a special train to take him up ; 

there. Twas arranged for, finally, and he hurried ^ 

off. Said he'd be back when he could, probably , 

early the following week. Doctor Wool w^ent with 
him to the station ; the Doc was purring directions 
as to diet and right thinking when they drove out , 
of the yard. . 

Eureka was glad to see me and Lord James, J 

especially me. I judged that she and Miss Emeline ! 

were the only ones at the Rest shop who had wasted 
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much worry on my being lost. The Doctor was too I 

much interested in Applegate, and the cook and ‘ 

Annabelie were feeling sorry about Lord James, the 

perfect gentleman.'' 

'‘But I wa'n't so awful worried, Mr. Pratt," 

Eureka said; "I knew if I kept thinking right 
'twould be right in the end," 

"Yes," says I, " but 'twas getting to that end 
troubled me." 

" And besides," she says, "T knew nothing dread- 
ful had happened — terrible dreadful, I mean. Your 
fortune said you'd meet trouble, but you'd come out 
fine." 

I drawed a long breath. " That fortune’ll be the 
death of me yet, Eureka," I told her. "If I fell 
into the hay cutter I presume likely you wouldn't 
fret ; you'd know I'd come out ‘ fine.' " 

" Oh, you silly ! " says she, and laughed. Lord 
James had come in, and he heard the last part of 
this. He rubbed his chin. 

" Why did she laugh ? " he wanted to know. " My 
word 1 there's nothing funny about falling into the 
'ay cutter." 

" Don't you see ? " says Eureka, trying to explain. 

" He means he'd come out fine — chopped fine. He's 
joking, as usual." 

" But — but that wouldn't be a joke ; that would 
be 'orrible ! Chopped in a 'ay cutter ! My word ! " 

He said Americans w^ere " blooming red Indians ; 
they 'adn't no 'uman feelings at all." We didn't try 
to explain any more. What was the use ? 

All the rest of that day I tried to get a chance 
to talk to Clayton Saunders, but I didn't get it. He'd 
disappeared now, it looked like. I asked Doctor 
Wool where he was, and the Doctor didn't seem 
to know much more'n I did. Cla 5 d:on had gone 
away and left a note saying he'd had a hurried 
business call that might detain him for a while 
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but that he’d be back soon. He didn’t come back 
that night, though. I grabbed a chance when Miss 
Hortense Todd was away from her ma s apron strings, 
and I asked her if she knew where Saunders was. 

'Twas a simple question, but it had an astonish- 
ing effect. She kind of caught her breath and, it 
seemed to me, turned pale under tne tan on hei 

Why— why, what do you mean ? ” she asked. 

“ Has— has Nothing has happened to— to 

Mr. Saunders, has it ? ” 

“Not that I know of,” says I. _ , 

“ Then why did you ask that question f ^ 

“ I don’t know ; no reason special. He s gone 
somewheres or other, so the Doctor | 

wondered when he was coming home, that s aU. i 

wanted to talk to him.” 

She looked at me, and her big brown eyes looked 

as if they’d look me through. 

“ Then you had no real reason for asking — me 

she says, slow. 

“ No, no more’n I’ve told you. Do you know 
where he’s gone ? ” 

The colour was all back in her cheeks now. She 

smiled. , , t. 

“ Why should I know where he has gone r she 
said,' and walked off. If I’d been a betting man Pd 

have risked as much as a lead quarter that she did 

know, just the same. , , x u j 

Neither young Saunders nor Applegate showed 
up on Saturday or Sunday. The Boston newspapers 
was full of the doings in Consolidated Brick stock. 
Seems that when no news of the missing president 
arrived on the morning of Friday, the day of the 
annual meeting, there was pretty nigh a panic in 
the stock. The price went slumping dowm, five 
points at a lick. And then, just after the exchange 
had closed, come the telegrams saying he was all 
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right and was on his way to the meeting. At that 
meeting the company \'oted to pay its regular divi- 
dend and give out a statement showing that its 
affairs was in fine shape. Consequently, when the 
market opened on Saturday, Consolidated Porcelain 
Brick Common was hitched to a balloon, so to speak,, 
and went up faster than it had gone down. All hands 
wanted to buy, of course, and such a hurrah you 
never saw. At twelve o'clock, when the broker- 
works shut down, the price of a share was higher 
than it had ever been since the company was 
formed. 

During Monday foi'enoon one little thing happened. 
I was the only one that saw it happen, and, if I'd 
told that I saw it, the other things that happened 
later might not have happened at all. I didn't 
tell ; 'twas none of my business, anyv'-ay, and, even 
if it had been, I don't know as I— but there, it 
wa'n't. 

I was cutting grass down nigh the edge of the 
pines at the back of the sanitarium grounds. As I 
finished the course I was on and swung my lawn 
mower about on the back tack, I noticed a cap bob 
up out of the bushes off to the- port of me, and a 
hand wave as if 'twas beckoning. 

Afore I could much more than wonder who 'twas 
that was hid in them bushes, I noticed something 
else. Off to the starboard, the Right Livers, a part 
of 'em, was taking their sand baths. Mrs. Cordova 
Todd was planted amongst 'em, but Miss Hortense 
wa'n't. She had a headache, so His Lordship had 
told me ; and was laying down in her room. Which 
might have been all straight enough at the time, 
only now she wa'n't laying down, for, from where 
I was, I could see her window. 'Twas open and 
she was looking out of it at that cap and hand in 
the bushes. And she waved her own hand back. 

Thinks I to myself, Sol, you never made a 
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mistake yet by sticking to your job. Your job 
just now is cutting grass/' 

So I cut, and I looked every way but at them 
bushes or that house. Maybe ’twas five minutes 
later or perhaps 'twas more, but, anyhow, the next 
time I turned around Miss Hortense was coming 
out of those very bushes. She had a piece of white 
paper in her, hand. She looked up from it and saw 
me staring in her direction. That paper went out 
of sight in a second. I kept on shoving the lawn 
mower. 

She walked over towards me. 

Good morning, Mr. Pratt," says she. She was 
trying awful hard to keep her voice steady, but it 
shook just a little. 

“Oh,, good morning, Miss Hortense," says I, 
jumping as if she’d come on me unexpected. “ Well, 
I'm surprised to see you out here in this sunshine. 
Thought you was on the sick list." 

“ My head is much better, thank you. It's — ^it's a 
beautiful day, isn't *it." 

I said 'twas, and she went on back to the house. 
I done some more thinking. I wondered who that 
note was from and why it made her look as if she'd 
been washed in a glory bath, as you might say. She 
acted a little scared, seemed to me, and yet her face 
was fairly shining. She was sweet enough to eat. 
Ah, hum I Right Livers wa'n't the only ones whose 
diet was limited ; being an antique old bach, poorer'n 
Job's cat's grandchild, has its drawbacks. 

Dinner, or lunch — you called it one thing or 
t'other according to your bringing up — ^was put on 
table at the sanitarium at one o'clock. Eureka 
and I was eating ours in the kitchen when Doctor 
Wool come running out, his big, round face blazing. 
I'd never seen him excited afore, but now he was. 

“ Pratt 1 Pratt 1 " he snapped — ^no purring this 
time ; Pratt, come ! I want you." 
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He actually grabbed me by the coat sleeve and 
dragged me out of that kitchen. 

“ Come 1 '' he orders ; “ foiler me. No, stop. You 
have a glass, haven't you ? " 

“ A glass ? " says 1. Glass of what ? " 

" A spyglass — a telescope. Wliere is it ? Aboard 
your boat ? 

I stopped to think. “ Why, no," says I, ‘‘ 'tain't. 
It's up aloft in niy room. I fetched it there so's 
to " 

“ Get it," he ordered. " Quick ! " 

"Wdien I come downstairs with the spyglass he 
grabbed my arm again. 

" Come," he said. " Foiler me." 

I follered him, across the lawn, through the pines,, 
and down to the knoll overlooking the beach abreast 
of which the Dora Bassett was moored. There, all 
ashake with excitement, and looking anything except 
an invalid, was Mrs. Evangeline Cordova Todd. 

" Where have you been ? " she wanted to know. 
" Didn't I tell you to hurry ? They wdil be out of 
sight in a minute. Huixy 1 " 

Doctor Wool done liis best to be his own smooth, 
serene self, but even his best w^a'n't very good just 
then. He snatched the spyglass from under my 
arm, pulled out the joints, and put it to his eye. I 
looked where he was pointing it. Away out on the 
w^ater and moving toler'ble fast was a boat, a power 
boat ; I could just hear her engine cough. 

The Doctor looked and looked. Mrs. Todd was 
fidgeting all over. 

Is it ? " she says. " Is it ? I know it is. Don't 
w^aste so much time 1 Hurry ! 7s it ? " 

Wool lowered the glass. " I think 5 ^ 0 ," says he. 

" My eyes are not used to Here, Pratt ; look 

through this glass and tell us who is in that boat 
off there." 

I give one look. My eyes are pretty good, and 
they was used to the glass. 







Why/' says I, '' I swan if it ain't Miss Hortense I 
Your daughter, ma'am." 

‘‘ Who is with her ? " She and the Doctor both 
asked it at once. 

" It looks to me," I says, " as if Yes, 'tis. 

It's young Saunders. Humph 1 That's surprising. 
Thought he'd gone awa}^" 

I didn't have a chance to say any more. Mrs. 
Evangeline Cordova was ploughing through the 
sand for the shore. Doctor Wool yanked me after 
her. , . ■ ■ 

'' Your boat," he says. “ The — the Bassett, or 

whatever her name is Is she ready to start at 

once?" 

Why — ^why, yes. I cal'late she is. But what 
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ever, we made the Dora Bassett, more by good luck 
than anything else, and Doctor Lysander and I 
dumped that Evangeline over the rail like a bag 
of potatoes. Then wc got in and I started up the 
engine. Down inside me I was hoping she wouldn't 
start, but she did ; never worked better since 1 owned 
her ; that's the contrariness of things in this w^orld^ 

“ Now^" orders the Doctor, “ catch that boat. 
Catch it, do you hear." 

I give you my word I didn't want to catch it. 
What Mrs. Todd had said had give me an idee of 
what was happening. Them two young folks had 
made up their minds to be human and sensible and 
get married, same as people that care for each other 
ought to. I found out afterward that it had been 
planned afore Cla^Ton left the sanitarium to go on 
that mysterious business errand of his. The note 
which that boy in the bushes brought to Hortense 
was just the final clincher, that was all. 

I didn't want to catch 'em, and I did hope they'd 
get clear ; but Doctor Wool was my boss ; he paid 
my wages, and, as long as he was skipper, 'twas up 
to me to obey orders. So I set the Dora Bassett’s 
nose on the stern of that other launch and we hiked 
along at a fast clip. 

Tw^a'n't a silent v'yage, by a consider'ble sight. 

I never see a madder woman than that Todd speci- 
men. She kept clinching her fists and unclinching 
’em, and her mouth above her double chin was set 
tight as a crack in a locked door. But what came 
out through the crack was all pepper, I tell you. 

The hussy ! " she breathed. " The ungrateful, 
wicked hussy 1 After all I've done for her, and the 
care I've taken that she should meet onty eligible 

men — men of position and money. And now 

Oh, but there ! I might have expected it. Last 
summer at Florence she might have married a Count, 
a real Count, if she had had sense. He was com- 
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pietely infatuated with her ; she might ha\"e had a 
title by merely turning her hand. But no, she 
wouldn't listen to me. Persisted in going her own 

gait. Said he was too old I Old! And nov/ 

She is just like her father, for all the world. He 
was a perfect fool in practical matters.'’ 

The late Todd was lucky to 'be late, ’cording to 
my way of thinking. I could see what had made 
him late so early. 

She swung around on the Doctor and handed him 
some of the seasoning. 

“ Yo%i are to blame for this,” says she. “ Didn’t 
you tell me that this ridiculous sanitarium of yours 
was absolutely free from — -from creatures like that 
Saunders? Didn’t you promise to keep an eye on 
my daughter and notify me if you noticed the least 
hint of an 5 d:hing WTong ? Oh 1 0/r/ If this is ml 
prevented — -if we don't get to land before that boat 
does, you shall pay for it. I’ll give your sanitarium 
one advertisement that it won’t get over. I have 
some influence with society, thank Heaven, even if 
I have none with my own child.” 

Lysander the Great wa’n’t nigh so great just then* 
He tried to explain that it wa’n’t his fault ; he’d 
done his best, and so on, but the explanations didn’t 
count for much. 

‘^How about that note of yours v/hich I hold? 
she wanted to know. “The money you talked me 
into advancing you ? You want that note indorsed, 
I believe. You ” 

“ Hush, hush, Mrs. Todd, please,” begged Wool 
“ This is not the time to ” 

“ I shaU not hush. - Either you will make this— 
this Pratt catch that boit, or 3 ^ou and I will have 
a financial settlement as well as the other sort.” 

I was picking up information fast. I cal’iate 
Lysander thought so, too, for he began to pitch 
into me for not hurrying. 
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I'm doing the best I can/' I answered, short. 

Talk like that won't help, and " — I put some 
emphasis right here — '' it fnay do the other thing.'" 

“ But will you catch that other boat ? " 

Yes, I presume likely I will. We're gaining on 
her all the time." 

We were, too ; worse luck ! The other craft was 
the Lily and belonged to Samuel Snow over to 
Wapatomac. Sam made his brags about her speed, 
but she wa'n't in it with the Dora Bassett. We was 
overhauling her slow' but sure. If, as it looked, 
Clayton was bound across the bay, we'd lay him 
aboard sartin, long afore he made port. 

On we went. It got so we could see the pair 01 
elopers without the glass. Clayton was at the heli ?3 
and poor Miss Hortense was huddled up alongside 
of him. I did pity her. I hoped Saunders would 
have the spunk to hang on to her in spite of her ma. 

Ail at once the Lily turned from the course she’d 
been making and set oft at right angles. 

" They've turned, haven't they ? " asked Wool. 

Yes, they have turned. They're not going the same 
way. Why ? " 

“ Well " says I, and sorrowful, too, I shouldn't 
v/onder, " I caPlate he realizes we're overhauling 
him and he's going to try to land at Bayport or 
thereabouts.” 

“ Don't you let him,” orders Mrs. Todd. “ Don't 
you dare let him. You foUow him, do you hear ? " 

I never wanted to mutiny more in all my life. But, 
during that life, I never had mutinied. I swung 
off on the new course myself. And we kept on over- 
hauling the Lily, 

This course brought the shore closer all the time. 
"We got in so we could see the Bayport church steeple 
and the buildings on the beach. In we went, further 
and further. We could see Clayton and his girl 
plain now. She was cr3dng on his shoulder.^^ 
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'' We shall do it” says Wool, a trace of the purr 
coming back as his satisfaction grew. '' We shall 
do it, madam. I told you to trust in me.” 

Mrs. Todd actually smiled ; but it was a mighty 
ugly smile. 

I do believe we shah,'’ she said. “ And when I 
do—”- ■ 

We got in amongst the fiats and channels. At 
high tide they're all right ; at any other time they’re 
mighty bad navigating and the tide wus on the ebb 
now. 

The Lily swung in to the deepest channel. I set 
the helm over and started to foller, best I could. 

” Why do you do that ? ” snapped Mrs. Todd, 
quick as a wink. You are going out of your way.” 

'VTain't safe to go across there,” I answered, 
sullen. 

” But their boat went across.” 

'' She don't draw within six inches of what we do, 
ma'am.” 

” Nonsense 1 If you go across thei*e you can head 
them off. Why, you are going way around. You 
are going hack. Stop 1 Stop it, I tell you 1 ” 

I was going back, in a manner of speaking. The 
hat ahead, between us and the Lily, was shoaling 
fast. I knew I’d got to go around the end of it. I 
didn't answer ; kept on as I was. 

” Stop it ! ” fairly shrieked that everlasting woman. 

Stop, do you hear ! Doctor Wool, make him 
go straight ahead. They are getting away from 
us.” 

” Pratt,” says Wool, ” I think you are over- 
cautious. Why not do as the lady wishes ? ” 

” Because 'twould be a fool thing to do. They got 
over all right, but we can’t. And ” 

” Are you going to sit there and let him spoil 
everything ? Make him go straight ahead, why 
don't you ? Doctor Wool, if my daughter gets off 
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with that man I will — I will ruin you ; I will, I swear 

■it”"'"'' 

Wool was fidgeting and getting red and wiiite by 

Tnriis.,'. 

Can't you see what is the matter ? ” sung out the 
Todd Gritter. " He's doing it on purpose. He never 
meant to catch them ; I saw it in his eye when he first 
started. He's been paid to let them get away. 
Bribed,! , that's': what .it is— -bribed 1 '' ■ 

Nobody had ever accused me of taking money 
that way afore. I was so mad I could hardly hold 
the wheel steady. I needed only one thing and that 
the Doc provided. 

” Pratt/' says he, ” I must say your conduct is 
suspicious. Do as I tell you ; foUer that boat.” 

I looked at him. ” Do I understand/' I says, 
deliberate, ” that you order me to go across that 
flat ? '' 

” I order you to foller that other boat. Wliere 
it can go, you can.” 

” Of course he can, if he wants to. He's been 
bribed, I tell you. He was in it from the first.” 

For a second I hesitated. Then I shoved the 
helm over. 

” Orders are orders,” says I, and I never said 
anything more resigned and happy. ” You take the 
responsibility, I don't.” 

And I headed straight across that flat. Now we 
gained, I tell you. Clayton was foliering his channel, 
but we w’-as cutting acrost lots. Only a hundred 
yards between us and the Lily. We could hear 
Saunders telling that poor Todd girl not to cry. 

Doctor W ool grinned. Mrs. Todd leaned over the rail. 

“ Plortense,” she screamed, ” I order you to leave 
that person at once and come here to me.” 

'Twould have been a damp trip if Miss Hortense 
had tried it, but she didn't try. The Lily kept on 
and so did we, but we gained and gained* 
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I looked over our bow. The sand on the bottom 
was shining in the sunshine. The foam we was 
making was all riled up from the suction. 

She's shoaling fast, Doctor," says I. " If yon 
take my advice you'll " 

" Be still," snaps Mrs. Todd. 

" Be quiet, Pratt," orders Wool. 

I obeyed orders. I kept still and I kept quiet, but 
now 'twas me that begun to grin. 

Half a minute more. Then there was a bump. 
The Dora Bassett shook from stem to stern. Another 
bump ; then a long, soft, scrapy noise. She stopped 
short. I looked over the side. We was hard and 
fast aground. 

'' \%at — ^what ? " sputtered Wool. 

" Go on ! Go on ! " ordered the Todd woman. 

I leaned back against the stern rail. 

“ Well, ma'am," says L " I'm obliged to teU you 
that we can't go on. We're hard and fast on this 
flat and here we'll stay till the tide goes out and 
comes in again. I warned you, remember. 'Tain't 
my fault. Doctor Wool ordered me to go ahead 
and I minded what he said. That's what he pays 
me for. Hey, Doc ? ' ' 

The Lily was going ahead, lickity-cut. Ail at once, 
though, she s^vung around and came back a little 
ways. Clayton Saunders realized what had happened 
to us and figgered 'twas his chance to say something. 
He brought his boat up into the wind and hailed 
us, 

Mrs, Todd," says he, “ your daughter and I 
mad^ up our minds to be married some time ago. 
You could not. have prevented it, no matter what 
you had done. We shall visit the minister here in 
Bayport and then take the train for the city. 1 
thmk you are perfectly safe where you are. There 
is no danger, is there, Pratt ? " 

'' Not a mite," says I, cheerful. “ All we^ve got 
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to do is to wait seven or eight hours for the tide. 
We're safe enough." 

Mother/' says Miss Hortense, " I am sorry it 
had to be this way, but there was no other. Clayton 
and I will write you when we get to Boston. I shall 
be very happy ; you must console yourself with that." 

Mrs. Evangeline Cordova didn't look as if she 
hankered for consolation. She fairly choked, she 
was so mad. 

" By the way, Pratt," says Saunders, " when you 
see Colonel Applegate, tell him that I have developed 
the business sense. I came down to that point, where 
you and Hopper and he were playing Robinson 
Crusoe, on Thursday night in your boat there. That 
chap who was your host— a peculiar genius, isn't he 
—told me that you were safe and sound, and then 
it occurred to me here was one of the Colonel's ' oppor- 
tunities.' Consolidated Porcelain Brick Common had 
fallen off tremendously in price owing to the rumour 
that its president had decamped. I wired my brokers 
to buy, buy on a margin and buy a lot. I sold out 
to-day. I am worth much more than thirty thousand 
now. I paid Doane — I think that was his name*— 
not to tell any of you that my boat had called that 
night. Good-bye. Good-bye, Doctor Wool. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Todd." 

"Good-bye, mother," called Miss Hortense. 
"Don't worry." 

The Lily swung around and started full speed for 
Bayport. Mrs. Todd and Doc Lysander glared at 
each other. I, thinking of Colonel Applegate and 
what he'd say when he found out that he might have 
been took off that point twelve hours sooner than 
he was, grinned expansive. 

But I was the only grinner aboard the Dora Bassett 
the rest of that day. 
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CHAPTER X 

We got of£ that flat enough sight quicker than we 
had any right to expect, that is, Doctor Wool and 
Mrs. Todd did. About an hour and a half later, and 
some time after the up-train for Boston had whistled 
at the Bayport dep6t, a feller come meandering 
down to the beach, got into a dory and pulled and 
poled out our way. Seems young Saunders had sent 
him, and a message along with him. The message 
was just a short note : Twas from Miss Hortense, 
only she wa’n’t Miss Hortense any longer. It said 
that she and Clayton were married and were on their 
way to the train. '' Mother, dear, must forgive her 
for what she had done. It was all for the best, “ and 
some day, Mother, dear, you will realize it." She 
w'ould write again that night and tell her ma where 
to come to meet her and her husband. 

Maybe Mrs. Evangeline Cordova would realize 
Twas for the best some day, as the note said, but 
the some day wa’n’t that day, by a good deal Doc- 
tor Wool done his best to purr her into some sort 
of a ciyilized state, but he had his hands full. vShe 
was more down on him than she was on anybody 
else, and they went off together in that dory, he argu- 
ing and she with her nose in the air. I told the feller 
who’d come to take us off that I’d stay where I \vas 
till the tide was high enough to float my boat. I 
wa’n’t going to leave the old Dora, of course. 

’Twas half-past nine at night afore I got clear and 
under way, and ’twas ’most eleven when I got back 
to the Rest shop. Eureka said there ’d been all kinds 
of a time while I’d been gone. Doctor Wool and 
Mrs. Todd drove home from Bayport in a hired rig, 
and the old lady was talking when she came into the 
yard and hadn’t stopped, scurcely, since. She 
wouldn’t come down to supper, though Doctor 
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Lysander had plead with her, through the door of 
her room, for ever so long. 

'' She’s awful down on him,” says Eureka. I 
never saw anybody so down as she is on him. Keeps 
saying it’s all his fault and she’ll make him pay for 
it. Ho'W was it his fault, Mr. Pratt ? ” 

“ Don’t know/’ says I, 

No, and I guess likely she don’t, either. Cross- 
grained thing 1 I never could bear her.” 

I didn’t say nothing about the note ” tha.t Marm 
Todd had flung at Wool’s head in the boat. ’Twa’n’t 
none of my affairs, anyhow, though the news was 
interesting and opened up all sorts of chances to 
guess. This much I was sartin of : I’d ruther owe 
’most anybody money than that Todd woman. 

The next morning she left Sea Breeze Bluff Sani- 
tarium bag and baggage. She’d had a telegram from 
Hortense and Clayton and was going to where they 
was, I cal’late, though she wouldn’t give in she was 
bound there. I drove her over to the dep6t and she 
was mum as a clam ail the w^ay. 

At that depot who should we meet but Applegate. 
He’d just arrived from Boston. 

^'See here, Colonel,” says I, “ I’ve got a message 
for you.” And I give him Clayton Saunders’s parting 
remarks. ^ 

First he sw^'ore, and then he laughed. 

“ The young scamp 1 ” he says. ‘M’d like to wring 
his neck. Keeping me starving to death on bread 
and water when he might have taken me home. So 
he wanted you to tell me he’d been developing business 
sense, did he ? Pla, ha I the young robber ! ” 

'' How much do you suppose he made out of keeping 
there? ” I asked. 

Don’t know-. By Jove ! now that I think of it, 
perhaps I do know a little, though. A broker friend 
of mine told me that a customer of his, a young 
chap, he said, must have had some sort of a tip on 
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the situation, for he cleaned up over seventy thousand 
by buying heavy on Friday. I wonder — I believe 
it was Saunders he meant/' 

“ Good land ! " says I. Seventy thousand in a 
day. That ain't a bad job, is it ? Say, Colonel, 
you was liis opportunity that time, wa'n't you ? Why 
don't you teU Mrs. Todd how much her new son-in- 
law is worth ? It might comfort her some ; she needs 
comfort." 

It did comfort her, too ; you could see it. She 
said her daughter was an ungrateful, undutiful girl 
and the Saunders person was a “ beast." But she 
asked twice afore she got aboard the cars if the 
Colonel was sartin 'twas seventy thousand the beast 
had made. 

She went away and I ain't seen her since. And 
her leaving that sanitarium was the beginning of a 
regular exodus, so Miss Emeline said, though what 
she meant I ain't sure ; I always thought an Exodus 
was some person in Scripture. If it means a general 
clearing out of all hands, she was right, for no less 
than six Right Livers left that Rest shop that week^ 
and some more the next. 

Clayton and Hortense and Marm Todd went, of 
course, and Greenbaum quit on Saturday, The 
Colonel quit, too, and so did three other patients. 
Didn't seem to be no 'special reason for their going ; 
just decided to go, and went, that's all. 

I was sorry to say good-bye to Applegate. He 
and I had got on well together, and though he'd 
called me a pile of names when his prunes and such 
quarrelled with his digestion, he never meant nothing 
by it. I asked %vhy he'd decided to give up his 
" treatment." 

" You're thinner 'n you was, Colonel," says I, but 
you're a long ways on the weather side of being a 
dime show skeleton even yet." 

He laughed. " I know it," says he, " but I'm 
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tired of being a mark. I have been one' for some time, 
and now that I know it, I'm going to quit/' 

“ Know? \¥hat do you mean? " 

“ Oh, nothing," says he. Pratt, how much do 
you know about the past history of our old friend 
Wool here ? " 

'' Why, nothing much," says I, tiying to guess 
what he was driving at. 'T don't know much of 
anything. He's had a lot of experience curing folks, 
that's about all I know. And Miss Adams thinks 
he's a wonder." 

She does, that's a fact. But I wonder if she 
. . . However, that's not my funeral. Only I tell 
you this, Pratt, for your own good : I wouldn't 
bank too much on your job here being a permanent 
one. Good-bye." 

I thought he might have thanked me for all the 
favours I'd done for him, but he didn't. The only 
other thing he said to me was just as he was climbing 
into the wagon with the Doctor. 

You'll hear from me before long, Pratt " he 
says. 

I wondered what he meant by my job not being 
permanent. And I wondered, too, what there was 
about Doctor Wool's ''past history." Anyhow, I 
began to believe that, whatever it was, he'd dropped 
a flea in the ears of Greenbaum and the rest and 
that the said flea was responsible for their clearing 
out so sudden. 

'Twas plain enough that Wool didn't like the 
" exodus." He never said nothing, of course, and 
went on his grand, purry, imposing way same as 
usual. He made proclamations — for Miss Emeline's 
benefit mainly, I judged— -that the departing ones 
was cured and well and he'd told 'em to go.^ ^ But 
I didn't believe it and even Eureka was suspicious. 

The worst of it was that, though he kept putting 
advertisements in the papers, no new victims came 
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to take the places of them that had gone. That 
looked queer to me ; seemed almost as if somebody 
was quietly putting the kibosh on that sanitarium. 

It was lonesome around the place now. Miss 
Emeiine and Professor Quill was the only Right Livers 
left. There was more hired help than there was folks 
to wait on. If it had been my shebang I'd have 
discharged somebody, so as to save expenses, but the 
Highest that happened to that was when Annabelie, 
the waiter girl and chambermaid, left of her own 
accord to marry the grocer's cart driver, and Wool 
didn't hire no one in her place. Even Lord James 
Hopper was kept, though he had scurcely anything 
to do. He didn't complain ; land, no ! that suited 
him first rate ; but if I'd been he. I'd have made 
believe be busy, for safety's sake. 

I thought Eureka had forgotten all about that 
lost wife of his, the Swede one, the 'ummer " that 
he and the cherry bounce had talked about the night 
of his making port at Sea Breeze BluE. But it turned 
out she hadn't, not by a consider’ble sight. One 
night I found her in the kitchen, busy writing some- 
thing on a piece of paper. 

'' How do you speU ' communicate,' Mr. Pratt ? " 
says she. “ With two m's or one ? " 

“ I don't, unless I'm drove to it," I told her 
Then I take a chance or two. Why ? What do 
3^ou want to spell it fof ? " 

" Oh, nothing," says she, and that was all I could 
get out of her. But, later on, when she'd gone out, 

I picked up that piece of paper from the floor where 
she'd dropped it, having made a blot What was 
wote on that blotted piece read like this : 

" Information wanted of the whereabouts of Mrs. 
Christina Hopper, who lost her husband in the New 
York depot. She is a Swede woman and cannot talk 
good English. Her husband is James Hopper, an 
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Englishman. Communicate at once with E, H. 
Sparrow, 'Wapatomac, ■ Mass.” 

For mercy sakes ! ” I said to myself. Has that 
girl been advertising for His Lordship’s wife ? This 
looks-like, it.”- 

And, when I taxed her with it, she owned up. She 
had been putting advertisements in Boston and New 
York papers and paying for ’em out of her own 
pocket. She was dreadful fussed to think I’d found 
, it out. ' 

“ But, Eureka,” says I, “ it’s the most foolish thing 
ever I heard of. In the first place, I don’t believe 
Lord James ever had a wife. ’Twas just talk, ail 
that was.” 

‘VTalk ! Why should he talk that way ? What 
made him talk ? 

Well, when a man who ain’t ate anything for as 
long as he had takes to pouring down- — ” 

’' Solomon Pratt, I’m ashamed of you ! I don’t 
believe 3^ou’ve got any heart.” 

She had one, and ’twas big enough to take in all 
outdoors. I did feel ashamed of myself, though I 
hadn’t any reason in the world to feel so. I tried 
to tell her that, if she was set on putting in them 
ads, she better let me pay for half of ’em ; but ’twus 
no go. 

" No,” says she, her eyes snapping. " I want to 
do it all myself. Then, if she is found, I shall feel 
so proud ; just the way Evelyn, in the Home Com- 
forter story, felt when she brought back her lover’s 
old sweetheart to him. She sacrificed herself to do 
it, but ’twas noble and she didn’t care.” 

What could a body say in answer to that kind of 
tomfoolishness ? 

" But ain’t sacrificing nothing, Eureka,” I man- 
aged to put in. " Yoti ain’t in love with Lord James, 
are you ? ” 
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“ Of course not ! If I fall in love mth anybody, 
I should hope ’twouldn’t be a married man. No, 
I’m not sacrificing an5d:hing,_ but I’m just crazy to 
bring those two together again.” 

"Well, all right,” says I, giving up. "Ill own 
up that you’re just crazy, if that’ll satisfy you. But 
do tell me this : Does Hopper know you’re advertising 
for his ’ummer ? ” 

" Of course he don’t ! And don’t you breathe a 
word to him. I want it to be a surprise— if there is 
any it.” 

I changed the subject. " Have you seen the Pro- 
fessor to-day ? ” I asked her. 

She looked at me. The same queer look was in 
her eyes and mine, I , guess. 

" Yes,” she answered, " I’ve seen him, but only at 
meal times, that's aU.” 

“ Humph ! I caught a glimpse if him then myself. 
Been up in that room of his all day, same as usual, 
has he ? ” 

' She nodded. " I guess he has,” she says. " And 
the door’s always locked. What do you suppose he 
does up there, Mr. Pratt ? ” 

“ I don’t know. It’s a curious thing, that is. Does 
Lysander — does Doctor Wool keep you and the cook 
away from the hall that room opens off of, same as 
he does me ? ” 

" Yup. He found me there yesterday and he 
drove me out quick, I tell you. Told me not to come 
nigh there again. Mr. Pratt, Professor Quill is doing 
something in that room ; he’s making something that 
he and the Doctor don’t want anybody else to know 
about. I’m sure of it. Did you smell anything when 
you was up in that hall ? ” 

I had, but this was the first I knew that she’d 
smelled it, too. 

“ Like rubber burning, was it ? ” I asked. 

" Yes, that’s it exactly. Smelled as if somebody’d 
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left their overshoes on top of the stove to dry, and 
then had forgot 'em." 

'' Perhaps that's it. The Professor's absent-minded 
enough to leave his head on a hot stove, fur's that 
goes." 

“ Nonsense 1 there's no stove in that room." 

Well, 'twas a queer business and it had been going 
on now for a fortni't. First along the Professor 
stayed in that room only part of the mornings and 
took his exercise and liis sand bath with the rest of 
the Livers. But now, when he was one of the only 
two Livers left, and you'd think he'd naturally get 
more attention and petting from Wool, he didn't take 
any, hardly ; stayed up in that third-storey room all 
the time, and sometimes even had his prunes and eggs 
and raw steak sent up to him. And when they was 
sent up 'twas the Doctor himself took 'em ; no one 
else ever got that job. 

Naturally, of course, all hands was curious to 
know what it meant. I asked Lord James if he 
knew. He swelled up with importance. 

" It's a secret," says he. " Nobody's supposed to 
know it, but the 'ead told me, in confidence like. 
The 'ead trusts me, of course, and 'e told me 'e knew 
I could keep a secret. My word 1 if you only knew 
'alf of the secrets I've been trusted with in my time ! " 

" Sure," says I, drawing him out ; " sartin ! Don't 
doubt it a mite. Hopper. But this ain't so much of 
a secret as you think 'tis. You ain't the only one 
that's trusted. I know about what Professor Quill's 
doing, myself." 

Did the 'ead tell you ? " he asked, eager. 

" Oh, that's telling. I can keep things to myself 
when it's necessary." 

" But did he tell you about the special exercises 
and aU ? " 

Oh, I ain't giving it away." 

“No, no. But did 'e tell you aU? I 'ave my 
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doubts if 'e did. 'E trusts me, the 'ead does. Why, 
'e told me the whole thing ; 'ow the Professor was 
taking special exercises for putting on weight, and 
'ow 'e 'ad to do it alone in that room. Oh, 'e told 
me aU about it. It's a new treatment ; a bit of an 
experiment, I mean to say ; and until it's established 
as a success no one ain't to know it. The 'ead 'as 
charge of it, 'imself. 'E didn't tell you as much as 
that, I know." 

No," says I, '' he didn't. I'll have to give in 
that he didn't tell me as much as that. I don't believe 
he's told any one that but you, Hopper." 

Of course not. 'E knows who to trust, the 'ead 
does." 

I didn't say no more, but I grinned when I got 
away by myself. Lysander the Great was a wise 
old wizard, he was. He knew better than to M me 
up with any such yarn as that, but he wanted the 
impression to get around that the Professor's being 
in that room was on account of special exercising " 
and so he breathed the news into Lord James's ear 
as a ‘" secret." 

Special exercise, hey ! Weil, it must be a hot old 
exercise that makes the patient smell like a burnt 
rubber boot. 

And if the idee was to put flesh on poor Quill's 
bones it wa'n't a success so fur. The poor critter 
looked thinner and more worried and tired every 
day. We hardly saw him at all ; that is, Eureka 
and I didn't. And even Miss Emeline saw him only 
by fits and starts. She was troubled about it, that 
was plain. One afternoon, down on the beach, when 
we was alone, she whispered her troubles to me. 

I'm afraid Professor Quill is overtaxing his brain," 
she says. “ He looks tired ; don't you think he does, 
Solomon ? " 

She was the only one on the premises that ever 
called me by the whole of my for'ard name. "" Solo- 
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mon had a nice, dignified, old-family, orthodox 
sound to it that kind of pleased her, f caFlate. 

“ Don't you think Professor Quill looks tired, 
Solomon ? " she asked again. 

''Yes, ma'am," says L 

"Don't you think he's overtaxing his brain? " 

" Don't know, ma'am. He looks as if he was 
taxed about all he could stand, I must say. There 
ain't such a lot of him to tax, if you assessed him by 
the square foot." 

She never paid any attention to the last part of 
this. The " don't know " was all she understood, I 
presume likely. 

" You do think he is overtaxing his brain ; I can 
see that you do. So do I. Of course you know 
what he is doing up there in his room ? " 

I mumbled something or other. 

" Perhaps you don't reaUy know," she says. " It 
is a secret, but I feel that I can trust you, and I do 
want to discuss it with some one. He is at work 
on a new system of mathematics for use in his college 
curriculum. You know what a curriculum is, Solo- 
mon." 

If she thought I did there wa'n't any use con- 
tradicting her. Besides, if I said anything about 
the thing I might get out of soundings. I kept still 
and tried to look as all knowing as my namesake 
in Scriptur'. 

" Yes," she went on, " it is a new system of mathe- 
matics. A wonderful system that he is perfecting 
alf by himself. But I do wish it did not take up 
so much of his time and energy. I am worried 
about him." 

She looked as if she was. 

" Yes, ma'am," says I. " Did he — did the Profes- 
sor teU you about his — about this curry — curry " 

I'd forgot it already. All I could think of was 
"curry-comb." But she didn't notice. 
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No/* she says. Of course I donT mention the 
subject to him, or he to me. Doctor Wool told me 
not to. It was the Doctor who told me of the system. * * 

I nodded. I expected that. The Doctor was telling; 
a whole lot these days. 

“ He said— Doctor Wool, I mean— that Professor 
Quill had this on his mind when he came here and 
was so unhappy in idleness that the Doctor believed 
it best for him to continue to work at it. Here he 
could work by himself and under the Doctor's guidance 
as to diet and exercise. Doctor Wool is humouring 
him by permitting him to do it in secret ; it helps 
him to think right. And as we think, so we are, you 
know, Solomon." 

I knew, or I'd ought to have known by this time, 
having had the doctrine preached to me times enough. 

Think right 1 " Well, it looked as if our old chum 
Wool was strong on thinking right and talking any 
way he pleased. Here was two “ secrets " he'd 
started going and neither one of 'em was the real 
one, 'cording to my notion. 

Miss Emeline hove a long sigh. 

'' I mustn't be selfish," she said. I miss the Pro- 
fessor's society, of course. He and I were very 
congenial — old friends, you know — and I miss his 
companionship. However, it will be all right soon, 
I'm sure. It has seemed to me that he has avoided 

But there ! I am permitting myself to become 

nervous and foolish. I have other anxieties and 
they. . . What am I talking about ? We'll think 
right, won't we, Solomon ? All ! here comes Doctor 
Wool himself. Now we shall get back into the proper 
uplifting atmosphere." 

We did. That is, I presume likely we did. The 
Doctor came parading dovm to us, his big face shining, 
his smile working overtime, and the whole of him stick- 
ing up out of that desolation of sand and pines like 
a white-washed meeting-house back of a run-down 
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cemetei:}7. He was a wonder to look at, and to hear ; 
and yet I was — ^well, I was getting hardened, I'm 
afraid. I didn't experience religion every time he 
got into the pulpit. Down in my hold was a doubt, 
a doubt that kept growing, like a toadstool in a dark 
cowshed. 

Two things I felt fairly sure of : One was that 
Miss Emeline was right when she started to say 
that Professor Jonathan Quill avoided her. T'other 
was a downright sartinty that he didn't like that 
avoiding any better' n she did. 

And now I've worked up to what was the most 
astonishing happening of all that lit on me while I 
was at that Rest shop. It's so astonishing, so ever- 
lasting ridiculous and unbelievable, that I swan to 
man I hate to tell about it. Yet I've got to. I'm 
going to, and you and me can argue as to whether 
Ananias and Saphiry or me was the biggest liars as 
much as you please. 

It happened about a week after I had this talk 
with Miss Emeline. And it bust loose in the kitchen 
and on Eureka and me, just as most of the surprises 
had bust. We was together there, Lord James having 
gone to his room to read a passel of English news- 
papers that Clayton Saunders had sent him from 
Boston. Cla 5 d;on used to get a lot of fun out of His 
Lordship's ingrowing Britishness and he sent these 
papers with a note saying they might freshen up Mr. 
Hopper's acquaintance with the nobility and gentry, 
something that was too precious to lose. Olivia, 
the cook, had gone to her cousin's in the village. 
Eureka and I were alone, as I said, and it was just 
a quarter-past eight. I know, because I looked at 
the clock when the knock came at the back door. 

I answered that knock, wondering who the knocker 
could be. I thought it might be Annabelle, the 
ex-chambermaid, come to spend the evening, maybe. 
But it wa'n't ; it was a man, and no man I'd ever 
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seen afore, I was sartin. Men that I knew around 
Wapatomac didnT wear high, shiny plug hats, nor 
yelier spring overcoats, nor carry canes with ivory 
heads as big as a catboat^s anchor, as you might 
say., , 

Good evening,'' says the feller, brisk and polite. 
He had a big, hearty voice, and was big and husky 
and fleshy all over, and when he moved the hand 
that held the cane I noticed there was a yelier kid 
glove on it. 

‘' Good evening," said 1. My fust notion had 
been that he might be a peddler or a book agent. 
Yet he didn't look like either one of them nuisances. 

" Good evening," says he again. And then, kind 
of hesitating : " Does — does a party — a lady, I mean^ 
by the name of Adams live here ? " 

" Miss Emeline Adams, do you mean ? " says L 
It seemed to me that my saying the name sort of 
staggered him ; and he didn't look like a chap that 
was easy staggered, nuther. 

" Er-er— — Yes," says he. " Does she live 
here ? " 

" She does. Yes." 

He fetched a long breath. ‘ ‘ Is she in ? ' ' he wanted 
• to know. . 

" Why, yes," says I, doubtful. "She's in, but 

Afore I could say any more he pushed past me 
and walked into the kitchen. Eureka had been 
standing inside the door, listening, and he pretty 
nigh bumped into her. He started back and stared 
at her with all his eyes. 

" This — ^you — this ain't her, is it ?" he sung out. 

" No. No, course it ain't." 

" Ain't who ? " says Eureka, about as much sur- 
prised as I was to see him act so. 

"This is Miss Sparrow," says L "She's the 
housekeeper." 


f: 
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Him and Eureka shook hands. She was looking 
him over from head to foot, yeiler overcoat and tali 
hat and cane and all. I couid see her eyes begin 
to stick out. This feller, whoever he might be, was 
her idee of the real thing, that was plain. She said 
afterwards that she thought for a minute that Earl 
Somebody-or-other in the Home Comforter had come 
to life and come visiting. 

He stared at her hard, and rather approving, too, 
,I thought,' 

"' Excuse my glove," says he, polite as a dancing 
teacher. 

Eureka coloured up, red as a peach in August. 
She was real pretty when she got that way. 

" Won't — ^won't you set — I mean sit down, sir ? " 
says she. 

" He wants to see Miss Emeline," I put in, by %vay 
of explanation. 

"■ Oh," says Eureka, trying not to look disappointed ; 
I do believe she'd been hoping he'd come to see her. 
" Well, Miss Emeline is in her room. I don't know 
as she has gone to bed— I mean retired— yet, but it 
is pretty late." 

The feller pulled out a gold watch as big and 
expensive and shiny as the rest of him, by comparison 
of course, and looked at it. 

" Late ! " he says. “ Why, Good G — gracious ! it 
ain't half-past eight 3^et. Does she go to bed with 
the chickens ? " 

" No, not exactly, but she goes awful early. She's 
under treatment, you know," 

" Treatment ? " 

Why, yes. This is Sea Breeze Bluff Sanitarium 
for Right Living and Rest. Didn't you know 
that? " 

He nodded. ""Yes," he says, " I remember now 
they told me 'twas something like that. I should 
think there'd be rest enough, from the looks of the 
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place outside. But see here, is Em— is Miss Adams 
sick ? " 

“ Not exactly, but she is invalided — not strong, 
you know. Er — if you’ll wait here, Fll go and see 
if she is up.” 

He stopped her. ” No, no,” says he, quick. 

Don’t do it yet. I — I Let me talk to you 

two a little first. That will be all right, Mister- 
Mister- 

** Pratt, Solomon Pratt,” I told him, ” Better set 
down, hadn’t you ? I can most generally talk better 
that way, myself,” 

He acted awful nervous for such a big, fleshy, 
sun-burned man. He threw back the yeller overcoat 
and I could see that the suit underneath was a check, 
and not a quiet, soothing-syrup kind of a check 
nuther. But it fitted him fine and must have cost 
a heap of money. Then he laid his cane on the floor 
and begun to peel off the kid gloves. There was a 
diamond ring on his finger that flared like Minot’s 
'light in Boston Harbour. 

Won’t you take off your hat, sir ? ” says Eureka. 

Hey ? Good Lord, I forgot it I’m a regiflar 
kid to-night — or an old woman, I ain’t sui*e which. 
And no wonder, when you come to think of it. Excuse 
me. Miss, for keeping my hat on all this time. I 
know better.” 

He laid the hat on the floor side of the cane. 
Eureka grabbed it up as if ’twas solid gold and laid 
it reverent on the table. His head, in the lamplight, 
was balder than Doctor Wool’s. All it needed was 
gilding to be a Boston State House dome. 

He pulled up a chair and set down. I set down, 
too. Eureka didn’t ; she just stood and looked at 
him. 

Are you the new minister ? ” she says. 

They’d hired a new parson at the Orthodox church 
in the village and we’d been expecting him to cad ; 
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so, maybe, the question was natural enough. But if 
you'd kicked the chair this feller sat in he coulin't 
have got out of it quicker. 

Minister 1 " says he. Minister ! " Then he 
looked himself over. “ Say, girl,” he says, ” what's 
the matter with me ? Is my rigging snarled or has 
that fool tailor made a mistake ? A parson ! You'll 
be taking me for a missionary next.” 

We didn't neither of us know what to make of 
that. I begun to suspicion the feller was a lunatic* 
And yet he looked rational enough. 

I guess he see we was puzzled, for he set down 
again, and says he : 

“ You'll have to excuse my language. Mss. I 
don't mean nothing by it. Parsons up here may be 
all right, but I've had experience with the foreign 
breed, and when you asked if I was one I blew up 
a little. Sit down, sit down. I want to talk to 
you about — about this Miss Adams. How is she ? 

” Are you a relation of hers ? ” asked Eureka. 

” Why, not a relation of hers, exactly — no. I'm 
a friend — that is, I'm a friend of a friend of hers. 
She lived in New Bedford one time and — and this 
friend of mine knew her there.” 

Eureka gasped out loud ; I heard her. I don't 
know but I gasped, too. 

” New Bedford 1 ” she says. ” Why ! why I you 
don't tell me 1 What — what did you say your name 
was ? ” - 

” I didn't. It's — er — Jones. That's it — Jones ; 
John Jones. What's the matter — anything ? ” 

Eureka sighed. The vuid expression faded off her 
face. ” Nq, sir,” says she, with a look at me. ” No, 
sir, it's nothing. Only when you said New Bedford 
I thought for a second — I hoped — ^but it couldn't be, 
of course. It's all right,” 

The Jones man was looking at her hard. Now 
he reached into the hatch of his vest and fetched 
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out a couple of cigars, everlasting big ones, with gilt 
bands on' em. 

'' Have one ? " he says, reaching towards me. 

I hesitated ; them cigars looked tempting, but — - 

Eureka spoke what I was thinking. 

'' You — ^you're going to smoke, Mr. Jones ? " she 
says. 

'' Sure thing ! I generally am smoking, though 
where I came from we don't get cigars with jewellery 
on 'em like these. They soaked me twenty cents 
apiece in Boston for these. I told the clerk that 
sold 'em to me he was a pirate, but I bought 'em 
just the same. Didn't mean for him to get the idea 
that I couldn't afford to smoke what I wanted. 
Well," to me, why don't you light up ? Want a 
match ? " 

Eureka was troubled in her mind. You could 
see she hated to disaccommodate a genuine member 
of the nobility like this one, but she knew what 
would happen if him and me lit up. 

" I don't know " she stammered. '' I'm afraid 

Miss Emeline wouldn't like to have you smoke in 
here if she's coming down. She's turrible down on 
tobacco." 

" Sho I " Mr. John Jones looked some put out. 

'' Humph ! " he says. “ She must have changed 
since I — ^since my friend used to know her. Why, her 
old man — ^her father, I mean — used to smoke like a 
tin lantern. Well, never mind. I can wait." 

He put the cigar back in his pocket. " So she's 
down on tobacco, is she ? " he says. 

" Indeed she is. Mr. Pratt '11 tell you so, too. Mr. 
Jones, when this friend of yours and Miss Emeline's 
used to live in New Bedford, did he know a sailor man 
— a whaler man — named Lot Deacon ? " 

The Jones feller started again. For a second he 
didn't answer. Then : 

What ? Who ? " he stuttered. 
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“ Lot Deacon. Oh, I hope he did and that he 
told you something about him. Lot Deacon was 
Miss Emeline's young man ; she was engaged to 
.him," ' 

'' She was, hey ? Well, well 1 " 

Yes. That's why, afore you said wLat your 
name was, I hoped you might be him. She's talked 
about him to me so much. She dreams about him, 
too. You see, he promised to come back to her 
some day and she just knows he will. She's never 
give up hope." 

Jones mopped his forehead with a silk handkerchief. 

“ Is that so ? " he says. " Well, weU ! Lot Dea- 
con ? Lot ? Why, seems to me I have heard my 
friend speak of him. Big, fleshy feller, rather light- 
complected, and " 

“ Oh, no ! No, indeed 1 He was slim and dark 
and he had the loveliest curls." 

Curls ? Gee 1 He must have been a sicldy look- 
ing pill. However, that w^as years ago. Probably 
he's had a chance to improve since." 

Eureka almost forgot her reverence for his clothes, 
she was so mad. 

Indeed, he wa'n't a pill ! " she snaps. IVe seen 
bis picture and / call him real handsome." 

He didn't seem to be paying attention. Went on 
talking almost to himself, seemed so. 

“That was years ago," he said. “Where's the 
time gone to ? A man can get rid of curls and 
bones if he has time enough. I cal'late he was meek 
as Moses, too ; meek and scared to say his soul was 
his own." 

“ Miss Emeline likes what you call meekness. 
She says it's the sign of a gentleman 'to be retiring. 
She likes that almost as much as she does slim- 
ness," 

“She does? That's funny. I don't. I don't want 
a wife that's meek, not by a jugftd. I used to say 
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so to the boys on the plantation. ' FeHers/ I used 
to say, ' some of these days, when.Fve made my pile, 
Fm going back to God's country to be married. 
And then I'm going to tog my wife out— whew! 
Sealskin sack down to her heels, thumbnail diamonds 
in her ears, bonnet with ostrich feathers on it. That's 
what ! Give me,' I used to say, ' a woman that 
folks'll turn around in the street and look at when 
she passes 'em.' That's what I used to say." 

Eureka was listening with ail her ears. Now she 
sighed again. 

That would be lovely," she says, '' wouldn't it ? 
I know just how you feel. If I had a husband Fd 
want him to feel that w’'ay. But Miss Emeline 
wouldn't ; no, indeed she wouldn't." 

Jones went on thinking out loud. 

Queer," he says, " that Emeline Adams should 
like thin, bashful folks. She ain't that way herself. 
Plump, lively girl she was, something like you, only 
not quite so much of her. Dressed pretty and gay. 
Full of her tricks and cut-ups. Always dancing 
and— — " 

I was out of my chair by this time. He'd forgot 
to say 'twas his “ friend " had told him this. Spoke 
as if he remembered it himself. My head was whirl-, 
ing ; I was beginning to think all sorts of impossible 
thoughts. 

But Eureka only thought of what he'd said. Afore 
I could speak she put in. 

" Dancing ! " she screamed. Dancing ! Miss 
Emeline ! Miss Emeline full of cut-ups 1 And 
plump ! Why, she's as thin — I mean slim as can 
be 1 And as for dancing — ^wliy, she thinks it's the 
invention of the Evil One himself. She always dresses 
in black, and " 

But Mr. Jones was on his feet now, and as much 
upset as she was. 

"'Hold on there!" he ordered. There must be 
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some mistake. This ain't the Emeline Adams I 
knew. It can't be. She " 

The door between the dining-room and the setting- 
room opened. It always stuck and opened hard ; 
now we heard it open. 

“ Eureka,” said Miss Emehne's voice, what is. 
all this noise ? I heard it even in my room. If 
Doctor Wool " 

She was at our door now. I glanced at John 
Jones. His bald head was wet with perspiration 
and he'd turned white under his tan. 

” Eureka,” says Miss Emeline, coming into the 
kitchen, '' I must say, I ” 

She stopped. She and Jones looked at each other 
— ^looked and looked. And, slow but sure, what little 
colour she had melted away. 

Oh 1 ” she gasped, faint. Oh 1 What ? 
Who ? ” 

John Jones held up his hands and dropped 'em 
again. 

'' Lord A'mighty ! ” says he. ** Emeline 1 ” 

Oh 1 oh ! ” pants Miss Emeline. ” Lot 1 ” 

And down she 'went in a heap on the kitchen floor. 


And that's the way the miracle happened, just as 
Fve told you. We got Miss Emeline up off that 
kitchen floor, and set her in a chair and sprinkled 
water on her ; that is, the Jones — I mean the Deacon 
— man and I did ; Eureka was pretty nigh as much 
upset as her boss, and kept flying around, saying : 

Ain't it wonderful ? Oh, I never believed it would 
really happen 1 I told you so, Mr. Pratt 1 ” and so on, 
for ever and ever, amen. 

Miss Emeline came to after a while, and the first 
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thing she said was : Does Doctor Wool know ? 
And when Eureka said that he didn't, being upstairs 
in the room with Professor Quill, she said not to tell 
him. 

“ Don't tell him; don't tell any one— yet," she 
stammered. '' I — I can't— — - Oh, Lot, is it really 
you?;'"' ■' 

I don't wonder she asked. I remembered that 
tintype she kept on her bureau and 'twas pretty hard 
to realize that this was the fellow who had set for 
it nineteen years afore. Eureka tipped me the wink 
and jerked her head towards the other room. She 
and I went out of that kitchen and left 'em together. 

'Twas three-quarters of an hour later when Miss 
Emeline opened the door. I was glad to see her. 
My ears was tired listening to Eureka's whispering. 
Course she had to whisper, so's to keep Doctor 
Wool from hearing and coming down, and she whis- 
pered all the time. Wasn't it wonderful? Did I 
ever hear anything like it? Didn't I think Mr. 

Deacon was a splendid man ? And dressed 

My soul ! did I notice his clothes ? And his jewellery ? 
And so on, never stopping hardly to draw breath. 

I was pretty well shook up and stunned myself, and 
I couldn't tailc much ; but Eureka talked enough for 
two. 

Miss Emeline was mighty weak and pale when she 
opened the door. When we started to speak to her 
she asked us not to. 

“ Please— please don't," she begged. " I— I must 
go to my room. This has been such a shock — such 

a surprise that — that Oh, please don't speak to 

me!" 

" But Mr. Lot— Mr. Deacon, I mean," bust out 
Eureka. " Will he 

"He is going back to the village to-night. To 
the hotel there. To-morrow he will come back, of 
course. But in the meantime you must not breathe 
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a word to any one. I — I He will explain. 

Please don't ask me anything/' 

She went up the stairs, holding on to the balusters 
with one hand and her head with the other. Eureka 
and I went out into the kitchen again. 

Deacon was standing by the table. He looked 
pretty; nigh as; shook up as Miss Emeline. He was 
swabbing at his forehead with the silk handkerchief. 

Hello 1 '' says he, pretty average trembly. “ Say, 
this beats cock-fighting, don't it. I— I guess I’d 
better be getting back to town and hunt up sleeping 
.quarters." ' 

“ You're going awayl'' says Eureka. “Going 
away— to-night ? " 

“ Oh, I'll be back again in the morning. She — 
that is, Emeline— thinks Fd better. We've fixed it 
up. She wants me to pretend to be an old friend 
of hers that has come here for treatment. Then 
I can stay without all hands knowing— knowing how 
it is between us. You two have got to promise to 
keep mum. Will you ? " 

“ Sartin," says I. Eureka looked awful disap- 
pointed. 

“ Keep mum 1 " she says. “ Why, ain't you going 
to tell everybody ? I should think you would. It's 
so wonderful ! So lovely and romantic and splendid ! 
Just like the most beautiful story that ever was 1 
Are you going to keep it a secret ? " 

“ Um-hm. For a while we are. She^d rather have 
it that way, and I guess it's about as well. Ye-es, 

I guess 'tis." 

“ But ain't you " 

“ There, there 1 " I cut in. “I presume likely the 
parties interested know best what they want to do. 
It ain't for us to pass out advice. Eureka. Come 
on, Mr. Deacon ; I'll hitch up the horse and drive 
you over to the hotel." 

I took him by the arm and hustled him out to 
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the bam. I knew if he stayed where he was Eureka’d 
be sartin to ask him a million questions about where 
he’d been all these years and so on ; and 'twas plain 
enough he wa’n’t in no condition to be pumped. 

But, as it turned out, pumping wa’n’t needed. 
WhUe he was driving over he spun the whole yam 
tiimgplf Seems he’d been about ever3rwhere in those 
nineteen years. Up to Behring Sea on that whaling 
voyage, and to Chiny, and England, and France, 
and Italy, and Turkey, and the South Seas. He’d 
set his heart on making money — a lot of money — 
same as he swore he was going to in that note he 
left Emeline when he went away. But ’twa’n’t until 
he got back to South America for the third time that 
luck begun to come his way. Then he went up the 
Amazon River and him and two other fellers, another 
Yankee and an Englishman, got a mbber-growing 
grant from the government and settled down. They’d 
prospered, right from the start. He was worth all 
kinds of money now. 

“ But I never forgot the girl I left to home in New 
Bedford,” he says, sort of warming up as he went 
along. “When I strack South America the first 
time, after that three years of whaling and ship- 
wrecks and so on, I was flat on my back in the sick 
bay for almost another year. Then, soon as I was 
well enough to hold a pen in my fist, I wrote to 
Emeline. She says she never got the letter ; any- 
how, I never got any answer. So I thought she 
was still mad at me and I didn’t write again. But 
I never forgot her. No, sir ! And I never got 
married, neither. Bill and George, my two partners, 
they took up with a couple of liver-coloured native 
women and was happy. But not me — not Lot 
Deacon ! The boys used to say to me, ‘ Lot, why 
in thunder don’t you take a wife, same as we’ve 
done ? ’ But I said, ‘ No, not much. I ain’t saying 
nothing against halfbreeds ; they make good enough 
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wives ; but some day, when Fve made my lucky, Tm 
going back to the States and marry a teal girl- — one 
like this/ And then Fd show 'em this photograph/' 
F{e had the photograph in his inside pocket. He 
lit matches so's I could look at it, I never said 
nothing^ as I looked, but I thought a heap. Was 
that Miss Emeline Adams ? This young, plump, 
lively-looking country girl, all crimps and ribbons 
and fol-de-rol ? Whew ! Nineteen year had made 
a difference in her as it had in him. 

I guess he knew what I was thinking, for he put 
the photograph back in his pocket and hove a sigh 
that seemed to come from the foundations. 

'"That w^as a good likeness when 'twas took/' he 
says. '' I couldn't hardly believe that . . . But 
there 1 Fm getting off my yam. Four years ago I 
come back to the States and started to hunt her up. 
Course I supposed likely she was manied and didn't 
want to see me, but I wanted to see. her. I had no 
luck at all. I traced her to Boston and there I lost 
her. By and by I gave it up and went back to my 
partners and rubber. A month ago I tried it over. 
This time I put advertisements in the papers/' 

'' Miss Emeline never reads the papers nowadays/' 
says I. " She thinks they're coarse and vulgar. She 
takes the Christian HeraldJ' 

“ Yes, I know ; so she told me. Lord sakes i I 
never thought of advertising in that. However, 
nothing come of the ads and I was about ready to 
quit, thinking she'd snaffled another maga and wanted 
to be rid of yours truly. Then, a few days ago, in 
New York, i mn into a feller named Peters, her 
second cousin." 

“ Yes. Fve heard Etlreka mention him. He's 
about the only relation she's got now. Benjamin 
Peters, that's his name." 

'' Um-hm. Nosey Peters, we used to call him. 
And when old Nosey said she wa'n't married and 
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told me where she was, I fetched a yell that scared 
the barkeep— I mean the hotel man— 'most to death, 
bolted for the train, stopped in Boston just long 
enough to have a few extra duds made, and here I 
am/,', ■ ■ . ■ 

He sighed again. 

‘'Yes/sir,” he says. ‘"Here I am.” 

“ Did you tell Miss Emeline about how you learned 
wh^e she was ? I wanted to know. 

Yes. Say, what's the matter with Nosey ; any- 
thing? She didn't seem to like to hear about him. 
Seemed to think he was a hard ticket. Acted like 
a nice enough chap to Little mite of a sport, 
maybe, but that's all." 

I grinned to myself, in the dark. ''He made a 
lot of money in the show business," says I. " Was 
a play-actor for a spell, and then run a little cheap 
theatre of his own, so Eureka says." 

" Christmas ! that's nothing. Why, one of the 
best fellers I know runs a show and a dance hall at 
Para. A Britisher, he is, and a tip-top chap, square 
as a brick. He staked me more'n once, in the old 
days, when I was broke. " 

" Don't doubt it, but I wouldn't tell Miss Emeline 
so. She thinks play-acting is sinful. Cousin Ben 
is the family disgrace ; she never speaks his 
name." 

" The devil you say ! Humph ! Weil, well 1 " 

He didn't say any more until we made the hotel 
gate. Then he says : 

" Say, Pratt, I'm to apply to 3'’our skipper over 
there — what's his name ? Oh, yes, Wool — in the 
morning as a sufferer from something or other. 
Emeline wants it that Can you think of any 

disease that'll fit me ? I don't look like a consumptive, 
do I ? " 

"Not worth mentioning, you don't, no. Disease ? 
Let me see. Why, say: yon might tell him your 
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heart had troubled you for ever so Ions. That 
would be more or less true, wouldn’t it ? ’’ 

He laughed and said heai't-disease would do fii'st 
rate So I said good-night and left him. 

When I got back to the sanitarium and had put 
up the horse and buggy, I found Eureka, stUl setting 
lip in the kitchen, waiting for me. She was too crazy 
excited to sleep. 

_ yon ? '' she wanted to know. 

leil me every word.'' 

i told her as many words as 1 remembered. She 
was more excited and tickled than ever. 

" It’s lovely ! lovely ! ” she says. " And he’s such 
a line man,^ a man of the world, same as you read 
about.^ He's been everywheres and seen everything. 
Oh, did you hear what he said about the way he'd 
dress his wife 1 Think of Miss Emeline walking dowm 
the Roo de Tivoiy in Paris all rigged up in diamonds 
and sealskins ! Think of it I " 

Yes/' says I, kind of doubtful ; “I've been think- 
ing of it." 

“ Isn't it splendid ? Isn't she lucky to get such a 
man ? Oh, if somebody like that come after me I'd 
— I'd " 

She couldn't say any more ; the joy of it was too 
much for her. She'd have set up all night, I cal’late, 
but I wouldn't. I went aloft and turned in. As I 
tiptoed past the door of the room where Professor 
Quill was supposed to be perfecting his mathematics 
or doing his special exercises, I heard Doctor Wool's 
voice purring soft and steady. And the burnt rubber 
smell was strong as ever. 

Next morning the sufferer from heart-disease drove 
into the yard according to schedule. He had his 
dunnage with him — a trunk and a big bag all plastered 
over with foreign labels. Doctor Wool heard the 
wagon- wheels and come as nigh to hurrying as I'd 
ever seen him, except that time when he dragged 
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me down to the beach to. chase Clayton and Miss 
Hortense. When he found that the visitor was a 
candidate for right living he almost melted into 
butter, as you might say. He had Lord James and 
me look out for the dunnage and he helped the Deacon 
man out of the carriage himself. They went into 
the office together and the door was shut, prompt but 
careful. 

Miss Emeline came down about noon. She looked 
as if she hadn't slept for a week. The discovery that 
she and Mr. Deacon were old acquaintances was 
made just as 'twas planned, and I must say that she 
carried it off enough sight better 'n he did. He was 
pretty nervous, but she was calm and cool, outside. 
No use talking, Boston first-family training counts, 
a time like that. Doctor Wool watched 'em pretty 
close, but I don't think he suspicioned a thing. 

And from then on Mr. Lot Deacon, the South 
American manufacturer, became star boarder, in 
C'olonel Applecart’s place, at the Right Livers’ Rest. 
Doctor Lysander fairly poured lie over that ex-whaler. 
There was nothing too good for him. Being a heart- 
diseaser, he hadn't scarcely any exercises to take 
and his diet wa'n't cramped enough to notice. ^ I 
judged that the price the new boarder was paying 
was a big rock in a thirsty land to Lysander the Great 
just then. 

Deacon spent Ml as much time with Eureka and 
me as he done with Miss Emeline, though of course 
he spent a lot with her, too. Eureka heard some 
of their talk together and she told me every word. 

'' I can't understand Miss Emeline," she said to 
me. '‘ She don't act half as glad and radiant and 
soul-satisfied as she'd ought to, seems to me. Why, 
he's fetched her the loveliest ring. It's as big as— 
as a bonfire, pretty near, and she don't wear it at 
all. Keeps it in her bureau drawer in a box. I 
know she don't like jewellery, but I don't see how 
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she can help liking that. ]\Ir. Deacon told me it cost 
fifteen hundred dollars. Fifteen hundred dollars ! 
I didn't know -all the rings in the world cost that 
much. Sometime, when I get the chance. I'll show 
it to you, Mr. Pratt." 

^ She did show it to me and it was a bonfire, all 
right enough. The one Lot wore on his own finger 
wa'n't a circumstance to it. Blessed if it didn't 
pretty nigh put a body's eyes out to be in the room 
with it. 

'' I heard 'em talking about it yesterday," says 
Eureka. “They was alone together and I tried 
not to'"hear, but I couldn't help it. He asked her 
why she didn't wear it. She kind of shivered like, 
seemed to me, and she says : 

“'I can't, Lot. I can't — not now, if ever.' 

“ * But why not, Emeiine ? ' he says. ‘ WeTe 
engaged, ain't we ? Have been for nineteen yeaur, and 
Lord knows that's long enough.' 

“ ' Lot,' she says, ' how do you know I want to 
marry you, after all this long time ? ' 

“ ' Many me 1 ' says Mr. Deacon — and no wonder 1 
‘^Why for God sakes, Emeiine ' 

“‘Oh, don't, donH talk that way, Lot. I can't 
bear to hear you.' 

“ ‘ Ail right, I won't. I'm trying not to, but it 
comes hard. I've been living kind of rough for a 
good while and I can't rub the roughness off all to 
once. But what do you mean by talking about want- 
ing to marry me ? Haven't you been waiting for me 
all this time ? And sapng you knew I was coming 
some day ? And dreaming about me ? That Sparrow 
girl says you have.' 

“ ‘ Did she say that ? Has she been talking to 
you of my affairs? She should know better. If she 
wasn't such a well-meaning, kind-hearted girl, I should 
discharge her this moment.' 

“ You better believe I felt pretty bad when I heard 
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that, Mr. Pratt. But what Mr. Deacon said made 
me feel so proud I didn't care. 

'' ‘ Discharge her ! ' he almost hollered. ' Discharge 
her 1 Why, EmeHne, how you talk 1 She's a fine 
girl ! A bully girl ! I never saw a better, hand- 
somer, nicer-behaved girl than she is. And Fve seen 
some in my day, all colours and kinds.' 

'' I telLyou I was proud when I heard that, but 
Miss Emeline only shivered again and asked him 
please not to speak of the dreadful creatures he'd 
met in the awM places he'd been in. He went on 
pleading with her. 

' But, Emeline,' he says, ' how can you talk about 
marrying me that way ? Ain't I been true to you 
all these years ? Didn't I work for nothing but to 
make you happy some day ? What in — I mean what 
do you think I hunted you up for if it wa'n't for 
just that ? After I found you hadn't married any- 
body else, of course.' 

“ She bust out cr\dng. ' Oh, I know it, Lot,' she 
says. ' I know it. "You're a kind, good-hearted man. 
I know. But are you sure you want to marry — 
me ? ' 

“ ' Why — why, Emeline ' he stammered. I 

imagine he couldn’t find the words to answer her 
with. She spoke again afore he did find 'em. 

‘'You must be patient,' she says. 'You must 
bear with me. And, for my sake, you must learn 
to speak lower and not use such — such language 
and slang. Perhaps, if you do that, and never teU 
Doctor Wool or any one else a word of this that is 

between us, I — I’ — perhaps But oh, I wish you 

wouldn't wear those clothes.' 

" I give you my word, Mr. Pratt, I almost hollered 
out loud when she said that about his beautiful clothes. 
And he was as much surprised as I was. 

" ' Clothes,' he says, ' Why, what's the matter 
with these clothes 1 I spent four days in Boston 
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getting these clothes made. Paid the tailor extra to 
hurry. “ Blame the expense ! ” I says to him. ‘ ‘ Tog 
me up! Spread yourself I I’m game.’’ That’s what 
I said.’ 

“ But she only cried again and went off to her 
room. I didn’t hear any more, Mr. Pratt, and I 
wish I hadn’t heard that much. What makes her 
act so ? I can’t understand. If he wasn’t such a 
splendid man, just like a regular nobleman, I might ; 
but I can’t now. Can you ? 

I just shook my head. It did seem to me that 
Eureka’s and Miss Emeline’s pet romance they’d 
built so much on wa’n’t turning out to be all sugar ; 
there was some vinegar in it. 

I was coming to like the Deacon man hrst-rate. 
He and I and Eureka spent more and more time 
together. He seemed to enjoy being in the kitchen 
with us full as much as he did confabbing with Wool 
or Professor Quill. Yes, or even Miss Emeiine. 
And he kept his eyes open ; he was as sharp as a 
razor. There wa’n’t much got by him, I tell you. 

One day I was out in the barn and he drifted in. 
I was currying the horse and he set down on the 
wheelbarrow and begun to ask questions. They was 
questions about Wool and Quill and Miss Emeiine, 
mainly. Especially about Wool. 

Who is he, anyway? Tell me what you know 
about him.” 

I told what I knew, which wa’n’t so much. He 
listened, mighty attentive, 

'‘So Emeline’s money — part of it, anyhow — is 
in that feller’s hands. She’s backing this Breeze 
Bluff health factory, is she ? I guessed as much. 
Now tell me something about the schoolmaster, old 
Long“Shanks — Ouill, I mean. What is he doing 
here?” 

I said he was a patient suffering from general 
breakdown. 
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“ Humph ! Does he dance his breakdowns in that 
room overhead there ? He’s shut up in that room 
most of the time, and no one but Wool is allowed 
to come near him. What is going on in that room ? '' 

I hesitated. '' Web/' says I, '' there's two explana- 
tions been given out so fur ; that is, you can call 'em 
explanations if you want to." 

I told him about the “mathematics " and the 
“ exercises." He sniffed. 

- “Ratsl" he says. “Tell that to the marines. 
YouTe no marine, Pratt. What do vou think is 
up ? " 

For a minute I didn't answer. Then I spoke what 
I'd been thinking for some time. 

“ I believe," I told him, “ that there's something 
else going on, something that's a dead secret between 
the Professor and the Doctor. Miss Emeline told 
Eureka once that Professor Quill was, besides being 
a schoolteacher, a sort of inventor, as you might say. 
He's invented half a dozen contraptions that have 
done pretty well for somebody else, though he ain't 
made much out of 'em. I " 

“ Hold on there ! Wait a minute. How did 
Emeline know all this ? " 

“ Why, she and Quill are old friends. I hey knew 
each other up to Brockton. Didn't she tell you 
that ? " 

“ No. No-o. Fact is, she don't seem to want to 
talk about this Quill feller at all. Hum ! . . . 
Hum! . . . Weil, never mind that. So you think 
he's wwking at some invention or other in that 
room, do ypu ?' " 

“ That's about the only thing I can think of. Don't 
it sound reasonable to you ? " 

“ Why, yes. Only, if he's here for his health, he 
don't seem to be getting much of it. And why does 
Wool lie about it ? And where does Wool come in, 
anyway Pratt, what's your real inside opinion of 
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this Doctor Lysander P, Wool an^^way ? Just between 
you and me — what is it ? '' 

I spent a second or two deciding how to answer. 
He didn’t wait for the decision. 

I see/’ he says. Yes, yes. You think he’s a 
blamed old fraud.” 

'‘Why — ^why, good land, Mr. Deacon! I never 
said nothing like that.” 

“I know you never said it. I said it and you 
thought it. All right. Now I’ll say something else 
you’ve thought : You think there’s some kind of 
crooked work going on here.” 

" There’s nothing crooked about Professor Quill, 
rii take my oath on that.” 

So will I, from what I’ve seen of him ; but it's 
here, just the same. You know what I’m going to 
do? Fm going to heave out a line or two baited 
with the name of Lysander P. I’m in hopes I may 
get a bite or two that’ll lead to information.” 

When he said that I had an idee. I laid down 
my currycomb, got a pencil out of my pocket, and 
wrote a name and address on the back of ' an old 
envelope. 

" You might heave one of your lines in that direc- 
tion,” says I. '' Perhaps you’ll get a bite and perhaps 
you won’t.” 

He read what I’d mitten. ” ‘ Colonel William 
J. Applegate. Such and such Street, Providence, 
R, L,’ ” says he. “ Humph 1 So you think— 

“ I don’t think at all, Mr. Deacon ; I can’t afford 
to. . But I guess sometimes, and, judging from the 
way the Right Livers cleared off these premises in 
a few days after the Colonel did, I ^uess maybe he’d 
come across something interesting and had spread 
the news, on the quiet. Anyho>v, I’d chuck a line 
that way if I was you.” 

"Thanks. You’re a cagey old bird, Pratt. AM 
right, I’m another.” 
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Yes, and there's a third thjat's just as cagey, 
and some more, too, if Fm a judge. His name is 
Lysander P. Wool. That's what you mustn't forget." 

** I won't. If I have a business call that takes me 
away from these latitudes for a week or so pretty 
soon, don't be surprised. And don't ask too many 
questions as to where I'm going, either." 

For a week or so after this nothing special happened* 
He and Miss Emeline were together about as much 
as usual and no more. When they was together 
Doctor Wool most generally happened to be some- 
wheres in the neighbourhood. ■ Once the Doctor 
spoke to me concerning 'em. Of course the questions 
he asked wa'n't realty questions — ^just everyday 
talk, that's all — but it was him that led the talk in 
that direction. 

“ Miss Adams and our new friend, Mr. Deacon, 
are congenial spirits, are they not," he says, smiling 
as ever. 

“ Seem to be," says I. 

" It w'ould appear so. Yes. I am — er — delighted, 
of course. Delighted — yes. They are old acquaint- 
ances, I believe." 

“ So Eureka says, Miss Emeline says." 

“ Yes. Old acquaintance should not be forgotten, 
the song teUs us. Mr. Deacon is a gentleman of wide 
experience, I should say." 

“ 'Pears to' be." 

No doubt he and Miss Adams knew each other 
— er— very well in years gone by." 

Think so?" 

“ Yes— er Why 1 Why I What's this ? " ■ 

He forgot to purr when he said the '' What's this ? " 
The organ music stopped and his voice sounded 
human and pretty sharp, all to once. I looked up. 
What I saw, was Professor Quill and Deacon walking 
across the lawn together. I looked at them and then 
I looked at Wool. His heavy eyebrows was drawn 
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together and, until he noticed that I was watching 
him, he looked uglier'n ever I see him. 

He started over to meet 'em. When he spoke 
the ugliness was all gone. He was smooth and 
beautiful as a taffy image in a candy store window. 
Oh, he was a cagey old bird, Lysander was, just as 
I told the Deacon man. 

“ Ah r' he purred. “ Good morning, gentlemen. 
Good morning. You have been for a little stroll 
together ? Yes ? " 

‘"Yes," says Deacon. ‘‘ WeVe strolled some. 
Hey, Professor ? " 

Professor Quill acted pretty nervous. Yes, and 
scared, too, seemed to me. His thin face — ^thinner 
than ever, since he'd been doing the mathematic 
exercise " — ^went sort of pale and he stammered when 
he spoke. 

I — I happened to meet Mr. Deacon and we — 
we walked together," he said. 

'' Of course, naturally. And talked, too, I presume. 
That is one of the charms of walking, according to 
— er — one of our great authors. A walk without the 
pleasant accompaniment of conversation is like — er 
— forget the comparison, but it is immaterial. You 
have talked — yes." 

Guess I've done most of the talking," says Deacon. 
'' The Professor's kind of tired, I judge. Acts pretty 
worn out, to me." 

“ Oh, not at ail; not at ail," put in Quill, in a 
hurry. " I— I am quite fresh, I assure you." 

Wool shook his big head, same as a Sunday-school 
superintendent might shake it at a naughty little 
young-one in the front pew. 

“Ah," says he, smiling, sugary but reprovihg, as 
you might say, “ the Professor does not forget^ our 
motto, I see. He is thinking right-r-thinking right, 
yes. But we must not forget our rules, also, must 
we ? I am sure it is time for your exercise. Professor 
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Quill. If I might— in my capacity as father of this 
little— er — flock — offer a suggestion, it would be that 
you should not forget your exercise, Professor.'' 

The Professor was already on his way to the 
house. 

'' I — I did forget," he stammered, walking fast, 
" I beg your pardon, Doctor Wool Mr. Deacon, you 
— you will excuse me, won't you? " 

" Sure thing," says Deacon. “ Don't let me inter- 
fere with the exercises, Profess." 

“ Professor Quill fatigued," purrs Wool, offering 
explanation. " His system was quite broken down 
when he came here, but we are gradually rebuilding 
it we — er — trust. Did he^ — er — tell you of — er — of 
his treatment, Mr. Deacon ? " 

'' Not a thing. We just talked along, that’s all. 
Guess it's time for my exercise, ain't it ? Where's 
that long-legged director ? Hi, King Edward ! 
Looking for me, w^as you ? " 

He called Hopper " King Edward " or " Richard 
the Third" or "Queen Victoria" or any British 
name that come handiest. His Lordship didn't like 
it a mite, but he didn't dast to say an3rthing. 

Two days later he — ^Deacon, I mean — went off on 
that " business errand." He told Miss Emeline — so 
Eureka said ; I got all that kind of news from her 
— that he'd be gone only a few days. He was going 
to look into a finance ^air, that was his excuse to 
her and to Wool. She seemed resigned to have him 
go. Their secret had been kept first-rate. Eureka 
and I were the only outsiders that knew it. 

So he told her he was going on the finance errand ; 
but to me he said different. 

" Fm off," he says, " When I come back I may 
bring a fish or two off those ' lines ' you and I were 
talking about. I hope I shall." 

" Mr, Deacon," I whispered, looking around to 
make sure nobody was listening, " have you located 
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that — that thing that keeps the Professor in his 

room ? '' 

He winked. “ I am beginning to smell the rat/’ 
he says. I rather guess Fm beginning to smell 
him.’' 

'' What’s he smell like ? ” 

''He smells like rubber,” 

" Humph 1 I smelt as much of him as that. You 
can’t go through that upstairs hall without smelling 
that much.” 

He winked. " Maybe so/’ he says, " but Fve been 
used to that smell for a good many years. It's my 
business. However, that ain’t the smell Fm going 
after on this trip. Fm going to smell wool. So long, 
Pratt.” 


" Miss Emelij^e don’t seem to be mourning for her 
long-lost now he’s gone as much as she did when she 
thought he never would come back,” I says to 
Eureka. 

Deacon had been away from the sanitarium five 
days, and, though I’d been hoping he might write 
and report, he hadn’t at all. 

"Course she don’t! ” snapped Eureka. She was 
awful touchy on the subject of Miss Emeline and 
Lot, seemed so. The touchiness was growing on her 
every day. “ Why should she ? She knows now he 
will come back.” 

" Has he wrote to her ? ” 

" I don’t know.” 

" Does she write to him ? ” 

" I suppose likely she does. Engaged folks usually 
write to each other, don’t they? ” 

" Does she talk about him ? ” 

" No, not much.” 

" What does she talk about ? ” 
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“Why, not much of anything. Mr. Pratt, what 
is the matter with Miss Emeline ? There's something 
on her mind. She's awful troubled about something."' 

I noticed that myself. I should have thought 
'twas on account of her “ engagement ’ —I had my 
opinion as to the joy of that engagement by this 
time—if it hadn't been for her telling me, long afore 
the Deacon man showed up, about her “ anxieties.'" 
No, it wa'n't that alone, nor another thing that I 
suspicioned strong, 'twas something else, some worr}" 
that w^as on her mind. 'Twas plain enough to see that 
"twas there, but what it was I didn't know. 

There wa'n't any use talking about it ; there's 
never much use talking when talk don't do any good, 
at least that's my way of thinking. A pile of folks 
in this world think different, I know, but that's my 
way. So I changed the subject. 

“This Deacon man is a tip-top chap, ain't he," 
says 1. 

“ Yes," says Eureka. 

“I lilce him fine. Don't you? " 

“Yes." 

' ' And he likes you . You heard what he said to 
Miss Emeline about you, and he's said the same to 
me a whole lot of times. Says you're a stunning 
good girl." 

I thought that would please her, and I guess it 
did. But she didn't say nothing. I tried again. 

“ Say, some folks have all the luck, don't they? 
says 1. “ And them that have it don't seem to 

appreciate it. Miss Emeline don't appear to hurrah 
over what's in store for her as much as a body'd 
think she would. Godfrey ! Suppose you was going 
to marry a man — and a good man, too; a little 
rough, but that's nothing — ^just suppose you w'as 
going to be Mrs. Lot Deacon, sealskin sacks and 
diamonds and Roo de What-dye-call-its and — and all 
the rest of it. Just suppose you was going to be 
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that, Eureka ; hey ? Yo%i wouldn't tell him not to 
wear thunder-and-iightning clothes, would you ? I 
tell you, I Why, what's the matter? " 

She whirled on me like a teetotum. Her eyes 
fairly flashed sparks. Acted as if she was fighting 
to keep from crying. 

You — you " she sputtered. “ How — how — 

what do you mean by talking to me that way ? Just 
because Pm poor, and work out, and haven't got 
any family — I mean any that's more aristocratic than 
a mud-turtle's — you — you think you can say anything 
you want to to me. I haven't got any feelings. I 

She choked right up then and turned away, I 
never felt worse in my life. I liked Eureka ; I never 
saw a girl I liked more ; and I wouldn't have hurt 
her feelings for no money. I couldn't see how I'd 
hurt 'em now, but I ain’t lived fifty-odd year with- 
out learning that there's times when argument with 
a female is as bad policy as thumping a bull's nose 
with your fist to see which is the hardest. I walked 
over to her and put my hand on her shoulder. 

“ Land of love, Eureka 1 " says L “ I didn't mean 
to do any harm and I beg your pardon for it. As 
for heaving your poverty at you, that would be a 
smart thing for me to "do, wouldn’t it ? ^ I’m so 
scant of money myself that I welcome a sMft in the 
weather, on account of the change in it." 

That made her laugh and she cheered up a little. 

Oh, well," she says, I am foolish, I suppose. 
Born that way, I guess. I don't know what ails me 
lately." 

I changed the subject again. 

Any news from the other strayed-or-stolen ? " I 
asked her. “ Any answers from that' missing wife 
of Lord James's ? " 

No, not a thing. I shall begin to believe as you 
do, pretty soon, that there ain't any wife and never 
was," 
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If she was losing her faith in romance and the 
like of that there must something ail her sure, I 
thought. This was the fust time I’d ever heard her 
even hint that the Swede ’ummer wouldn’t report 
on deck some time or other. And she’d quit talking 
about my " fortune,” too ; never mentioned it at all. 
She seemed absent-minded, sort of, and blue and 
more’n once during the next couple of days I caught 
her setting alone in the kitchen, staring at nothing 
in particular and sighing every little while. When 
I’d ask her what the trouble was, she’d just say 
” Nothing,” and get up and go away. 

" I guess you’re in love, after all, Eureka,” I says 
hoping to tease her into better spirits. " You act 
just the way the lovesick young womeii in your 
Home Comforter yarns do. Who’s the lucky man ? 
Tou told me twa’n’t Lord James, he being married 
already. There’s only me and Wool left on the 
premises, and I’m too bashful to ask you which of us 
'tis/' 

" Oh, don’t be such a punkinhead,” was all the 
satisfaction I got out of that. 

I was over to the village the next forenoon and 
stopped into the post-office, hoping there might be 
a note for me from Deacon. There wa’n’t, though 
but Nate Scudder come from out behind the letter-box 
rack and hailed me. Him and I hadn’t had much 
to say to each other since he offered me the “ com- 
mission on whatever I’d help him sell the sanitarium. 

I was surprised when he called me by name and offered 
to shake hands. I answered pleasant enough, but I 
didn’t shake. 

" Got a minute or two to spare, Sol, have ye ? ” 
he says. “ I— I want to talk with you a little 
mite.” 

“ All right, Nate,” says I. “ If I wanted to talk 
with you 'twould be a little mite, too. You’d be 
surprised how little.” 
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“ Now, now/' says he, “ what's the use of quarrel- 
ling ? I ain't going to talk about that bill — not 
BOW, I ain't. It's something else. Here, come on 
inside here, where we can be comf table. Come on, 
won't ye ? " 

First I wa'n’t going to, and then I thought I would, 
just for the fun of it. I was curious to find out 
what he was up to now. So he took me into the 
back shop, amongst the kerosene barrels and empty 
boxes, and, after beating all around Robin Hood's 
barn by talking about the weather and so on, he 
finally commenced to work up into the latitude of 
his subject. And that subject surprised me ; 'twas 
Lord James. 

“ This Hopper man over to your place," he says ; 

he's sort of manager there, ain't he ?" 

Manager nothing ! " says I. ‘‘ He manages his 
own job, same as I manage mine, but that's all he 
manages." 

“ But it’s a pretty good job he's got, ain't it ? " 
says he. “ Makes good money at it, don't he ? " 

“Why, fair to middling, I cal'late. Why ? He 
don't owe you any ‘ bilis,' does he, Nate ? " 

“ No-o. Nd, he don't owe me nothing— not yet. 
Is he any relation to Eureka Sparrow ?" 

“ Relation ?’ Him ? Why, he's from England 
and she hails from Wellmouth Neck. I can't think 
of any two places that's less liable to be relation to 
each other than that, not offhand. What in the 
world put that notion into your head, Nate ? " 

He hummed and hawed. ‘"Oh, I don't know,” 
he says. “They was so thick and friendly, you 
see.” 

“Thick and friendly! Nate, if ’twas hard cider 
season I’d begin to believe you had been sampling 
stock, even if ’tis pretty early in the day for that 

Course I knew better ; the only time he ever 
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sampled anything was when somebody else was paving 
for it ; but I liked to stir him up. 

“ Look here, Sol Pratt,” he snarled, “ I want you 
to understand I don’t drink liquor. I’ve got better 
sense.” 

“That so? Well, I always heard ’twas good 
sense not to drink your brand of cider, Nate. How- 
ever, we won’t argue about that. What do j^ou 
mean by saying Eureka and His Lordship— Hopper 
I mean— are thick and friendly?” 

" Well, they was together over at Horsefoot Island 

that time and now they’re together again and 

and ” 

'' What are you driving at, Nate ? ” 

‘Oh, nothing much. Sol, you answer me this ; 
If the Sparrow girl and that Englishman ain’t awful 
friendly, what is she doing his advertising for him for ? ” 

I whistled. “ Oh, I see,” says 1. “ Yes, yes, I see. 
How did you know she’d been advertising? ” 

He fidgeted a jiffy and then he says : “ I know 
’cause I’ve seen her advertisement in the Boston 
papem. Huldy Ann, my wife, and I both see it. 
That s how I know. Who’s this wife of his ? And 
how did he lose her ? Funny thing to lose, a wife 
is, seems to me.” 

I laughed. You can lose ’most anything in 
New York, so I ve heard tell,” I answered. “It’s 
a pretty big place and there’s lots of kidnappers 
around. 

Humph ! Huldy and I went to N ew York thirteen 
year ago and she didn’t get lost. Nobody kidnapped 
her. What are you gmning at ? ” 

I could have told him, but I thought ’twas iust 
as well not to. . 

“Nothing,” says 1. " My face itched, I guess. 

Hopj^r s _\nfe is a foreigner ; she can’t speak hardly 
ray English, and so ’twas easy for her to get lost, 
ixiats nis story, anyhow.'" 
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'' Humph 1 I callate there's a pretty good-sized 
reward for her, ain't there? " 

“Not that I ever heard of." 

“ How you talk ! Course there's a reward. There 
must be, else why would Eureka Sparrow be so inter- 
ested ? Seems natural enough if a man lost his wife 
he'd pay a reward to get her back. By cracky ! he’d 
have to," 

“ Maybe so." 

“No maybe about it. Oh, you can't fool me, Sol 
Pratt. That Sparrow girl sees a chance to make 
some money, and that's what she's advertising for. 
I know a thing or two, I do." 

“ Do you ? Land sakes 1 I am surprised. Learn 
something every day, don't we." 

“ Quit your fooling. There's something queer 
about that English Hopper man and I always thought 
there was. He ain't a common person at all ; any- 
how, 1 never see anybody like him. You always 
call him ' Lord James ' and so does Eureka. What 
makes you? Tell me now, honest." 

I looked at him. He was serious as a meeting- 
house door. I was having a fairly good time and 
I thought 'twas too bad to cut it short. I shook 
my head. 

“ You're asking a whole lot of questions, Nate/' 
says I, trying my best to be mysterious. “ What are 
you so anxious to know for? " 

He answered averaging quick for him. 

“ Nothing, nothir^," he says. " I read only 
t'other day about a Lord that had been play-acting 
on the stage in this country for years and years. 
Nobody knew he was one, nuther, till his dad died 
and left him a million or so. You can't always tell 
about them foreigners." 

“That's so, you can't. You're a pretty smart 
feller, Nate, you are. But if I was you, I wouldn't 
talk much about Lord — I mean about Mr. Hopper,, 
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nor about Eureka's advertisements, neither. It's 
supposed to be a secret and you might get into 
trouble." 

" My soul and body ! I sha'n't tell. Huldy Ann 
nor I ain't mentioned it to a soul. I — I was just 
sort of curious, that's all, just curious. Understand, 
don’t you, Sol ? Say, don't tell Eureka I spoke to 
you about her advertising. She might not like it." 

He made me promise I wouldn't tell Eureka nor 
His Lordship, and finally I said I wouldn’t. But 
all the way home I wondered and wondered what 
in the world set him on that track. At last I came 
to the conclusion that he figgered Eureka must be 
in the thing for money and the least idee that some 
one was going to lay hands on a cent was enough 
to stir him aU up. It was a joke, the whole business, 
and his notion that Hopper might be a real Lord was 
the funniest part of it. 

Another couple of days went by, and I forgot it 
altogether. Then I was reminded in an odd way.. 
'Twas Eureka that reminded me. 

‘/Mr. Pratt," says she, “what do you suppose 
Nate Scudder wants to see me about ? " 

She'd caught me unexpected, and I had to swallow 
afore I could answer. 

“Wants to see you?" I says. “Why? Does 


“ He says he does. His man — the poor thii 
delivers his orders for six dollars a week— 
here just now and left me a note. Here 'tis 
it." 

I took the note. It was wrote in pencil on 
of browm paper and read like tins : 

“ Dear Eureka : 

“ I wished you w^ould come over to my 
along about eight o'clock to-night. I got son: 
important I want to talk to you about. It is bi 
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and you will not be sony you came. Do not say 
ansdhing about it to anybody but send word by EH 
[Eli was his order man] that you will be on hand. 
Come sure. You will not lose anything by it. I 
always thought a lot of you and your folks and so 
did Huida. 

Yours truly, 

Nathan T. Scudder.’* 

“ What do you make of that ? says she, watching 
my face. ** What do you suppose he wants to see 
me about ? 

I dodged that question. Asked one of my own 
instead. 

“Are you going? '' says I. 

“ I told Eli I would. First I was mad, on account 
of that stillness about he and Huldy Ann thinking 
a lot of me and my folks— that's enough to make 
anybody mad. Then I got curious, wbndering what 
it could be that I ' wouldn't lose anything by/ and 
I said rd go. I thought maybe you'd go with me." 

“ Fd be glad to. But — but you notice he says 
you're not to say anything to anybody." 

“ I noticed it, but I don't have to mind Nate Scud- 
der unless I want to, I should hope. Fd like to 
have you come first rate, if you Pa always 

said it took at least six average humans to keep 
abreast of old Nate, and you're more'n average, 
'cording to my thinking, so you'd be worth as much 
as the extra five. I'd feel safer if you was along. 
Will you come ? " 

I didn't have to be asked again. Remembering 
Nate's talk to me, I should have hated to miss it. 
Maybe here was the answer to the conundrum. 

“Yes," says I, “ FU go with you, Eureka. I'll 
drive you over to-night, if the Doctor don't say no." 

He didn't and we arrived at Scudder's on time. 
All the w^ay over Eureka was speculating and won- 
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dering what it meant and what Nate wanted to see 
her about. I had a kind of foggy guess, but I didn't 
guess out loud ; kept pretending to be as puzzl 
she was. 

Nate met us at the front door of his house, winch 
was out back of the store. He wa'n't any too glad 
to lay eyes on me. 

“ I was kind of expecting you’d come alone. 
Eureka,” he says. '' However, I suppose likely you 
didn’t like to make the trip by yourself. You can 
w’^ait out in the store, Sol. Some of the fellers from 
the village and around are there, and they’ll be awful 
tickled to see you.” 

” They’ll have to tickle themselves then,” says 
Eureka, decided. '' Mr, Pratt’s going to stay with 
me. I fetched him for just that.” 

He backed and filled, said ’twas kind of private 
and so on, but she never budged. 

''You can see us both or neither,” she told him. 
" I ain’t particular which it is, myself.’’ 

So, after a spell, he decided to make the best of 
it and shoved us into the front parlour. 'Twas a 
dismal sort of a place, with hair wreaths, and wax 
fruit, and tin lambrekins over the windows, and 
land knows what all. It looked like a tomb and 
smelt pretty nigh as musty and dead-and-gone. 

We sat down on the hair-cloth sofa, holding hands 
to keep from sliding off on to the floor, and he walked 
around trying the doors to see if they w^as latched. 
He acted awful fidgety and excited. 

"Where’s Huldy Ann? ” says I, by the way of 
starting things going. 

" She’s — she’s busy,” he says. " Eureka, I — I 
wrote you I had something to say to you, didn’t 

"Yes,” snaps Eureka, who was pretty fidgety her- 
self, " you did. Why don’t you say it ? ” 

"I’m going to, I’m going to. I— I Well, 



you see, tureKa, it s sucn a sort oi pnvaie uuiig 
that I— —" Sol, don’t you think you’d better see 
the fellers in the store ? They’ll be disappointed if 
they know you’re here and they don’t get a chance 
to say hullo.” 

“ Then they’ll' have to bear up best they can,’” 
says Eureka. ' ‘ Mr. Pratt don’t think any such thing. 
He’s going to stay right here. Go on and tell what 
the private thing is. I can’t stay all night.” 

He took a couple of turns up and down the floor, 
and then he begun, really begun this time. 

“Eureka,” he says, "you’ve been advertising for 
a wife — not for yourself ; course I don’t mean that.. 
Ha ! ha ! No, I don’t mean that. But you’ve been 
advertising for a wife for your Mr. Hopper man. 
You have, ain’t you ?” „ , 

At the mention of these ads Eureka had stiffened 
up like a wooden image. Now she flew at him. 

"What if I have,” she says. . "What business is 
that of yours, Nate Scudder ? How did you know 

about it ? ” . 

" There, there, don’t get mad. I see it in the papers, 

of course. I— I Say, look here ; what reward 

is there for that wife? ” 

“ Reward ? ” 

" Yes, yes, reward. What will this Mr. Hopper 
pay for his wife, suppose a body fetched her to him i 
What’ll he pay ? ” 

“ Pay ? Nathan ’Scudder, what are you talking 
about ? Do you mean to tell me that you know 

■ -y-f ■ 

I don't mean to tell you nothing. Fm just asking 
about that reward. See here, Eureka ; suppose a— 
a sartin party had got track of that wife, that Swede 
woman, and could fetch her to her husband any time 
— would you be willing to divide the rew^ard with that 

^^Eureka looked at him, and then at me, and then 
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at him again. She was so set back she didn’t know 

what to do. 

“Reward!” she stammered. “There ain’t anv 
reward. What ” ^ 

But Nate was excited, too. 

I know better, he sung out. " Course there’s a 
anybody be fool enough to take 
^ that trouble and pay for them ads for nothing ? 

I here is a reward, and I want half of it. I’m reason- 

able ; I might have took the whole. Huldv Ann 
says I ought to ; but I’m reasonable, I want to do 
the fair thing and save trouble. When that postal 
card came saying that the people she was working 
for thought likely she was the one that had been 
advertised for, I 

^ postal card I Whose postal 

iir * course. It had ‘ E. W. Sparrow 

Wapatomac, Ma^.,’ on it and I ” 

“ When did it come ? ” 

II come four days ago, that’s when. And I took 
all the trouble to go clear up to Boston and see those 
peop le, and pay my fare and hers and — and 

He stopped. Eureka was standing right in front 
ot lum, and her fingers were twitching. He didn’t 
have much hair left, but if I was him I’d have been 
scared of losing the remainders. 

“ A postal card ! ” she snapped. “ A postal card 

^ you— and you 

Where ts that postal card? ” 

Nate turned pale. I guess he’d said more’n he 

meant to. 

“ It’s— it’s in your box this minute,” he stammered. 
1—1 was going to put it there afore, but it got— 
er-^r — mislaid somehow, and — and 

“ I know who mislaid it. And who kept 

it andread it, too. , Oh, you— vou I’ll put you 
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in jail for this. I can. I can put him in jail, can’t 
I, Mr. Pratt. 

I didn't know, but I hated to disappoint her,. 
Besides, she had all of my sympathy. 

'' Seems to me Fve read of folks getting about 
ten years for stealing other people's mail/’ I said, 
cheerful. 

“ Stealing! ” Nate fairly jumped up and down. 
“ I never stole it. I — ” 

The door from the hall opened, and Huldy Ami 
put in her head. 

“ He's come,” says she. “ He’s here now, ahead 
of time. What’ll I do with him? ” 

I guessed who ’twas right off, and afore Nate 
could answer I stepped over to that door and sang 
out,: . . . 

“Hopper!” I hailed. “Hopper, here we are I 
Come ahead in.” 

And in he came, afore either Huldy or her husband 
could make a move. He looked surprised enough to 
see us. 

“ ’Elio,” says he. “ ’Elio, Pratt, ’Elio, Eureka. 
What’s all this ? What’s up ? Did ’e send for you, 
too? ” 

“ He did,” says I. “I’m glad to see you, Hopper. 
You’re right where you belong, even if you are ahead 
of time. The ” 

“ Huldy 1 ” hoUered Nate, “ don’t go. Stay here. 
I — I need you.” 

“ But I can’t stay, Nathan. I mustn't. I can’t 
leave ’ 

"Stay here, I tell you! And shut that door.” 

She shut it and stayed. Lord James looked as if 
he cal’lated he’d struck a crazy asylum on the loonies' 
busy evening. 

“ What ? For ’Eaven sakes,” says he, “ what 

" He’s got your ’ ’ began Eureka. Scudder shut 

her off. 
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No, you don't 1" he yelled. “ No, you don't 1 I 
want my half of that reward. It was me that got 
her. I've took time and spent money, and, by 
cracky, I'm going to be paid for it ! You, Lord 
Hopper, or whatever your name is, I expect you to 
pay me a hundred dollars or else I'll ship her back 
where she came from. I will, by cracky ! and then 

I'll sue you for the cash I've spent. I-- " 

Shut up ! " Somebody had to say it, for Eureka 
and Lord James and he and Huldy Ann were all 
going at once. '' Shut up ! "I shouted. '' Let's have 
some common sense here. Nate Scudder, do you 
really mean you've got a hold of Hopper's wife — 
Christina— the one he lost ? " 

“ None of your aEairs what I’ve got a hold of, Sol 
Pratt. You keep out of this. I'm going to get that 

hundred dollars, or " 

He stopped. 'Twas Lord James that stopped 
him. That physical director had grabbed him by 
the neck. I never see a man so white and wild as 
that Englishman. 

'‘What — what are you saying?” he panted, 
betwixt his teeth. " What ? ” 

Eureka was half way to crying. 

" He's got your wife,” she sobbed. "The wife 
you lost in that New York depot. I've been adver- 
tising for her, to help you, and now he Oh, 

you poor thing 1 Mr. Pratt, quick ! He's going to 
faint.” 

But he wa'n't going to faint. He looked at us 
all, and then he made a flying jump for the door. 
Huldy Ann — I cal'late that woman ain't afraid of 
nothing if there's a dollar tied to it — she got in his 
way and hung on to the knob. He see 'twas no use 
there and made a jump to the other door, the one 
that led into the next room. That he hung open 
and bolted headfirst through it. Nate started to 
toiler, but he run into the centre table, with the 
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lamp and photograph album on it, and tumbled fiat 
with the album on top of him. It struck his head 
and made a holler sound, like thumping an empty 
barrel— but I didn’t remember this tih after- 
ward./ : ^ 

I hadn’t time to remember anything. From tnat 
next room came a scream, two screams — one was 
from Lord James and t’other was a woman’s voice 
■ — and a voice. Then there was noises like of 

things falling and banging around and more screams. 
Afore we could any of iis get our wits together, out 
of that door come His Lordship again, running for 
dear life, and right astern of him, with one hand in 
his shirt collar and pounding him like a pile-driver 
with the other, come a woman about six foot tali 
and broad in proportion and with a face on her like 
a wild cat let loose. He was hollering for mercy, 
and she was screeching in some sort of foreign lingo. 
For just about a half a minute they was in that room 
with us. Then they shot out through the door that 
Huldy Ann had been holding shut, slam-banged 
through the hall and outdoor. The yells and thuinps 
moved around the corner of the house and died 
away in the distance. From the direction of the. 
store and post office sounded a tremendous hubbub. 

I judged the gang of loafers there had been some 
surprised and scared. 

Of course they all hands come piling into the house 
to know what was up. Tw^o or tluree of ’em had 
water buckets and one had an axe. You see, they 
figgered the house must be afire. I was laughing 
so I couldn’t say nothing. Eureka was half\vay 
betwixt laughing and crying ; and. Nate was rubbing 
the place where the album hit him and calling his 
wife names for letting the free-for-all get by her and 
outdoor. She might as well have tried to stop a 
train of cars, but that didn’t make no difference. 

While the powwow was going on the big woman 
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came back again. She was considerable rumpled 
and scratched up,- but there was fire in her eye. She 
had Lord James's collar in one big fist and she 
pounded the table with the other and talked a blue 
streak. Nobody could make out plain what she said, 
for she was mainly jabbering Swede lingo, but there 
was English enough, of a kind, to give us some idee. 
Afterward we learned more, and the sense of it .was 
about this : 

Her husband — ^His Lordship was her husband, ail 
right enough — had run off and left her that time in 
the dep6t. He'd done it on purpose, and I don’t 
know as I blame him much. She was a holy terror. 
I never see such a female. Ever since she’d teen 
working around in different folks’ houses, in different 
places, but she never stayed long in one of ’em, and 
there wa’n’t any tears shed when she quit, nigh’s 
I could find out. The people she was with at the 
last place had heard her yarn, as much as they could 
understand of it, and when they read the advertise- 
ment in the paper had wrote the postal to Eureka, 
the one that Scudder had got hold of. He’d read 
it, seen a chance to grab some money, and had gone 
up there, found she was Mrs. Hopper, and had 
brought her down with him on the cars. He hadn’t 
told .her that he had her husband — fear the reward 
wouldn’t be paid, I callate — but had give her to 
understand she was going to have a surprise, some- 
thing fine, for coming to Wapatomac with him. 

That's the yarn. The only part I couldn’t under- 
stand was why the folks she was working for hadn’t 
told Nate that she wanted to find her husband only 
to break his back for him. I callate they was too 
glad to have her took off their hands to take any 
chances. 

Well, Eureka and I left the whole crowd trying 
to pacify her and came away. At the door I called 
back a parting word. 
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“ Say, Nate,” says I, “ Eureka sa}^ you can have 
all the reward. She don’t want none of it.” 

On the way home Eureka was pretty nigh h3^tericy. 
First she’d cry and then she’d laugh. I laughed till 
I ached aU over. 

“ But why — why” says she, " did he talk about 
her so loving that first night ? Cry about her ? And 
can her a hummer, and all that ? ” 

“ WeU,” I said, ‘ ‘ Tve give you my explanation 
a good many times. A pint of cherry bounce'll make 
some folks cry and love all creation besides. Lord 
James is one of that kind ; when he's sober the only 
one he loves is himself." 

Eureka got calmed down when we got to the yard. 

There ! " says she. That's enough of that. Tm 
going to be sensible and forget. But, Mr. Pratt, 
don't you ever, ever say romance or long lost to me 
again. I ' ve had enough romance to last me through/ ' 


We set up till 'most eleven, waiting for His Lordship 
to come back home, but he didn't come. And, to 
make a long story shorter, I might as well say right 
here that I ain't laid eyes on him since he flew out 
of Nate Scudder's parlour with the '' 'ummer " after 
him. Somebody came to his room that night and 
took away his things. I presume 'twas him, but, if it 
was, he was mighty still about it. No, I ain't seen 
Lord James Hopper from that day to this. How he 
got oh the Cape so quick and so quiet is a mystery. 
There's a freight train for Boston that leaves Wapato- 
mac about three in the morning, and I shoxildn't 
wonder if the brakemen of that train could tell a few 
things if they wanted to. But, as they ain't supposed 
to carry passengers, they won't tell. 

Scudder made us a visit the first thing in the 
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morning. He was wild-eyed and all liet up. When he 
found that His Lordship had turned up missing he 
was hotter than ever. Going to sue somebody right 
off, as usual, 

“ How's Lady Christina this morning, Nate ? " I 
wanted to know. How's it seem to have one of the 
nobility in the house ? " 

He fairly gurgled. 

I — I " he stuttered, I— Somebody's 

going to pay for this. Pay for it ; you understand ? " 
Oh, that'll be all right," says L “Think of the 
reward you’re going to get. All you’ve got to do 
is to hang on to the lady till you get that reward. 
Judging from what little I've seen of her, I should 
think you might have to hire a couple of able-bodied 
men to help hang on, but that's nothing, considering." 

I gathered from Ms remarks that him and Huldy 
Ann had been up all night and that the “ hummer " 
was humming yet. 

“ She's a regular tiger," he growled ; “a regular 
tiger. Yell ! You never heard such yeUing as she 
done. And when we tried to stop her I thought 
she'd scratch our eyes out. Half the town was hang- 
ing around the house till breakfast time. And ail 
they done was laugh and carry on. Seemed to think 
'twas funny. Funny ! By cracky, somebody's going 
to pay for the fun. You hear me, somebody's going 
to pay for it. When I tMnk of the time I wasted, 
all out of kindness for other folks, and the car fare 
I spent, and all, I — I ” 

He 'most cried when he mentioned that car fare. 
Nothing would do but he must see Doctor Wool 
right off. Seemed to have an the Doctor 

would pay the reward, or the exp^rfi^s, or something. 
He never made a bigger mistake in his life. Lysander 
said he was sorry, very sorry, but of course the 
domestic affairs of servants was not hi% business, 
and, without wishing to hurt anybody's feelings, 
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he would suggest that Mr. Scudder did not holler 
so in his office or on the sanitarium grounds ; it was 
disturbing to the patients. Nate went away, waving 
both arms and threatening to sue all creation, Lord 
James and Eureka especial. 

Eureka and I talked about the affair most of that 
day, and I presume likely we’d have talked all the 
evening, too, if we’d had the chance. But we didn’t 
have it. Something else happened that evening, and 
it put Hopper and the “ ’ummer ” out of our heads 
for good and all. 

’Twas after supper and I went out to the barn 
to lock up. I was just taking the key out of the 
door when I felt a hand on my arm. I turned 
around. There, alongside of me, was Lot Deacon, 
as large as life— which was large enough, goodness 
knows. 

He’d been away over a week, and I’d begun to 
think something must have happened to him ; but 
it hadn’t. 

Hello 1 ” I sung out. Well, for the land sakes,, 
where did you come from ? ” 

“ Hush !'” he whispers. “ Don’t make any noise. 
I came on the afternoon train, and I’ve been hang- 
ing around the woods ever since. I don’t want any- 
one to know I’m here. Don’t say anything, but 
come along. I want you.” 

I couldn’t help saying something ; however, I said 
it in a whisper. 

’’ Did you find out ” I asked. He interrupted^ 

me, sharp. 

“ I found out what I went after,” he says. Now 
I mean to find out more. I want you to come with 
me to that room of Quill’s.” 

“But — ^but he’s there, ain’t be ?” 

“No, I think he’s gone out. ^ There is no light 
in the window. And Wool’s in his office, so the coast 
is clear. Come.” 
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But how are you going to get into that room ? 
The door's always locked/' 

“I've got a key that will fit. I looked after that 
while I was away. Be quiet now/’ 

I didn’t say any more. We tiptoed into the 
house, up the stairs and along the hall to the door 
of the room where the Professor had been spending 
so much of his time. 'Twas locked, of course, but 
the Deacon man got a big bunch of keys out of his 
pocket and commenced to putter with the lock. The 
fifth key he tried fitted, and we tiptoed into the 
room, closing the door behind us. The smell of 
burnt rubber was so strong it pretty nigh choked us. 

Deacon scratched a match, found a lamp and lit 
it. Then I pulled the window shades down tight, 
and we commenced to look around. 

That room was a surprise party in its way. The 
carpet had been pulled off the floor, there was a 
pine table in the middle, and aU around was the 
most curious mess of truck. Bottles by the dozen 
and little trays and tools and hammers and measuring 
things, even a little alcohol lamp and a sort of baby 
forge which was run by alcohol, too. And rubber 
— all kinds of rubber ; big round chunks of the raw 
•stuff, same as it comes from the place where they grow 
it; and strips of soft rubber like the bands they 
put around bundles ; and pieces of hard, shiny stufi 
that didn’t look like rubber at all. 

I couldn’t make head nor tail of the mess, but 
Deacon got more interested every second. He went 
snooping around, picking up this thing and that, 
looking at ’em, and handling 'em, and holding ’em 
to the lamp so’s to see ’em plainer. All at once I 
heard him fetch his breath hard. 

“ Good Lord ! ’’ he says, almost forgetting to 

whisper. “ Good Lord A’mighty " 

He had one of the hard, shiny pieces in his hand 
and was staring at it with all the eyes in his head. 
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“What is it? ” says I. 

He didn’t answer for a second. When he did his 
voice sounded sort of scared and reverent. 

“ I — it can’t be,’’ he says. “ It can’t be. How 
could he do it here? Without the equipment or 
anything ? He couldn’t ! and yet — and yet I beheve 
he has. It’s a new process ; some new process, with 

chemicals. If it is— if it is, it is the biggest thing- ’’ 

He stopped and went on twitching and pulling at 
the shiny, black thing in his hands. 

" What is it ? ” I whispered. “ What have you 

struck ? ” , 

He turned 'to me, and his eyes were shining and 
his mouth worldng. 

“ It’s the answer,” says he. " By the great and 
mighty, I believe it’s the answer!” 

Afore I could ask another question I heard some- 
thing. So did he. We looked at each other. 

*' Some one’s coming,” he whispered, low and 
quick. “ They may be coming here. We mustn’t be 
seen. What will we do ? ” 

We couldn’t go out of the door we come in without 
walking right into that hall. I looked a,round. 
There was another room connecting with this one, 
the Professor’s bedroom it was. I grabbed him by 
the arm and pulled him into it, closing the door easy 
astern of me ; it was swelled and wouldn’t latch, but 

I held it shut. , , ■ , , , ^ 

The person we’d heard in the hall had stopped 
and was knocking on the door to the room^ where 
the bottles and rubber and all the rest of it was. 

We’d ought to have locked that door from the 
inside but we hadn’t. And we’d left the lamp burn- 
ing, too. The knock— a mighty faint, careful knock 
it was — sounded again. Then some one said ; ^ 

“ Professor 1 Professor QuiU, are you there ? 

No answer, of course. Then I heard the door 
open and the person who had knocked came in. i 
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knew who 'twas, for I recognized the voice, but I 
bent down to the keyhole of one door to make sure. 
Twas Miss Emeline, and she was alone. I felt 
Deacon's hand moving up and closing over my 
mouth. 'Twas plain he wanted me to keep that 
mouth shut. 

Professor," says Miss Emeline again. Professor, 
where are you ? " 

She tried our door, but I hung on to it like grim 
death. She whispered the Professor's name again, 
and then she gave it up and went tiptoeing around 
that other room. Deacon and I kept still. 

Next minute there was more footsteps in the hall, 
heavy, solid footsteps, and I heard Miss Emeline give 
a little scream. 

"Oh!" says she. “Oh, I " 

“ Why, Miss Adams 1 " booms Doctor Wool's voice. 
“ Miss Adams, what are you doing here ? " 

Again I thought 'twas time for us to be making 
ourselves scarce. I remembered there was a door 
from that bedroom to the hall, and the idee struck 
me that we might clear out that way. But, as I 
started to move. Deacon held me tight. For some 
reason or other he didn't seem to want to clear outr 

I heard the Doc close the door of the other room. 
Then he says again : 

“ Why, Miss Adams, what are you doing here ? " 

I expected to hear some sort of excuse or apology. 
I sartin never expected to hear what I did. When 
she answered him 'twa'n't to make any excuses. 

“ Doctor Wool," she says, “ why did you tell me 
that Professor Quill was working on a mathematical 
S 5 ^stem in this room? " 

He didn't answer on the jhmp. I wish I might 
have seen his face, but he was out of range of the 
keyhole. 

“ My dear Miss Adams," he purred. “ Really I 
— I can't understand " 
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“ Why did you tell me that? 

“ I told you because— because you asked me.'’ 

'M asked you for the truth and you told me a 
faisehood. Yes, a deliberate falsehood.'’ 

A falsehood ! Miss Adams, l am not accustomed 
to—” ■ "■ 

It didn’t make any difference to her what he was 
accustomed to. The '' first family ’’ blood was up ; 
I never heard her speak so sharp and brisk. She 
flew back at him afore he could get his purr working 
good. 

You told me a faisehood. Any one can see that 
the story of a mathematical system is ridiculous and 
untrue. He has been working at some experiment 
here, some chemical experiment, I am sure. It is 
perfectly plain. You knew that I was Professor 
Quill’s friend ; that we were old friends. Why have 
you deceived me in this way ? ” 

He hesitated again. Then I cal’iate he made up 
his mind to change his course. That tack was 
fpfrhiTiP* him further from port every second, and I 
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Yes — yes, I will explain. It is trae that I deceived 
you as to our good friend Quili's occupation here. 
But it was a deception which he begged me to practise 
upon you. Upon you and the rest — yes. He has 
not been engaged in mathematical research; it is 
research of another kind. I . . . You must be 
prepared for a shock, my dear Miss Adams ! it pains 
me extremely to tell you, but I must. Professor 
Quill came here because of the state of his health ; 
he told you that, did he not ? 

“Yes; yes, he did. But what do you mean by 
paining me? Is he worse? 

“ He will never be better. He told you, I presume, 
as I did, that his ailment was a nervous one. It is 
more than that.'" 

“ More ? Oh, what do you mean ? 

“ I mean that our friend — my friend as well as 
yours — is afflicted mentally.'' 

I heard her give a little gasp. \¥hen she spoke 
her voice shook like a loose jib. 

“ MentaUy ? " she said. “ Afflicted mentally ? Oh, 
you don't mean " 

“ I mean the worst. He is afflicted in his mind. 
He suffers from hallucinations. This—all this here 
— is one of them." 

“ Oh, what are you trying to tell me ? Is he 
insane?" 

“ Not precisely that. Not that — now, or ever, 
let us hope. But he is mentally irresponsible. He 
suffers, as I said, from hallucinations, and they must 
be humoured or the consequences will be alarming. 
He believes himself to be a great inventor. In other 
days — when you knew^ him in Brockton— he had 
invented, or discovered, several — er — well, chemical 
processes of some trifling value. Now, however, his 
hallucination is that he is on the trail of a great dis- 
covery ; something in the " — he hesitated. I guess 
likely he was just going to tell the truth, and, not 
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“ Indeed ! I fear you are neglecting our chief 
guides here in this little haven of rest and true living. 
You are not thinking right, I fear. Remember, 
thought is all, and as we think, we are.” 

This was his sheet anchor, generally speaking. 
Give out from the pulpit that way, with his big voice 
rolling and purring, it usually done the business for 
the person that tried to argue mth him. But now 
the anchor dragged. 

" Oh, don’t ! ” says Miss EmeUne. “ Please don’t 
repeat that nonsense now.” 

"Nonsense! My dear Miss ” 

“ Yes, nonsense. I am beginning to believe it is 
nonsense. Doctor Wool, why have all the patients 
except myself and Professor Quill ^d — and Mr. 
Deacon, left this sanitarium of yours.” 

" Ours— o«rs, Miss Adams. Without you it might 
never have been.” 

" Yes, I suppose it is mine, in a sense. My money 
financed it. But why did all these people leave ; and 
leave at once ? ” 

"Some were cured; some were ” 

" Nonsense 1 It was not because they were cured 
that they left. Why did they— Colonel Applegate 
in particular — hint to me that there was something 
wrong here. They did, and they hinted that I 
would learn some day what it was. And here is 
another thing : Why does it cost so much money to 
keep up this establishment ? ” 

The — er — question of servants ; the — er — high 
cost of living; the ” 

“ There are fewer servants now than ever. And 
almost no patients. Yet you ask me for more and 
larger sums of money all the time. Only yesterday 
you asked me for five thousand dollars. I can’t 
understand it. I can’t afford it. My bankers tell 
me my income will be seriously impaired, if this keeps 
on. What do you do with all that money ? ” 
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panted Miss Emeline. “ Tm so glad 1 '' 'Twas 
the first time Fd ever heard her call him by his first 
name, and I guess she didn't know she did it. 

“ What is the matter ? Doctor, what were you 
. doing ? Why don't you answer me ? " 

The Doctor answered. Answered pretty cool, too, 
considering how he'd been caught. 

'' Nothing is the matter. Professor," he said, 
soothing. " Cairn yourself, my dear sir. Miss Adams 

and I Well, we are here, as you see. I felt 

obliged to disclose your secret to her. She had 
surmised it already." 

'‘Then you know?" His voice showed how 
excited he was. “ Then you know about it ? Did he 
tell you, Emeline? " 

" I told her," purred Wool. " Don't excite yourself, 
I beg." 

His begging wa'n't much use, so fur's results went. 
The Professor kept right on. 

“Then you. know? " he asked again. 

“Yes, Fknow. He told me." 

“ Of the process ? The vulcanizing process ? It 
is new ! It is wonderful ! It will revolutionize the 
vulcanizing of rubber, make it as hard and as tough 
as steel almost and at haH the cost of the old, inferior 
way." 

“She knows," says Wool, hasty. “She knows. 
Let us not speak of it now." 

But Miss Emeline seemed to want to speak of ■ it. 

“Vulcanizing? " she said, as if she didn't under- 
stand. “ Hard as steel ? Why, how can you ihake 
water-proof garments as hard as steel ? " 

Wool laughed, or tried to. “You misunderstood 
me," he began. “ I said — — " 

Quill cut him short. “ Garments," he sang out. 
“ It is not used for garments. It is a new vulcanizing 
■process. I discovered it, myself. It is not for 
water-proofing at all. It is " 
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“ Hush ! ” Miss Emeline took her turn at_ inter- 
rupting. “So!” she says, slow, and speaking to 
Wool, I judged ; “ so ! this is another falsehood — 
another one of your lies, is it. Don’t answer me yet. 

I don’t wish to hear you. I am going to have the 
truth if I can get it. Professor Quill, as an old friend 
of youre, a — a close friend, I think ” 

“Emeline!” The Professor said it. 

“Hush!” she says again. “Hush, please. I 
want you to answer me truthfully, Jonathan. I know 
you will if I ask it. Who is responsible for your being 
here and at work in this room ? Is it your cousin 
the mysterious cousin we have all heard about ? Or 
is it that man there? ” 

There was only one other man in the room, so i, 
for my part, Eadn’t any trouble guessing who she 

meant. . . 

“ Quill,” says Wool, dropping his pmr and speaking 

sharp and quick, “ be careful.” 

The Professor was stammering something or other. 

“Please, Jonathan!” begged Miss Emeline. 
“ Please ! Oh, don’t you lie to me, o:^ I shall never 
believe there is a truthful person in the world.” _ 

That done the business. The Professors voice 
slioolc* 

“ I-^I ■wdu, not lie, Emeline,” he said. “ Doctor 
Wool brought me here. He is interested in my inven- 
tion. I told him of it over a year ago and proved to 
him that I was on the right track. I owe so much 
to him. He is backing me with his money. He has 
kept me here and furnished me with the materials and 
money to continue experimenting. He-— Doctor, 
I beg your pardon. Forgive me for tellmg her. bhe 
asked me and I couldn’t lie — to her. 

The Doctor couldn’t seem to find words to a-nsvrer\ 
and vet, if I’d been him, I should have cal lated 1 d 
better answer then, or never. Afore he made a sound 
Miss Emeline spoke. 
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'"He has backed you — with money? '' she said. 
'' He — with Ms money ? Why, he has no money 1 
I have been supplying him with money to support 
this sanitarium. And so muc^ money 1 I couldn't 

understand Oh ! " as if all at once she had 

begun to understand ; '' 0~oh ! is it possible i Doctor 
Wool, have you been backing Professor QuilFs experi- 
ment with my money ? And pretending to me that 
it was needed to keep this sanitarium from becoming 
bankrupt. Is where all the thousands I have 
advanced you have gone ? Is it ? But why — 
why?'' 

If she was knocked over b}^^ it, QuiU was more so. 

Thousands 1" he sung out. “ Of yotir money ! 
Yours, Emeline ! Oh, no I no 1 I would not have 
taken a penny of your money. I thought it was his. 
The experiments were too great a risk. I never — 
never would have permitted you to risk your money 
in them. You — of all people ! The Doctor has done 
it on his own responsibility. I warned him, but he 
persisted in backing me. I thought it was his kind- 
ness of heart. I was so grateful to him. But not 
your money, Emeline ! No ! no 1 And not thou- 
sands 1 My experiments have not cost one thou- 
sand." 

But he has had thousands. Where have they 
gone?" 

I was so interested in all this that Fd forgot I was 
on earth. What reminded me was being' pushed 
pretty nigh off of it. Lot Deacon gave me a shove 
that sent me reeling, flung the bedroom door open, 
and walked in. 

“ I guess I can answer that, Emeline," he said. 
V Wool, you damned robber. 111 answer that; you 
needn't bother." 

There was an everlasting commotion in that other 
room. While 'twas going on I walked in, too. ^ I 
didn't see why I should be the only animal outside 
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the show. My coming didn't maice any difference ; 
nobody noticed me, ■ ■ 

“ You 11 have to excuse me for listening, Emeline/' 
says Deacon. “ I didn't mean to first along, but I 
couldn't get away. Afterward I thought I'd better 
listen, for your sake. I’ll answer that blackguard 
there. You, Wooh to me. I was on to 

you the first day I came here. I've had some experi- 
ence with fakirs and scallawags in my time, and I 
begun to suspect you as soon as I saw you. Emeline, 
I’ll tell you where your thousands have gone to. 
That cuss there " — Miss Emeline shivered when he 
said '' cuss," but she looked where he pointed — " is 
sharp and smart enough ; I’ll say that for him. 
Somehow or other he got on to the Professor's vul- 
canizing process and saw what was in it. It’s a 
wonder, I do believe, and properly handled it'll be 
worth millions to the company that exploits it. 
Wool knew that. That's why he fetched Quill here 
and has kept him hid ; so no one else would learn of 
the process. The ‘ mental affliction ' was just another 
lie, like the ' mathematics ' and the ' special exercises.’ 
Mental affliction : Humph ! Well, I'd like to be 
afflicted the same way. I'd be worth a heap more 
than I am now. 

‘'And Wool ’’ he goes on. “Shut up, you! 

Don’t you open your head, or I'll knock it off. This 
Wool has been forming a stock company with himself 
at the head of it and holding most of the stock. 
That's where your thousands have gone, Emeline. 
Well, what is it, Professor? " 

Poor Quill was white as a sheet and wringing both 
hands. 

“ Oh, it can't be true ! " he said. “ It can’t be ! 
Your money, Emeline, yours ! It is lost, and I am 
responsible 1 1 1 And I had hoped — I had hoped 

that some day I might be rich and could come to you 
and say — — ' ' 
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went the other way ; Deacon saw to it that he didn't 
■■ ioller., ''em.'. 

“ Whew 1 " says that South American ex- whaler, 
mopping his forehead. Whew ! Well, I feel some 
better, anyhow. Come on, Pratt ; let’s have a 
smoke. ’’ 

But — but don’t you think you’d better go to 
Miss Emeline ? ” says L Maybe she needs you.” 

He looked down the hall. Miss Emeline and Quill 
were just at the top of the stairs, he helping her and 
she leaning heavy on his arm. 

Deacon turned to me. 

'"Come on and have that smoke,” says he. 


f 


CHAPTER XIV 

He told Eureka and me all about it later on, where 
he’d been and how he did what he called “ getting 
on to Wool’s little game,” and the whole thing. 
’Twas my suggestion that he go to Providence and 
hunt up Applegate that had helped him most. The 
Colonel had found out a little of Doc Lysander’s 
record on his Brick Company annual meeting trip to 
Boston, and ’twas that that had made him decide to 
quit the sanitarium. He’d dropped a hint to the 
other patients, too, and they’d left on account of it. 
’Twas through the Colonel that Deacon had got on 
to the forming of that stock company. That Wool 
was trying to form some kind of a company they 
learned, but just what ’twas for they couldn’t be sure. 
So Deacon had come back to the Rdst shop determined 
to get into the Professor’s, room by hook or by crook, 
and settle the question. Well, he had ; there wa’n’t 
no doubt about that. 

I thought, of course, that Eureka would pretty 
nigh have a shock of paralysis when she found out 
that Lysander the Great, her idol and pet healer of 
all creation, was just a common swindler and black- 
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guard. But she didn’t ; when she and I talked it 
over she took it surprising cool. 

“ I ain’t so much surprised as you’d think,” she 
says, sighing. “ I ain’t liked the way he’s acted for 
ever so long. And one time, a couple of weeks ago, 
I heard him talking to Lord James, when they 
thought nobody was around, and what he said then 
didn’t sound good to me. I never mentioned it, for 
what was the use ? But I ain’t so terrible astonished. 
You know what I believe ? I believe that Hopper 
man knew more about it than any of the rest of us.” 

“ Hopper ! ” I sung out. “ He know about it ! 
Rubbish ! ” 

“ No, ’tain’t rubbish. After the way he treated 
his wife I’d believe anything bad of him.” 

I laughed out loud. “Ho! hoi” says I. 
“ Eureka, your romances ain’t working out according 
to Home Comforter rules, and you’re put out on 
account of it. That’s what’s the matter with you.” 

She shook her head. 

“ I don’t care,” she says. “ Anybody that would 
run away and leave his poor foreign wife to starve is 
no good.” 

I laughed again. “ Starve I ” says I. She 
wouldn’t starve. ’Twould take a regiment of 
milishy to keep her from eating, if she was hungry. 
The only wonder to me is that he could run fast enough 
to get away from her. Why do you cal’late he 
married her in the first place ? ” 

“ Maybe she married him," she says, and I agreed 
that that was most likely it. 

“ Speaking of marrying,” says I, “ I suppose Miss 
Emeline’H be Mrs. Deacon pretty soon.” 

She nodded. 

“Yes,” I went on, “I presume likely she will. 
Well, she’s getting a mighty able man, if you asked 
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want to talk on that subject, and I thought she'd be 
crazy to . talk about it. 

The poor old Professor won’t be poor much 
longer,” I said. “ Deacon is wild over that vulcaniz- 
ing process of his. He’s going to back the old chap 
in putting it on the market, and they’ll both of ’em 
be millionaires, if half of what Lot says is true. He 
ought to know ; he’s been in the rubber trade for a 
long spell.” 

That made her eyes hash. “ Is Mr. Deacon going 
to do that ? ” she say^. ” Oh, ain’t he a wonderful 
man!” 

“ Sartin is. Well, Eureka, there’s one of your 
romances — his and Miss Emeline’s — that is working 
out right. You ought to be tickled over that.” 

She said yes, she was ; but she didn’t look at me 
when she said it. I couldn’t make her out on that 
line. 

All that day Wool kept in his rooms, and nobody 
went nigh him. His twelve-hour limit was more 
than up, and I rather expected Deacon would put him 
off the premises by main strength, but he didn’t. I 
hardly saw Lot nor Miss Emeline nor Professor Quill 
during that day ; they kept to themselves, seemed 
so. And Doctor Wool kept to his. 

But after supper I saw him, or he saw me. I was 
Standing in the pines by the gate looking dowm the 
road in the dusk, and wondering who was coming 
along that road with a horse and team. I couldn’t 
see the team, but I could hear the wheels and horse’s 
hoofs. ’Twas awful still and a rattle and thump like 
that would carry half a mile. 

I was leaning over the fence, looking and listening 
when I heard a step astern of me, I turned, and 
there was Doctor Wool, a suit case in one hand and a 
bag in the other. He saw me at the same time. 

“Evening, Doctor,” says 1 . 

Ah—er— good evening, Pratt, good evening/ 





wa^n^t a flutter in ins voice, nor a ictuuwx. x.. x.x. 
majesty. Yet I knew now what he was and he 

^ “ A beautiful evening,” says he, patting the weather 

on the head, so to speak. ^ 

“ Yes, ’tis fine enough, I told rum. 

** You was — cr — admiring the stars ? 

“ No-o, not exactly. Ain’t many stars out yet. 
I was wondering whose horse and buggy this was 

coming down the road. ^ 

“ A horse ? And a buggy ? Oh, yes, yes, I see. 

I could see, too, by this time. . „ 

“ Wonder if whoever ’tis is commg here, says 1. 
He smiled. “I imagine so,” he answered. I 
imagine so— yes. If I am not mistaken, that is the 
vehKle which I ordered, by ’phone, from the hyery 

®*^^You ordered ? Why ” And then I noticed 

the dunnage he was carrying, and the idee that he 
was clearing out came acrost my mind. iou 
Ordered. he| ? ” says I. "Going to leave us, are 
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axe you not. That is well. Punctuality is a great 
aid in this life of ours. I admire you for it, Simeon." 

Simeon's chest swelled out at that, as if he'd been 
praised the President of the United States. 

'' I generally callate to be prompt," says he, vain- 
glorious. 

" I am sure you do. My valise — and my bag — 
may I trouble you? " 

'Twa'n't a mite of trouble, you could see that. 
Simeon jumped for the dunnage and started to stow 
it in the buggy. I was grinning to myself. In his 
way, Lysander the Great was great even yet. 

"Well, so long, Doctor," says I. "We sha'n't 
forget you. And you mustn't forget your motto. 
Think right, that's the thing, you know. If you 
think right, you'll probably be all right ; anyhow. I'd 
risk you in the average crowd." 

He stopped and looked at me, as if he was wonder- 
ing whether to say what was in his mind or not. 
And then he said it. For just one second I had a 
glimpse of the real Wool, underneath the purr and the 
padding. He put his mouth close to my ear. 

" There is another motto I have found helpful in 
this world," he whispers. " It has helped me before 
and I rather guess I can depend on it yet. I'll pass 
it on to you, Pratt. This is it ; * There's an easy mark 

born every minute ' Ah, Simeon, you are ready, 

I see. Very good, so am 1. Good-bye, Pratt. 
Good-bye. Drive on, Simeon," 

Simeon drove on. And that's the last I'm ever 
likely to see of Doctor Lysander P. Wool. But I 
sha'n't forget him very soon. 

When Fd got over the effects of that new " motto " 
of his, I headed for the kitchen to tell Eureka. She 
was alone there. 

" Eureka," I sung out, bursting with the news. 

" He’s gone. He's skipped. He " 

I hadn't got any further than that when I was 
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interrupted. The dining-room door opened and in 
came Miss Emeline. She was all shaky and white 
and she had an envelope and a little package in her 
hand. She didn't pay any attention to me, but 
went straight over to Eureka. 

“ Is Mr. Deacon here ? " she asked. 

She could see he wasn't there, of course, but she 
asked it just the same. 

Eureka shook her head. I guess she noticed how 
queer Miss Emeline looked, same as I was noticing it. 

“ Has he been here ? Do you know where he is ? " 
No, ma'am," says Eureka. 

'' I ain't seen him since noon," says I. 

He will be here soon, I am sure. He may have 
gone over to the village. When he comes I — will you 
give him these, please ? ' ' 

She put the envelope and the package on the table. 
Eureka and I looked at them and then at her. 

“ Why — why, yes'm," stammered Eureka, I'll 
give 'em to him, if he comes. But ma37’be you'll see 
him afore I do. He " 

'"No, no, I shall not. I — I am going to my room 
and I shall not see any one. Give them to him, 
please. Oh, please do ! Good- night." 

She was out of that kitchen like a shot. The door 
banged after her. Eureka and I stared at each other. 

Well ! " says Eureka. " Well, I never in my 
life ! What do you suppose made her act that 
way ? " 

I couldn't answer ; 'twas long past supposing. 
And just then another door opened, the back one 
this time, and into the kitchen come the very person 
Miss Emeline had been asking about — Lot Deacon 
MmselL And if you'll believe it, he looked full as 
pale 'and shook up as she had. And his first question 
was, names' excepted, just what hers had been. 

" Is Emeline — Miss Adams — here?" he wanted 
to kno'w. 
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■ " Eiareka shook: her head. “,No/' says she. But ' 
;she''has-— 

; didnT' wait for her to, answe 

/‘Thafs good!'’, he says. ** That's good. I was 
afraid she might be. ■ I couldn't see her now ; I 
couldn't". . , ' 

He come to anchor in a chair, took ofi his tall hat — 
'twas the first time I’d seen him wear it since he first 
■ come and Miss Emeline asked him not to — and 
chucked it on the floor as if it had been the commonest 
old slouch that ever was. 

“Oh!" squeals Eureka, horrified, and makes a 
dive for the hat, picks it up, and starts brushing it. 

“ What on earth is the matter, Mr. Deacon ? " 

' says I. 

He didn't seem to hear me. In fact, all through 
what happened right after this he never seemed to 
sense that I was in the room at aU. 

“ Eureka," he pants, mopping his forehead with 
the silk handkerchief, I’ve come to say good-bye. 
I’m going away." 

And now 'twas Eureka’s turn to get pale. She 
dropped the hat on the table and clasped her hands. 

“ Going away 1 she says. " Going away ? Not 
— not for good ? " 

“ Yes, for good. My Lord ! I’ve got to. I’ve 
to. I can't stay here any longer. I've tried and 
tried. I've said to myself that I must stay. Over 
and over again I've said it. But I can't. I'm going." 

Poor Eureka kept clasping her hands and unclasp- 
ing 'em. " But — but Miss Emeline," she gasps. 

“How " . / 

“ I know. Don si I know ? I'm treating her like 
a low-down rascal, but I've got to do it. And some- 
times I think she won't feel so bad, after all. It'll be 
a shock to her at first, but she'll get over it. It's ail a 
mistake, this coming back of mine, anyhow. She 
ain't what she used to be and neither am I. We've 
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both changed. I ain't fit for her. 1 ain’t had any 
Boston training. I ain’t got any high family connec- 
tions. I don’t use good grammar. When I get niad 
I swear, swear like the devil. I don’t mean nothing 
by it ; everybody cusses on a rubber plantation. 
But she don’t understand. _ When I ripped that Wool 
crook up the back last night, she was scandalized. 
This morning she wouldn’t hardly speak to me. Said 
she was grateful for ail I’d done, and she was, too ; 
but— but that ain’t it. We ain’t fitted for each other. 
She hadn’t ought to marry me and — and, by the 
Almighty — I can’t marry her. There ! That’s the 
truth and I’m darned glad to get it off my chest.” 

I couldn’t say nothing ; this was too many for me. 
I just stood and gaped, with my mouth open. How- 
ever, if I’d stood on my head ’twouldn’t have made 
any difference to that Lot man ; ’twa’n’t me' he was 
talking to. 

" Oh, Eureka,” he went on, one word tumbling 
over the one in front of it, he was so worked up ; 
“ Oh, Eureka, you mustn’t think I’m going to desert 
her. I ain’t. I’m going to see that she gets her share 
of my money, just the same as if I had married her. 
And I'm going to look out for old Quill and his inven- 
tion. I’ll make him rich afore I get through, same as 
I said I would. But I sha’n’t stay here. I can’t. 
You don’t know what I’ve been through since I landed 
in this place. I hate to go. In one way I can’t 
hardly bear to go. I hate to leave you. You’re a 
nice girl. You’re my idea of a girl. Why, if ’twas 
you, I could plan for Paris and all that, same as^ I 
used to plan for — her. ‘ And how I used to plan it, 
poor fool that I was 1 I’d see us walking together 
down them boulevards at night, with the lamps 
a-shining, same as I’ve really seen ’em time and time 
again. And the bands playing and the folks laughing 
and the shows going on. Whew ! ” 

He stopped — for breath, I shouldn’t wonder. 
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Eureka’s cheeks were red again and her eyes sparkled 
with the thought of all those wonderful things. 

“ Mustn’t it be lovelv ? ” says she. 

" That’s it. You'd appreciate it. If ’twas you, 
now, what a time we’d have, hey ? You with that 
long sealskin and the diamonds and the jewellery I’d 
give you. You’d look fine in ’em, too ; not like a 
clothespin. And me all dressed up to bear the cam 
and with money in my pocket. Nothing we couldn’t 
have. Notliing too dear for us to buy. And we’d 
see it all, you and me, and Why ! Why, for 


Heaven sakes ! What are you doing? Crying? 

Eureka had been looking at him, her lips trembling. 
Now, all at once, she dropped into a chair by the table, 
put her head oil her arms, and began to sob as if her 
heart was broke. I started towards her, but Lot 
Deacon got there first. ^ 

“ What are you crying for, Eureka ? ” he sung out. 
" Good Lord ! Good Lord ! You— you ain’t crying 
about mo ? You don’t feel as bad as that because 
I’m going, do you? ” 

She only sobbed and sobbed. 

“ Great heavens above ! Do you care. Eureka ? 
Do you ? Would you go to Paris with ine ? You 
Qball have the sealskin and all the rest of it. I hke 
you. I like you a heap. Why— why, one reason I 
couldn’t bring myself to marry Emeline was because 
I’d come to like you so. Come on ! I mean it. 
Sciy tli6 word. Eiid you^U be Mrs. l^ot DoECon ciiorc 
to-morrow’s half over. Yes, to-night, if you’ll only 
say it We’U go to the parson’s in the viUage and 
Do you care. Eureka ? Would you be wilhng 


to heave yourself away on an old rough, tough feiier 
like me?"' 

She raised her head and looked at him, . , , , 
“ Oh, wouldn't I ? '' she breathed, sort of as if she d 

got a glimpse of glory. , t .3- 1 

He bent over her and But there ! I didn t 
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see any more, nor hear any more, neither. I was out 
of that kitchen by this time. 'Cording to my notion, 
Fd seen and heard too much already. 

They hunted me up by and by and found me hang- 
ing over the fence, holding my head on with both 
hands. When bombshell bust I thought it had 
pretty nigh blowed it off. 

Come into the house," says Eureka. “ Come in 
quick, Mr. Pratt. Lot — Mr. Deacon, I mean — has 
got something to show you." 

“ Lot's the right name," crowed the Deacon man, 
“ Don't you go putting any Misters on me. Come 
on, Pratt, I've got a surprise for you now that beats 
any you've struck yet." 

I didn't believe it, but I followed him. On the 
kitchen table was the package and the envelope Miss 
Emeline had left. Both of 'em had been opened, 

“See that, do you? " says Deacon. “ See that, 
do you, Pratt, old horse ? What is it ? " 

I knew what it was, all right. You couldn't mistake 
it if you had eyes in your head. 'Twas that diamond 
headlight ring he'd bought for Miss Emeline. 

“ W^hat is it ? " says he again. 

“ It's Miss Emeline's ring, ain't it ? " says I, 

He laughed out loud. ''No, 'tain't/' he crowed. 
“ It was hers ; now it's Eureka's. Here 1 you read 
that." 

"Twas the note Miss Emeline had put into that 
envelope, I read it, and this was it : 

''Dear Lot: 

“ I don't know what you will think of me. I cannot 
say it myself and so I write it here, I cannot marry 
you. I simply cannot. You are a good man, a good, 
kind-hearted man, and I am very, v^ry grateful to 
jmu for all you have done for me and for Professor 
Quill. You must not think I do not appreciate that ; 
I do ; I do. But, 0 Lot, I cannot marry you. We 
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should not be happy together. I know it, and, down 
in your heart, I think you know it, too. Your 
coming back to me was wonderful. It was like you. 
But it was a mistake and, if you do not think so now, 
you will some day. We have changed, you and I, in 
ail the years of separation, and my ways are not your . 
ways any more. Please go. It is better we should 
not meet again, for my mind is made up and I shall 
not change it. I give you back your ring. Please 
forgive me, please, and do not think too harshly of one 
who will always be 

“ Your friend, 

'' Emeline Adams. 

P.S. — ^There is another reason for my writing this 
and I am going to give you that reason. Professor 
Quin wishes me to marry him and I am going to do it. 
He and I have known each other for a long time and 
he has become very dear to me.'' 

'' There ! " whooped Lot Deacon. There 1 Now 
everybody's conscience is clear and we're all happy. 
Hey, Pratt? Shake hands." 

We shook hands, and we shook hard. Eureka's 
pretty face was all streaked with tear-marks, but she 
smiled through 'em like a rainbow. 

“ But think," she says, only think of her giving 
up a lover like him for one like old Mr. Quill ! " 

Ah, well, that was last September, and now it's 
April once more. A pile of tilings have happened 
since that night in the kitchen. 

Lot and Eureka and the Professor and Miss Emeline 
are married. The Deacons have been pretty much 
all over creation since, and, judging by Mrs, D.'s 
letters, he and she have enjoyed the real Paris and 
the rest of it full as much as they did day-dreaming 
about 'em. The Quills are up to Brookline, the 
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vulcanizing invention has been incorporated and 
there’s a whacking big factory being put up in East 
Cambridge. Neither Jonathan nor his wife will have 
to worry about finances^ I callate, even if a dozen 
wolves in Wool’s clothing turned up to rob ’em. 

-Lot Deacon is president of the new company and 
Colonel Applegate is on the board of directors. 

Young Clayton Saunders is head man in Apple- 
gate’s broker place in Providence. The Colonel said 
any feller that could puli a trick like that one Clayton 
pulled by keeping him in that Doane shanty and 
buying Porcelain Brick Common at the lowest figger 
it’s ever struck, was too good a financier for any other 
firm to get a hold of. Clayton and his wife — ^her that 
was Miss Hortense Todd — are mighty happy together, 
I understand. Mother-in-law, Mrs. Evangeline Cor- 
dova, is travelling in the Holy Land, and perhaps 
that accounts for some of the happiness. It’s kind 
of rough on the Holy Land, though, the way I look 
at it. 

Nate Scudder and Huldy Ann never collected that 
reward for fetching Lord James’s missing bride back 
to him. They had trouble enough getting rid of the 

’ummer ” to last ’em one while. She wouldn’t go 
for almost a fortni’t ; seemed to think Nate had her 
husband hid around the premises ; and ’twa’n’t until 
Nate got the constable and a passel of men to put her 
out that she quit. Even then they had to haul her 
out by main strength, and the hollering she done and 
the furniture she smashed has made talk enough to 
last Wapatomac all winter. Nate’s still threatening 
to sue somebody for something or other, but he ain’t 
collected a cent, I told him he could take the 
damages out of that /' bill ” of mine, but even that 
didn’t seem to satisfy him. Christina boarded the 
cars for Boston and none of the Cape Codders has 
seen her since, I don’t doubt she’s got a job, though, 
working in somebody’s family. If she once got it she 
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wouldn't let go of it, I bet you. How Lord James 
ever managed to lose her beats me. I've had more 
respect for him ever since I saw her, on that account. 

I've heard of him just once since he ran out of 
Scudder's parlour. That once was last week, Ed 
Baker's oldest boy, over to Weilmouth, has a job on 
one of the New York and Baltimore boats, second 
mate, he is— a pretty good job for such a young feller. 
He was home last week on a vacation, and he says 
to me : 

''Say, Sol," he says, " I run afoul of an old ac- 
quaintance of yours in Baltimore two trips ago. I 
didn't exactly run afoul of him, but I saw him. I 
was on an electric car and he came out of one of the 
big hotels just as I was passing. 'T was that English 
chap, the long-legged one with the halfmast side 
whiskers, that used to work for you and Hartley and 
Van Brunt over on Horsefoot Bar that summer, four 
or five years ago. I hadn't seen him since then, but 
I knew him in a minute. He's got a job, I guess, for 
he was carrying two fat valises for a big, feshy, 
pompous feller that walked as if he owned all creation, 
and had a voice like an old-fashioned melodeon. He 
hailed a cab — the pompous feller did — and I heard 
the voice. 'Twa'n't one you'd forget in a hurry." 

That made me wonder if the man with the voice 
could have been Doctor Lysander P. Wool. If Jt 
was, and His Lordship was with him, there might 
have been some sense in what Eureka said about their 
being thick and confidential at the sanitarium. 
Weil, all I've got to say is that Baltimore better look 
out, that's all. That pair, working together, is 
enough to make a blind beggar put his pennies in his 
inside pocket. 

So much for all hands connected with Sea Breeze 
Bluff Sanitarium for Right Living and Rest, except 
me. And I— well, I'm beginning to have a heap more 
faith in tea-leaf fortune-teUing than I did one time* 
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When Sophrony Gott saw that money coming to me 
in the teacup she sartin had her specs on, or else she's 
the best guesser m creation. 

First thing that made me set up and take notice 
was a letter from Colonel Applegate. Inside it was 
a certificate for ten shares of Consolidated Porcelain 
Brick stock. 

'' From Saunders and me," he wrote. '' If it 
hadn't been for you, Pratt, we should neither of us 
have made money on that deal. Keep it. If you 
dare to send it back we'll come down and shut you up 
in Doane's shanty and feed you on salt mackerel for 
a month." 

So I kept it, though I didn't feel as if I'd ought 
to, and every time the dividends come in I'm sort of 
ashamed to take 'em. Yet I don't know but I've 
earned 'em, in a way. If I hadn't swum out to that 
drifting skiff, the Consolidated Company might have 
been a president short, and if I hadn't run the Dora 
Bassett on tp that Bayport flat, Cla^don Saunders 
might not have had a wife. 

But that ain't ah. Lot Deacon writes me that 
Fm to be a shareholder in the vulcanizing business. 
'' You've earned it," says he. 'Twas you that gave 
me the tip to see Applegate about Wool. And 'twas 
you that was with me in that kitchen when I got the 
best wife on earth. No price is high enough for any- 
body connected with that piece of luck, and don't you 
forget it." 

And, to cap the whole thing, Miss Emeline has put 
me in charge of the whole of her property at Wapa- 
tomac, house, land, and all the sanitarium furniture 
and fixings. She says she never cares to come there 
again. “ There are pleasant memories connected with 
it, but so many that are unpleasant and that I wish 
to forget. I don't wish to seU it, but I know you will 
take care of it and keep it up, Solomon. So please 
take it, for my sake." 
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She won’t take any rent, so you see, from being flat 
broke, Fve come to be a landholder and a stockholder 
and mercy knows what all. There’s only one trouble, 
and that is that hard cash is middling source, even 
yet. I can’t sell my land nor my house nor my stocks, 
and it costs like fury to live up to ’em. 

Eleazir Kendrick, my old partner in the flsh-weir 
business, and me have thought serious of opening up 
the ex-sanitarium as a summer boarding house for 
city folks. We may do it ; I shouldn’t w’^onder if we 
did. If we do, I wonder what sort of freaks’ll come 
to stop with us. They can’t beat the Right Livers 
for freakiness, though ; nobody could do that. 

‘‘ And anyhow,” I says to Eleazir, I ain’t real sure 
that it’s safe to stay in this neighbourhood. Philan- 
der Doane, the hermit chap, has sent me word that he 
bought a first-class violin with the money Saunders 
and Applegate give him, and he’s got so he can play 
it fine. ' Tell Sol Pratt,’ he sent word, ' that it come 
natural to me to play it, just the same as playing the 
concertina done. Tell him I’m coming over some 
day and play for him.’ 

So you see,” I says to Eleazir, “ that maybe the 
safest thing for me to do is travel. If that violin 
makes any worse noise than Philander made on his 
concertina, I wouldn’t risk hearing it. Maybe I 
better start for Chiny right now. ’Twould cost 
consider’ble to go, but ’twould be worth more’n that 
to get away from Philander’s music.” 

So, if you dofit find me at the new boarding house 
in Wapatomac this coming summer, you’ll know 
where I’ve gone. But don’t give Philander my 
address. 


THE END 
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preface 

Like Indian Literature and Indian Art, 
ndian Music is a product of ages. It has to be 

seen in the perspective of Indian history. It is 

a vital part of Indian culture, because for cen 
tmes It mirrored cultural changes. It has always' 
.x|roduced an important phase of our cultural 
fe. But during its historic march, it has passed 
though many vicissitudes. It has surrendered 
‘ , ange, but it has also resisted it in a heroic 
manner. The sociological impact on Indian 
music has not been a constant factor. But 

SMid and economic changes have been reflected 

measure .vh'”- '^'''elopment. In some 

measure, it 1ms interpreted the temper of the age 

“ h ">“*n«taed its classical 

changes. It has played a tremendous role in the 
emotional and spiritual life of a whole people. 

While modern Indian music is a spiritual 
inheritance of the nn«r u • , 

•shan^rl k f ^ heritage has been 

shaped by succeeding generations. Todav in 

Smif 1 confltolSar? 

Acoriesandart.fotms usher in fresh and 
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fusing problems, Indian music is adapting itself 
to change with a discretion which is worthy of 
its classical tradition. But, to say the least, it 
is fighting desperately to preserve its life and 
tradition. It is fighting desperately against antL 
classical and anti-Indian tendencies in modem 
music. It is constantly making an attempt to 
show its judicious contempt for fresh innova- 
tions and new experiments. Though, it w^L 
comes healthy change, it is averse to cheap* 
compromises. • 

It is impossible for any serious student of 
modern Indian music to divorce it from the 
context of modern life- Never was Indian music 
confronted with so many baffling problems as 
today. It can no more be a monopoly of its 
sequestered grooves of learning. Modern music 
is not without its adult franchise. The great 
sweeping changes which have occurred during 
the last three or four decades cannot escape our 
notice. The age of Dhrupad and Veena has 
gone. The age of romantic Khyal has not come 
to an end, but its final consummation is slowly 
dying out. The graceful forms of Thumri and* 
Dadra are losing their original charm. The folk 
varieties are becoming more sqphisticated day 
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by day. The ultra-modern film-music is throw- 
ing up a host of hybrid forms. The age of 
tradition is being usurped by an age of notation 
and music text-books. The giants of the past are 
being replaced by Radio music. The Gharanas 
are being usurped by schools. But, then what is 
the future of Indian music ? The book answers 
this question in some measure. 

# 

I was prompted to write this book to seek an 
answer for some of these vital problems. 

• “Whither Indian music ?” was the question 
constantly in my mind. It is high time we give 
up the habit of glorifying an ancient art without 
appreciating its modern context. It is also futile 
to utter platitudes while heaping praises on the 
modern renaissance of Indian music. The main 
task is to solve some of its practical problems 
which have a direct bearing on its art and 
tradition. It is a plea for renaissance in its 
genuine sense and if I have succeeded in facing 
the problem squarely, I have half accomplished 
my task. 


September 2^, ig4S 
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2 INDIAN MUSIC TODAY 

marched with time through a variety, of vicissL 
tudes. Historians of Indian music have blund- 
ered grievously whenever they have treated it as 
an Epptian mummy shut up in a glass cage. A 
changing music has to be seen and judged against 
the background of economic, social, political 
and spiritual circumstances. No living music 
can ignore these vital conditions of life. * 

Starting its life as a form of ritual, as a crude 
expre^ion-form it blossomed into a consummate 
art. Though born in the temple, it made its 
excursions into the world outside. Though the 
Indian classical ‘mind suffered from a kind of 
metaphysical fixity, it always made new conquests 
and discov^ed new horizons for its spiritual ex- 
pansion. Our music welcomed change though ' 
changes may not have been welcome. There is'a 
, f between ancient and modern 
music whicLinjudicious historians have tried to 
I up with fantastic theories. Look at the 
circumstances in which music flourished in the 
They are entirely different from four own 
modem condition. A musician then was a- 
high and sacred calling, performing 
for the king and the court. He 
patronage of kings and benefactors. 
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He lived in a society which was not baffled by 
questions pertaining to art and life, art and relL 
gion, art and sociaf concepts, art and politics, 
music and war, music and peace, and art and 
art-forms. He was initiated into the art by 
some accomplished pundit or musician and 
learned to please only those who knew its 
mysteries. He was the first to realize that in 

• • this country music is a monopoly of the 

• * ifiitiated few. He never had lo cater to a mob of 

sensation-hunters. He acquired a distinguished 

J| place in royal courts and also among the 
intellectuals and scholars of society. Because 
of the special advantages of his noble calling, 
he never felt the great discomforts of economic 
struggle which the modern musician faces today. 
He lived under entirely different economic and 
■ social conditions and never had to face problems 
which confront the modern musician. In all that 
he did and achieved, he was ruled by tradition 
whose commands he obeyed cheerfully. This 

• was his cardinal creed. 

The modern musician, on the other hand, 
lives under different conditions. He lives as a 
back number in a society which has specialized 
in making social maladjustments and whose 
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economic problems are legion. Music is no more 
a noble calling but only a low profession. The 
musician of today is no more an accomplished 
courtier but only a “Professional” who provides 
entertainment to drawing-room lovers of music. 
People do not look upon him now as one who 
arouses noble emotions and moves and inspires 
deep passions but one who is a pleasing panderer 
by choice. What is the social status of a 
modern musician He is a socially-ostracize^ 
individual who enjoys no economic benefits. He 
lives from hand to mouth. With the exception 
of a few musicians, majority of the musicians 
today, have not the means to sustain a bare 
economic existence. As individuals in society 
they mean nothing to us. They have no voice in 
the economic, social and political affairs of society. 
Unlike other prophets and leaders of society who 
manage to live by slogans and platitudes, they 
live and die unknown in a materialistic society 
which has no use for them. 

Aristocracy, today, has fallep on evil days. 

It has not only become financially bankrupt but . 
also spiritually bankrupt. Once upon a time, it 
was the custodian of good taste and good judg- 
ment. Now it is the sole patron of vulgarity 
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vulgarity in. life, taste and art» ’WitB. few excep- 
tions, Indian aristocrats patronize cheap and 
vulgar music in every form. They are no more 
the patrons of national art and national music. 
Many of the Indian princes are more familiar 
with races, golf, tennis, cricket, balLroom danc- 
ing, Holly-wood mannerisms, jazz (and private 
mistresses) than with the existence of Indian 
music and Indian musicians. Apart from these, 
they are patrons of all other fashionable vulgari- 
ties. (They are Philistines of the first order.) 

The middle class has made a mess of music. 
Its interest in music is free-lance and academic 
though its enthusiasm for it is tremendous. 
It is the supreme patron of text-book music. 
The middle class man is so pre-occupied in his 
own problems and is so full of crass sophistica- 
tion, bread-and-butter materialism, and vague 
ideologies, that he can love and support music 
only as a superfluous activity of his busy 
and un-adjusted life. He is always inclined to 
.make compromises and effect bargains in his 
social and emotional life. His aesthetic sensi- 
bilities have a limited scope and while he timidly 
abstains from their pleasures he somehow 
imagines he is giving them a free outlet. He 
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treats all art with contemptuous compassion and 
patronizing sentimentality. That is why, his 
outlook on music, too, is often extremely 
perverted. While he is keen to do his best for 
music he does not possess the means to do so. 
He is only a fashionable aesthete who loves 
music as far as it satisfies his vagaries and needs. 
As a propagandist he can only preach Indian 
music without understanding its spirit and 
tradition. 

The poorer classes in India have nothing to 
do with art and music. The severities of 
economic struggle leave them emotionally im- 
poverished. Art and beauty have almost no 
place in their life. They lead a life of misery 
and want. Lives spent in such life-long drudgery 
cannot enjoy even, for a moment, the charms of 
music. The^ only song which can satisfy the 
hungry millions of this land is the song of free- 
dom from want. Hunger gives them all their 
songs. These economically.starved individuals 
ot a living Indian society have never known the 
name and meaning of our great music. To them ' 
it has meant a sealed mystery. To them it has 
in other word,, meant the monopor of *e' 
richer classes. While there is power in the crude 
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varieties of their own music to move them to 
raptures, they have never had the privilege of 
knowing and enjoying the music of Hindusthan. 
Thus they can hardly patronize a music which 
they are not privileged to learn and enjoy* A 
Taj, a beautiful painting and a beatifical musical 
composition are all mysterious to these unprivL 
leged “have-nots”- They treat Indian music as a 
luxury of the rich. 

It is easy to realize that the Indian musician 
today finds himself in new social circumstances. 
He is primarily a wage-earner. The prosperous 
society of the past which used to lavishly offer 
him benefactions, gifts, emoluments, wealth and 
high respect, has been succeeded, today, by a 
capitalistic society which offers him no economic 
security. No profession is so economically inse- 
cure as that of a musician. Other wage-earners 
work for a certain number of hours and get fixed 
wages. They are assured of an income. A 
musician has to feed and satisfy the artistic 
vagaries and varying tastes of music-lovers and 
even music-patrons. He can only earn his 
livelihood if he pleases his hearers. From lovers 
of the highest of classical music to patrons of the 
present-day cheap film music spiced with sex, 
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there is a mixed crowd of such music-minded in, 
dividuals whom the average modern musician has 
to please. His economic security depends on the 
caprice of the middle-class mob whose limited 
mental equipment hardly permifs it to dabble in 
art. On one hand, he devotes himself to tradi- 
tional music and its intricacies, on the other, he 
has to earn his bread with unprofitable toil and 
drudgery. In his music he looks back to his 
glorious past, in everyday life he faces a dark 
disappointing future. Other wage-earners know 
toil as a means by which they earn their bread. 
An average musician, apart from earning his 
livelihood, has to toil ceaselessly to keep his music 
in full trim. He has to undergo a life-long appren- 
ticeship. But this Spartan life never results in 
economic advantages and material benefits. One 
has 'heard idle theorizers talking glibly about 
Indian music and its wonderful eifects. People 
often engage themselves in much vague discussion 
about Ragas, Raginis and their magical effects on 
human life. Such vague generalizations which 
are often supported by mythology, tradition and 
belief, do not take us far in arriving at any 
substantial conclusions. No one can deny that 
the Ragas and Raginis of Indian music have 
always been a great spiritualizing process and 
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have played a great part in building up the 
higher emotional life of the individual. The 
assumption cannot be refuted that Indian music 
is a miracle-worker whether the average West- 
erner believes it or not. 

Beverly Nichols a misguided Westerner has 
degmed it fit to write silly and insulting remarks 
about Indian music in his much discussed book 
“ The Verdict on India.” A ^an who was privL 
' leged to enjoy the hospitality of decadent Indian 
courts and wealthy Philistines and reactionaries 
was naturally tempted to mistake the music of 
the nautch girls for .the music of this land. The 
great Beethoven would have shuddered at this 
impudence. But Nichols the propagandist was 
interested in hurling abuse at our music dance, 
and art. Where the angels feared to tread the 
ignoramus did rush like a John Bull into the India 
crockery shop just for the fun of breaking a few 
window-panes. We refuse to tame him. 

This trait of Indian music distinguishes it 
^ from all other systems of music in the world. It 
alone possesses power to arouse human emotions 
which correspond to the moods of nature. But 
to emphasize and repeat an oft-repeated point 
without judging it in the context of modern 
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life, is futile. The musician of the past had to 
appeal to simple human emotions. He could 
also devote himself to the pure undefiled pleas- 
ures of music. The musician of today has to 
address a new man who is made of several com- 
plexes. This new man is a Freudian in theory 
and a bungler in practice. Since he is made of 
curious psychological complexes, his mental and 
emotional life, today, is nourished under differ- 
ent psychological conditions. Like his motivesjf 
his emotions also are not simple and unmixed. 

The average musician, today, has to inspire 
the sentiments and emotions of such men and 
women whose tastes are becoming fantastic every- 
day. He has to reject the pure technique of his 
art and replace it by a technique of superficial 
mannerisms. To the man of today, who is a 
bundle of compromises, he offers an improvised 

full of many adjustments. He has yet to 
learn how to inspire the emotions of the modern 
man. As a result of these new social and psy- 
chological conditions a new hybrid music is born 
which is only enriched by a variety of mongrel 
styles. Never was Indian music obsessed with 
so many vulgarities as today. In order to adjust 
himself to a world of new conditions and new 
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tastes, the modern musician has to give up many 
time,honoured beliefs and creeds. In no sense, 
he is now the builder of taste and judgment. 
The music-loving public chooses its own patterns 
and varieties in music which he has to adopt 
and perfect in some form. tThe result is, he 
soon learns how to feed this hungry mob of 
nfusically-starved individuals. 

^ He has to adjust himself to another great 
ideology and condition which is named as mo- 
dern renaissance in Indian music. While others 
have gone mad about this renaissance and have 
wallowed in cheap platitudes and generalizations, 
to me, this whole movement seems to be without 
any roots. It is chiefly characterized by a total 
absence of tradition and a pervading spirit of 
license. The question is, where are the roots of 
this renaissance ? Most of the activities which 
are symbolic of this revival have no sustaining 
power. A music school and a text-book both, 
are completely divorced from the tradition and 
practice of music. The Radio and the film also 
are opposed to tradition in outlook. The musi- 
cian today, is compelled to realize the implica- 
tions of this, artificial revival which is born out 
of the revolt of the modern propagandist soul. 
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It is an outburst of activity and nothing more. 
Uprooted from its soil, no renaissance can live 
long. There is always; a danger of its lapsing 
into a mere revolt whose first function is to 
break all the old images of tradition. The 
modern revival of music is without a tradition. 
All its superficial exuberance is caused by a 
total denial of tradition in music- 

A large number pf our present-day musicians 
have thrown many cardinal principles of music 
overboard and have contrived to acquire much 
cheap popularity among the public. In matters 
of “Talim” apprenticeship, technique and concep- 
tion of Ragas, musicians, today, are cut off 
from their original moorings, either compelled 
by the changes brought about in taste and appre- 
ciation or because of their insufficient training. 
Whatever the causes may be, an average popular 
musician, today, has no respect for old traditions 
of his music. The only exceptions are those 
chosen few who are still the torch-bearers of 
an ancient music. Ours is a generation of lost 
traditions and we must not be surprised if music 
is one of them. 

The average educated music-lover hears good 
music as much as he relishes good food. He 
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does not bother himself about its ancient tradi- 
tions ; he is only concerned with its modern 
sensations. There is something in our present, 
day untraditional music which satisfies his ego, 
centric self and moves his restless soul. In fact, 
he is busy fashioning a music which responds to 
all his whims and expresses all his superficialities. 
Tke tragedy of the situation is heightened when 
we see that it is this pretentious snob who often 
pronounces judgments on ^Indian music from 
public platforms and public press. 

In addition to the absence of tradition there 
is a spirit of license which governs our outlook 
on music. Mediocre rebels of music substitute 
license for liberty and bring about a state of 
lawlessness in music. Such a condition suits a 
host of our musicians who have had no talirn and 
who are without a style. Many of our KhyaL 
singers would not exist if such conditions did 
not prevail. Take an important thing like style 
which every skilful musician must possess. How 
many among the new generation of musicians 
possess this indispensable virtue ? I can emphat, 
ically say that there are only a few who can 
fulfil the conditions which go to make a perfect, 
style. With others, style is only mannerism. 
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Our conceptions of Ragas are derived from ancient 
treatises and also from the practical contributions 
of individual musicians of the past. Prompted 
by a spirit of license some modern musicians 
have lost this heritage too. In the matter of 
the interpretation of Ragas also, these music- 
ians employ novel methods which are untradL 
tional. In every respect the modern musicisn 
is ruled by a temperament which is nourished 
in an atmosphere of* license and lawlessness. ^ 

Modern music has given birth to a curious 
caste-system, which consists of professionals and 
amateurs, the Brahmins and Harijans of music. 
And this has further produced a kind of class- 
consciousness and class-struggle of which both 
the groups are becoming more and more con- 
scious. Such a situation never arose in the past. 
The professional musicians have always consti- 
tuted a class. They were the Brahmins who had 
the monopoly of the fifth Veda of Sangita. 
They were the sole custodians of their art. But 
music, then, was pleasure as it is a marketable 
commodity now. Then it was a matter of sacred 
initiation ; now, it is a matter of vulgar competL 
tion. What was once a monopoly of the chosen 
and the inihated few is now fast becoming the 
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common possession of the promiscuous many. 
The professional musician of the present is differ- 
ent from the professional musician of the past 
because of his changed circumstances and changed 
outlook. For the first time he realizes that his 
music has a market. The Radio, the film, the 
gramophone and the Mehfil go to make this 
m^ket. Like a clever craftsman he has to cap- 
ture this market. Like a shop-keeper he has to 
sell his music in some form or other. The 
modern musician is, no doubt, rapidly realizing 
the meaning of demand and supply as the two 
important forces in this market. In supplying 
demands he creates more demands. I can point 
out some of our second-rate musicians who treat 
music as business and nothing more. Whatever 
their own merits may be they are prosperous 
in every sense and are unlike those who, in spite 
of starvation, treat music as a sacred art. This 
is surely a tragedy. 

I do not think the amateur musician of today 
has yet proved a serious competitor to the pro- 
fessional artist. But he is definitely a serious 
|)robIem with whom our music will have to deal 
in future. What are amateur musicians and 
what is their place in modern music ? It must 
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be clearly stated that for another half century 
those who call themselves amateurs, will have to 
depend upon those who are called professionals 
for training in music. In spite of music schools, 
the Guru or the Ustad, both, are indispensable 
to every serious and sincere student of music. 
Modern music institutions have made it a point 
to get rid of both. The result is text-bqpk 
music. Amateurs must realize that in matters 
of training and equipment, they do not come up 
to the level of the professional Ustads. It would 
be advisable if they start with this primary 
assumption. In the whole of India there are only a 
few amateur musicians who have learned directly 
from well-known “Gayaks” and who have 
achieved some appreciable success. The majority 
of the remaining amateurs who belong to respect- 
able, middle-class families, depend upon certified 
music teachers and tutors or badly-managed, 
under-staffed and half-starved music schools 
and institutions for their training in music. 
There are also some among this class who neither 
sit at the feet of the great musicians nor attend 
one hour classes in music schools, but learn 
music from third-rate music Ustads or Pundits 
who probably live on the bankrupt reputation 
of their ancestors. The whole training of the 
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amateurs is in a pelLmelL Someday something 
will have to be done to remedy this. 

While amateur musicians may not be count- 
ed among the first-rate musicians of India, they 
have a bright future. What they require are both 
talim and talent. But without perseverance 
both of these are insufficient. Music as a voca- 
tioR now, provides several avenues for earning 
one’s livelihood. The professional musician 
who follows his old tradition and shuns innova- 
tions in style and technique, cannot easily adjust 
himself to new conditions. It is just possible, 
here he may be beaten by a third-rate tactful 
amateur musician who manages his business 
skilfully. Ever since music institutions have 
been started, amateur musicians earn by way of 
music tuitions a bigger sum than the poor limit- 
ed income of an average professional. The 
amateur can exploit other avenues also which a 
professional musician cannot exploit. Intrinsi- 
cally the professional musician has great merits 
and enjoys a higher respect in the world of music 
but the amateur musician scores over him in 
matters of reputation and middle class respecta- 
bility. In modern educated homes and music 
schools • it is mostly the amateur and not the 
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professional who teaches mtisic to children and 
adults of both the sexes. While in music the 
average amateur suffers from a sense of inferi- 
ority complex, in matters of respectability and 
social status he puts on supercilious airs which 
befit his meagre education. It is not far from 
truth to say that in years to come in view of 
the wide-spread propaganda of music among ,the 
educated classes, the amateur musician will 
become a potent factor in the new profession of 
music, and the professional will have to fight 
against him to sustain his economic life. The 
amateur of today will become the professional 
of tomorrow and music as a profession will 
suffer from no social taboos. But the present 
competitive consciousness will persist and will 
become more acute as time passes. 

Two things we must remember in this con- 
nection.! The first is, that classical music, today, 
is on trial and the tribunal consists of competent 
and incompetent judges. The second is that 
while in the lives of many musicians devoted to 
genuine classical music, the only rewards often 
have been suffering and starvation, many of our 
pinchbeck celebrities, whose sole training has 
been in third-rate counterfeit music, have 
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received fame, publicity and wealth at the hands 
of the public. The greatest force against which 
classical music has to fight today is the ever, 
multiplying variety of a hybrid and so,called 
light music. Light music conveys vague ideas 
and it may be light but it is hardly music. Varie- 
ties like Thumri, Dadra, Bhajan and even 
Glfkzal are artistic in text, meaning and render- 
ing. They are definitely Indian varieties. But 
the other hybrid varieties, which have sprung up 
besides these, have nothing to do with the 
genius of our music. The present-day film 
music provides a series of such mongrel pro- 
ducts which are multiplying every day. Such a 
cheap sentimental music carries us nowhere. 
But it is this music which is receiving a tremen- 
dous ovation in our homes, schools and public 
halls. Like the American jazz it has caught our 
youthful generation in its grip. Time will show 
whether it will dive and grow as a permanent 
phase of our new life. But one thing is clear. 
This music is becoming tremendously popular 
with large numbers of people. In many quarters 
it has scored over ’classical music. And even 
some of those who support classical music 
vociferously are carried off * their feet by this 
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music when it is sung or played. The classical 
musician of today has to compete against this 
handsome monster of the capitalist. 

What is called as public opinion in Indian 
music is more public than opinidn. The music- 
ian of today is often a victim of its capricious 
dictates. In India, Indian music and Indian 
musicians cannot depend upon this erring public 
conscience. In fact, in all countries, public 
opinion is the last thing which shapes genuiEC 
art. Artists and musicians often fall a prey to 
its snares and sacrifice the merits of their art* 
country public opinion in music is often 
aggression which forces musicians to 
their art. A public which does not 
inspire musicians to give their best can hardly 
claim to be their sole judge. Public opinion is 
a great disservice to Indian music and it 
be right to say that as long as it dictates 
to musicians, it would prove positively 
to the growth of music. It may- be 
possible one day to have responsible public 
opinion on music and musicians in India. But 
day is still far-off. In the meantime our 
musicians who are victimized by it everyday, 
ust learn to fight against it in their own way. 


CHAPTER II 


WHAT IS HINDUSTHANI CLASSICAL 
MUSIC ? 

The term “Indian Classical music” ought to 
embrace both the classical music of the South, 
called Karnatak music, and the classical music 
of the North called Hindusthani classical music. 
Karnatak music which is a great system of music 
is confined to a limited area in Southern India 
and its influence has not penetrated into other 
parts of India. On the other hand, Hindusthani 
classical music,, originally the music of the 
North, is now universally recognized all over 
India. Therefore, for the sake of convenience, in 
this book, the terms Indian classical music and 
Hindusthani classical music, are ‘identically the 
same in meaning. 

Instead of conducting a technical discussion 
of classical music and its grammar it is far better 
to understand the true spirit of its art. How 
to answer the layman who -repeatedly asks 
“What is classical music”? Classical music is 
both classical and music and is Indian in spirit- 
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It is as ancient as the Vedas. It is just 
possible, the music of Samveda was the music 
of the Vedic period and post^Vedic period in 
India. But no historian can trace the origins 
and beginnings of an ancient art with any 
mathematical precision. The history of Indian 
classical music, therefore, must have the inevit- 
able gaps. • 

We derive from Shastras or ancient treatises 
ail our knowledge of classical music. Among 
the most outstanding ones are Natya Shastra, 
Narad Shiksha, Sangit-Ratnakar, Raga- 
Tarangini, Sangit-Darpan, Sangit-Parijata, 
Nagraat-e-Asaphi, Sangit Ragakalpadruma, Sangit 
Paddhati and others. 


The theory of classical music, divorced from 
practical art, has no meaning. It is a product 
of ages. While it has established laws which 
cannot be easily violated, it has been tremend- 
ously influenced by musicians. 

That is why, tradition in classical music is a 
very important thing. 

Since times immemorial, Indian music has 
depended upon a scientific system which has 
been both rigid and elastic* 
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There is no such thing as Hindu classical 
music or Muslim classical music. For centuries, 
Hindus and Muslims have united their efiForts 
in enriching one and the same system of music. 

While there have been no divergent schools 
of thought among musicians in Indian music, 
thq^e have been musicians and groups or families 
of musicians following different styles but inspir- 
ed and guided by ideals of fundamental unity. 

The “Gharanas” or the families have invari- 
ably been the nucleus of practical art. 

But Indian music being highly individualistic, 
individual musicians have played a very great 
part in stimulating the progress of music. In 
fact, in India all great musicians embody and 
interpret the music of their age and time. They 
build up epochs in art. 

No system of classical music belongs to the 
masses, though it appeals to them. This holds 
true in the case of Indian classical music too. 

This music has a genius and a character of 
its own which distinguish it from all other sys- 
tems of music. 

In our country, music like literature, has in- 
terpreted life in a vital manner. 
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Therefore, any study of Indian culture which 
omits music, is incomplete. 

If one wants to form a correct estimate of 
classical music, he must see it in its spiritual and 
sensuous forms because they are inseparable. 
Passion and philosophy, both are interwoven in 
its texture. 

Like every other art it has evolved a grammar 
of technique, an art of interpretation. The two 
are not opposed to each other, but, in fact, conf- 
plete each other. No one should run the risk of 
misjudging ^ classical music by trying to evaluate 
them separately. 

Therefore, though grammarians and music- 
ians have existed separately, what is called 
classical music has been built up by the' united 
efforts of both. Man and nature are inseparably 
united in this music. Both are beings whose 
varying moods have a great resemblance. Classi- 
cal music was never written and recorded. It 
was heard, acquired and transmitted. 

Therefore, modern classical music, unlike 
ancient classical music, has to be reviewed afresh, 
in a new historical perspective. 

These are some of those vital truths and 
assumptions which form the basis of Indian 
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classical music. They are axioms which we must 
admit. 

But the anxious enquirer may again impa^ 
tiently interrogate “What goes to make your 
music ? ” We might give him a brief account. 

•The whole classical music is conceived in 
terms of Ragas and -Raginis which constitute its 
Ijackbone. Each Raga is a combination of “Swaras” 
or notes and possesses a distinct individuality. 
The seven Shuddha (natural) Swaras and the five 
Vikrit Ones go to make twelve notes which, in 
fact, are derived from the basic twenty,two 
“Shrutis” of our music without which the regis, 
tering of the three Saptakas (Octaves) Mandra, 
Madhya and Tar would not have been possible. 
All Ragas emerge form a Saptaka and are divided 
into three main categories Sampuran (Ragas 
having all the seven notes), Shadava (Ragas 
having six notes), and Oudava (Ragas having 
five notes',. According to modern classical 
music, all Ragas can be classified under ten That- 
has or basic scales like Iman, Bilawal, Khamaj, 
Bhairon, Purvi, Marwa, Kafi, Asawari, Bhairavi 
and Todi. From these have been derived hun- 
dreds of Ragas and their mixed varieties. 
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The four important notes in a Raga are Vadi 
{king), Samvadi ^rime minister), Vevadi (the 
enemy) and Anuvadi (friend). The correct 
recording of these is very helpful in giving the 
correct picture of a Raga. Apart from these, six 
others may be mentioned which enrich the 
Raga. These are Graha, Ansha, Nyasa, Apanyasa, 
Sanyasa and Vinyasa. *■ 

But apart from the ten Thathas of modern 
music, the three Gramas, Kharaj, Madhyam ancf 
Gandhar must be mentioned, which in the past 
were registered and established among the 
twenty^two Shrutis and each of which possessed 
seven Murchhanas (the seven ascending and 
descending notes in order). 

According to the ancient conception of 
music, the original six Ragas were Bhairav, Shri, 
Malkaus, Dipak, Megh and Hindol, The first 
three are sung in the morning, evening (or after- 
noon) and night respectively. These are the 
hours when music is mostly sung or played. The 
remaining three are seasonal varieties, Dipak 
is sung in summer ; Megh is sung in the rainy 
season; and Hindol is sung in winter. Out of 
these Ragas Dipak is not now in vogue and 
probably became obsolete after the age of Tansen. 
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However it must be mentioned that the classh 
fication of Ragas 'according to these six original 
Ragas and thirty-six Raginis is now out of date- 
Equally unnecessary it is to establish the four 
ancient categories, Raga, Raga-Patni, Raga-putra, 
and Raga-putra- vadhu. The classification is 
based on the sex and family of the Ragas and is 
only a kind of genealogical tree. This, however, 
is out of date now. 

• Ragas can be divided into two groups, Purva- 
rag and Uttarrag. The Sandhiprakash Ragas 
(twilight Ragas) are those which are sung either 
at sunrise or sunset. 

While ten basic and workable Thathas are 
universally recognised, seventy-two such scales 
are possible. According to the simple law of 
permutation and combination thirty-four thou- 
sand eight hundred forty-eight Ragas are possible. 
But this is more or less a mathematical specula- 
tion and has no bearing on the actual practice 
of music. 

^C^hat are therefore Ragas and Raginis ? 
While some Ragas have a male character and 
some have feminine tenderness, it is almost pre- 
posterous to set up but different categories of 
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male Ragas and female Ragas. A Raga is a 
combination of notes with a distinct personality 
of its own, arousing human emotions to which 
its own emotional mood corresponds. The 
reason why Ragas are sung ior played at an 
appointed hour is because there is a great deal of 
resemblance between the moods of nature and 
the moods of man. This time-theory of RSgas 
puzzles the layman as much as it baffles those 
who are not acquainted with Indian classical 
music. It must be emphatically asserted that 
the theory is scientific and we cannot disprove it 
even with the help of our most revolutionary 
experiments and innovations in music today. 

Each Raga is a text which provides a scope 
for the interpretation of emotions which vary 
according to hours. Great musicians are those 
who not only paint a Raga but interpret emo- 
tions also with an equal grace. Both imagination 
and artistic skill are required to achieve this 
end. An^ the greatest virtue of a Raga is that 
It makes such an interpretation possible. I con- 
sider this to be the highest asset of our music, 
and it is my solemn contention that the ■ sic 
of the West provides no such parallel. What 
the words are to language, s?oar,7s are to music. 
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But while the former are a visible, and concrete 
support, the latter are only a subtle and intan- 
gible means. Imagine the stuff these Ragas are 
made of. No wonder if they arouse and interpret 
emotions which are so indispensable to aesthetic 
life. The question has often been asked whether 
words are indispensable to music. In its essence, 
in.its spiritual content, Indian classical music 
can retain its individuality and appeal without 
words. But words are necessary to convey the 
meaning of Raga to us. Language simplifies and 
portrays emotions as nothing else does. In music 
we legitimately seek a tangible, communicative 
means which is language. There, words give us 
ideas made of flesh and blood. 

Almost all the compositions of classical music 
have been composed and sung in Braj Bhasha 
w'hich has proved to be its most appropriate 
and natural vehicle especially for the last two or 
three centuries. It is amazing that for such a 
long period Braj Bhasha has such a tremendous 
hold on classical music. Even now there is no 
other Indian language which can take its place 
in Hindusthani classical music. It has learned 
to cultivate a wonderful adaptability suiting the 
compositions of classical Ragas. The history of 
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these compositions is, in many ways, the history 
of Hindusthani classical music. Let us examine 
some of them. 

Dhrupad ; — ^This was popular in India almost 
for ‘three or four centuries. In the time of 
Akbar, Tansen was an outstanding Dhrupadist 
and he also followed an old tradition. He learn- 
ed it from Haridas Swami Dagur of Brindaban. 
Besides Tansen, other Dhrupadists of the bygonp 
time were Nayak Gopal, Nayak Baiju, Chinta- 
mani Mishra and others who are now obscure. 
Among the descendants of Tansen’s family, only 
a few present-day obscure musicians can be 
mentioned. 

With the lapse of time, Dhrupad was ousted 
by Khyal. Today, there are almost no good 
Dhrupadists left. As a composition it provides 
a greater scope in its text than the Khyal does. 
Its four integral parts are Sthai, Antara, Sanchari 
and Abhog, In some of the modern Dhrupads 
only the first two are considered necessary, 
Sanchari and Abhog being conspicuous by their 
absence. But the old orthodox Dhrupads had 
all the four parts. Very few of the older Dhru- 
pads were composed in Sanskrit. The majority 
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of these compositions have been, composed in 
Hindi, Brajbhasha or Hindi-ized Urdu. 

The weILknown work “Sangit-Kalpadrum 
gives hundreds of old Dhrupad compositions 
which might have been saved and preserved to 
some extent if a scientific system of notation 
ha^ existed then. Musicians who knew some 
of these compositions are now no more. 

The four recognized styles of Dhrupad are 
Khandar, Nohar, Dagur and Gobarhare. It is 
however difficult to hear these representative 
types sung now. They are gradually dying out. 
In ancient music also there existed such styles as 
Shuddha Bhinna, Vesra, Gaudi and Sadharani. 
One requires a rich male voice for singing this 
composition. The chief Rasa.types or emotions 
which characterize it are Vira, Shringar and 
Shanta, i.e., heroic, amorous and serene. The 
Talas or time^measures which are mostly used in 
these compositions are Chautala, Sulfok, Jhampa, 
Tivra, Brahma, Rudra, etc. 

It has a technique of its own, entirely differ- 
ent from the technique of Khyal. It deliberate- 
ly omits the Tana and specializes in Dugun, 
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Boltana, Gamak, etc. Its correct ren- 
dering from the point of view of Raga and 
technique, both, is essential. There is a classical 
t and dignity about it and, that is why, 
it has a character of its own. Its discipline and 
grace seem to be quite unlike the profuse decora- 
tion and flourishes of Khyal. 

The language of Dhrupad — composition is 
more chaste and imaginative than the language 
of Khyals. For a Dhrupadist voice-culture is 
most essential because without this words can 
never be sung with any artistic effect. 

Every musician cannot become a Dhrupadist 
he may acquire a knowledge of its funda-, 
mentals. In fact, much depends on the tempera- 
ment of the musician. One who wishes to sing 
it as it should be sung should remember that in 
Dhrupad i highest simplicity means highest 
beauty 

It has almost died out. Even with musicians 
it has become sufficiently obsolete. Probably, 
glory will never return. It ill suits an 
like ours in which music is a matter of new 
fads and fashions. The spirit of modern 
music is opposed to the spirit of Dhrupad, There 
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is something in our disposition today which is 
opposed to it. But the fact remains that no one 
can understand and appreciate the genius of our 
music without ^^nowing what Dhrupad is. While 
talking about Dhrupad, a word must be said 
about the significance of Alap. It was customary 
for, the Dhrupadists of the past to do the Alap 
(Nom Tom) of a Raga and then sing its 
Dhrupad* The technique of Alap enables the 
musician to give the graphic analysis of a 
Raga in four parts, Sthai, Antara, Sanchari and 
Abhog. When the atmosphere of the Raga is 
conjured up, a Dhrupad sung in it makes a ready 
appeal to the listeners. The technique of Alap 
is now becoming extinct. In fact, it is so diffi, 
cult to acquire it that people develop an aversion 
for it. With the exception of Ustad Fayaz 
Khan who is a master of this technique and the 
descendants of Bairam Khan who have learned it 
as a part of their Gharana style, there are very 
few musicians in India today who sing it with 
any perfection. 

Hori and Dhamar* They are akin to 
Dhrupad in spirit. The Tala used in such com- 
positions is Dhamar and special emphasis is laid 
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on Dugun, Chogun, Boltana, Gamak and other 
embellishments of time-measure. Though the 

themes of these compositions vary, some of the 

best are those which are connected with the 
festival of Holi io which the romance of Krishna 
and Radha is described most vividly. But these 
are also becoming out of vogue. 

■ ' r 

Sadra, It is more recent in origin. Its com- 
positions are set to Jhaptal. The late Nazir Khan 
ofMoradabad was an expert Sadra-singer. But 
much Greater was the famous 13ulhe ^Chan of 
Lucknow who was a very renowned Sadra-singer 
some forty years ago. In a Sadra the intricacies 
of time-measure are artistically combined with 

the clever rendering of the Raga. 

KhyaL The stately Dhrupad which was 
fettered by its self-imposed rules of discipline 
could not endure any longer amid great changes 
which were brought about by the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of Hindu and Muslim cultures. The class- 
ical ancient Dhrupad was the music of the 
classical Indian. For centuries it expressed the 
genius of our music. ^J!7ith the advent of 
Muslim culture and its consequent impact on 
Hindu thought, important changes and adjust- 
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raents were brought about. The tremendous 
influence of Persian literature and music on our 
music cannot be minimised. New compositions 
like Khyal were a product of this intermingling 
of cultures. Many amazing results appeared. 
The Muslims began to write in Hindi and from 
sixteenth century onwards, Hindi poetry can 
legitimately boast of poets like Amir Khusru, 
Jayasi, Kutban, Manjhan, Rahim, Shekh, and 
Alam who wrote poetry of enduring worth. In 
the realm of music also names like Amir Khusru, 
Husan Shah Sharqi, Mohammad Shah Rangile 
are among those which are memorable. 

Ultimately, the classical Dhrupad was 
succeeded by the romantic Khyal. The Brahmin 
was ousted by the rebel. The place of discipline 
and restraint was usurped by a rich imagination. 
In fact “Emotions recollected in tranquillity ” 
were substituted by emotions of immediate 
appeal. Dignity yielded place to decoration. 
The venerable Dhrupad was dethroned and in 
its place the respectable Khyal was made king to 
rule the kingdom of classical music. 

The literal meaning of the word “ Khyal ” is 
imagination which symbolizes its spirit also. It 
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was in the time of Sultan Husain Sharqi that the 
Khyal came into limelight. In the court of the 
Moghul emperor Mohammad Shah there were 
two musicians, Adarang and Sadarang who 
composed hundreds of KhyaLsongs which are 
still sung. These are first,rate compositions in 
Khyal which have not been surpassed as yet. 
These two musicians taught the KhyaLsfyle to 
hundreds of their pupils but they neither sang it 
themselves nor encouraged their kith and kin 
or descendants to do the same. As composers 
they have been famous for the last two or three 
centuries as the chief precursors of KhyaLstyle. 
Among the great Khyalists of the past, musicians 
like Haddu Khan, Hassu Khan, Nathu Khan and 
the great Nathan Pir Buksh were linked with 
Adarang and Sadarang in many ways. 

The Kawwal variety of Khyal was invented 
by Amir Khusru and came into vogue very soon. 
The Dhrupad variety of Khyal is now quite rare. 
The slow and fast styles of Khyal are the two 
recognized types today. The Talas used are 
mostly Dhima, Tilwara, Ektal, Jhumra and 
Adachautal. The actual rendering of this style 
depends upon artistic flourishes and embellish, 
ments like Tan, Boltan, Gamak, chaste and 
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artistic pronunciation and correct recording of 
notes. The modern Khyal is a gift of the 
Muslims. Some of the greatest Khya'Lsingers 
in the last two centuries have been Muslims who 
have exerted a tremendous influence on the 
modern styles of Khyal. The present Hindusthani 
classical music is mostly the music of “ Khyal 
Gayaki,” and history bears it out that Muslims 
have made the largest contribution to its 
advancement and popularity. In matters of 
technique and style, Muslim Musicians have 
done great pioneer work. This fact cannot be 
denied by us. There was something in the 
Muslim temperament which kept on fashioning 
and re,fashioning the literature and fine arts of 
this country. The Muslim mind was both 
liberal and vigorous It influenced our thought 
powerfully. It has influenced our music also, 
and has enriched especially the KhyaLstyle with 
imagination, vigour, beauty and appeal. 

Tappcu It is a distinct style which is 
different from the Dhrupad and the Khyal in 
many respects. It is inferior to Khyal though 
like the Khyal its compositions have two indis.. 
pensable parts Sthai and Antara. The talas are 
almost the same, though the technique of Tappas 
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is entirely^based upon a series of smart Tan-com- 
binations which have a charm of their own. 
Most of the Tappa-songs are sung in Ragas like 
Kafi, Jhinjhoti, Pilu, Barwa, Mand, Bhairavi, 
Khamaj, etc. Its spirit is Shringar. 

It is traced back to the time of Shori Mian. 
Punjab seems to be its home and often map-y of 
its compositions are sung in Punjabi. 

Its style is dying out. Only here and there 
one comes across musicians who know how 
to render it correctly. 

Tar ana* The names of musicians like 
Bahadur Husain Khan, Tanr as Khan and others 
are linked up with the recent history of this 
composition. Words do not count in it. The 
only words used in it are for example, na, ta, re, 
dani, odani, tanam, Yalali, Yalum, tadaredani 
and the like. The Tarana-singer must have a 
perfect command over Tala and its intricacies. 
Composers have introduced in it the language 
of Pakhawaj and even Persian words or couplets. 
Almost all the Khyalists sing it for the sake of 
variety and change. At the present time, the 
fast Taranas are- very popular. While they can 
be set to any current Tala, speed is not the only 
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virtue of their compositions. And similarly, 
though they are a popular variety of classical 
music, they can only be rendered correctly and 
artistically by a clever Khyalist. 

Composers and Compositions* Students 
of literature are often amazed at the poetic 
beauty of many of these songs. Some self- 
centred scholars and poets of modern Hindi 
literature treat the poetry of these compositions 
with a mixed feeling of amusement and derision. 
They imagine that musicians have no right to 
become poets, and further explain that the 
latter are the sole custodians of all poetic genius. 
The result is that they are unaware of the 
wealth of poetry which lies hidden in hundreds 
of such songs. Take some illustration of the 
poetry of our Hindusthani classical music. Many 
of these compositions have been enriched by 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Braj Bhasha and Urdu. Hindu 
and Muslim musicians, both, have sung them 
for generations without any linguistic differences. 
Here is a proof of the fundamental unity of 
our music and its unbroken tradition. These 
are either original compositions or adaptations 
from poets. The Hindi-Urdu controversy does 
not apply to the language of our music. What 
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Surdas, Mira and Amir Khusru have written 
cannot be replaced by Nirala, Prasad and Pant. 
The highly-Sanskritized verse and the highly, 
Persianized poetry of today are no substitute for 
the beautiful and moving poetry of the past. The 
Khari Boli of today cannot take the place of 
Braj Bhasha or simple Hindi found in thousands 
of our music compositions. Our modern poets 
may have enriched the literature of modern 
Geets, Bhajans and even Ghazals, but they have 
written almost nothing to suit the genius 
of Hindusthani classical music. It would be 
wrong for them to change the character of this 
ancient music to suit their verse. It would also 
be unfair on their part to accuse Indian classical 
music of being classical, hybrid and out-of-date 
and to take shelter behind the platitudes and 
slogans of ultra-modernism in art and music. 
That is the refuge of an intellectual coward. 
The West too, has never tried to replace its Beeth, 
oven and Bach by jazz and Rumba. The worship- 
pers of modern Hindi and modern Urdu must 
realize the importance of Braj Bhasha and;simple 
Hindi for Indian music. And if they don’t, let 
them write and compose something equally good. 
Let this be an impetus to those who are alive to 
the situation. 


CHAPTER III 
POPULAR MUSIC 

The other day, someone facetiously remarked 
that popular music is popular but not music. I 
am in agreement with the pointedness of the' 
remark but not with what it implies. In recent 
times, the term “Popular Music” has acquired 
such a current usage that now it is difficult to 
define it accurately. While its meaning is 
vague, its associations are vaguer still. People 
have defined it in several ways but in their 
minds they have not been clear about its mean, 
ing. One thing, however, is very clear which 
we must note. Within the last two or three 

decades, popular music has come into the fore- 
front and has acquired a reputation which it 
did not possess before. It has come to stay and 
it would be futile to deny its existence and 
■power. 

Every classical music must have its popular 
varieties. In all arts, classical restraint, decorum 
and dignity are followed by an outburst of 
popular imagination. Classical severities are 
always liberalized to some extent. The popular 
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varieties of our music are intimately associateci 
with classical music- They grow and flourish 
in proportion to the general spread of music 
among the people. As music grows and ad, 
vances popular imagination shapes it more and 
more. Classical and popular varieties grow 
side by side- One is not necessarily opposed 
to the other. It must never be assumed th^t 
popular music fundamentally indicates a spirit 
of revolt against classical music. Both are 
kindred spirits though their means and ends in 
modern times may be different- Popular music 
is essentially the music of the people in general 
and is surely an expression of their flesh,and, 
blood humanity. 

In order to answer the question “What is 
popular music?” it is necessary to know its 
chief expressiomforms. We ought to know 
something about the types of composition which 
are popular and music both. A study of these 
is indispensable to the study of modern Indian 
music. 

Thumri. One has always heard orthodox 
votaries of classical music thundering at Thumri 
with righteous indignation. They seem to 
imagine that it is a bastard child of classical 
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music and that it only deserves to be disowned^, 
disinherited and discarded. There are some 
who treat it as an untouchable in public but 
pay court to it in private. Such people are 
victims of blind, meaningless orthodoxy in 
music. The musician who tried to create a 
sensation in a certain Indian Durbar by refusing 
tcf* sing Thumri because it was generally sung 
by non-Brahmin professional dancing girls, was 
taken unawares when he was challenged if he 
could sing it at all. 

In fact, the Thumri is a pretty composition 
with an artistic design. While it enjoys greater 
latitude than Khyal in matters pertaining to pure, 
orthodox conception of Ragas, technique and 
rendering, its art is most difficult to learn. A 
musician who is a good Khyalist, can enrich 
Thumri with imagination and many new 
artistic flourishes if he so desires. But this 
does not pre.suppose his command over the 
style of Thumri. Many of our welLknown 
Khyalists, today, cannot render a Thumri artis- 
tically. 

We must remember that unlike Khyal, Thum- 
ri is not generally taught except among the 
average professional prostitutes who are only 
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prompted by their desperate professional needs 
to do so. It is a matter of observation that 
Thiimri taught in this way is a dull affair. 
The fact is, that the style of Thumri is acquired 
through experience and imaginative assimilation. 
India’s best Thumrusingers in the past have 
been those who never learned it from an Ustad. 
Mozzuddin and Malka did not attend ai3,y 
regular class in Thumri. Their temperaments 
and imaginative minds adopted its style as a 
great artistic means. Their unfettered genius 
helped them to learn it with perfection. 

What counts in Thumri is imaginative 
temperament. Unlike the Dhrupadist and 
the Khyalist, who give the first place to Talim 
and not to temperament, the Thumri-singer 
reverses the order and cultivates a suitable 
temperament for rendering it. In singing 
Thumri, one has to dispense with things like a 
classical rendering of Asthai and Antara, Gamak, 
Soot, intricate Tans, correct and detailed 
analysis and exposition of the Raga, and a 
technique or style, too severe for its text and 
meaning. One must have a sweet, flexible 
voice to do so. The soul of Thumri is “Bol” 
the rendering of which is a gift of temperament 
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not possessed by many. While the Khyal is 
like classical painting done on a wide canvas, 
the Thumri is like miniature painting with all 
its rich artistic details. 

Thumri was born in the United Provinces 
where its main features developed. Lucknow 
was its mother and Benares its sweetheart. From 
these cities the Thumri has travelled far and 
wide in the country. Musicians all over India 
look upon these two cities as originators of its 
technique and also responsible for cultivating 
the two main styles called the Lucknow style 
and the Benares style. The Lucknow style of 
Thumri, which was originally invented by the 
famous musician Sadiq Ali Khan, reached its 
consummation in the superb style of the late 
Mozzuddin Khan who has been rightly called 
the greatest Thumri-singer of recent times. 
He exerted a tremendous influence on the 
Thumri^singers of Benares. Having learned this 
style in Lucknow, he enriched it with his 
genius which was admirably suited to this style. 
While we mention his name in this con^ 
nection we must not forget the name of his 
Guru the famous Bhaiya Saheb Ganpat Rao 
who was called Bhaiyaji, all over India. He was 
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a member of the royal family of Gwalior and 
for the sake of music he gave up all his rights 
and wandered like a pilgrim of music all over 
India staying at places like Rampur, Lucknow, 
Gaya and Calcutta. He was called a prince 
among Harmonium players. It is he i who 
initiated the great Mozzuddin into the mysteries 
of the Thumri style. .*> 

The Lucknow style of Thumri is chaste, 
artistic and full of luxurious details. It evolved 
an orthodox pattern and a conventional style, 
both of which provided sufficient scope for the 
expression of emotions. The famous Thumri 
composer of Lucknow Qadar Pia composed 
dozens of compositions suiting this style which 
are still sung in Lucknow. The language of the 
Lucknow Thumris has been uniformly the 
same. On the other hand, the Benares Thumri 
has been tremendously influenced by the local 
dialects. On this style the influence of varieties 
of folk music like Kajri and Chaita also has 
been very great which is evident from the actual 
rendering of the Benares Thumri. But it owes 
its origin to the Lucknow Thumri in every res- 
pect. The Punjabi style of Thumri which is 
becoming somewhat popular in the U- P, also 
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has been influenced by its folk music, like 
Pahari, Mahiya etc- It is mainly characterized 
by the absence of the technique of “Bol” which 
as I have said is the soul of a Thumri. As a 
style it cannot compete with the Lucknow and 
the Benares styles. 

^ The Thumri will live whether the Khyal lives 
or not. It has a future. Musicians like Bhaiya, 
ji, Mozzuddin, Malka and others and composers 
like Lalan Pia, Sanad Pia, Qadar Pia, and a host 
of others have left a rich legacy behind ’to which 
the musicians and composers of today will have 
to add their own enriching contribution- 

Ghazal, The ghazal as a literary product 
of the nineteenth century was a flowering of 
the genius of Urdu poetry. On it was exerted 
the influence of Muslim culture and Muslim 
temperament. As a literary form now it 
enjoys an unprecedented prestige. Poets of all 
species of temperaments look upon it as a 
touchstone of excellent poetry. It began to be 
rendered by musicians in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and was soon adapted as a 
distinct popular style especially by the Kaw- 
wals and dancing,girls. It is now universally 
sung and played by all kinds of musicians. From 
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a film-star to a classical musician every musician 
treats it as a respectable breed. All bans have 
been lifted and all taboos have been destroyed. 
The result is that the Ghasal, today, is a respect- 
able variety of music. 

Ghazals can be rendered only in popular 
Ragas like Bhairvi, Pilu, Bhimpalasi, Des, 
Khamaj and others. While Ghazals rendered 
in Ragas like Shri, Todi and Marva would be 
absurd, successful attempts have been made to 
sing them in Ragas like Bageshri, Malkaus, 
Shankara and Darbari. 

The orthodox conventional style of Ghazal 
lays especial emphasis on correct pronunciation, 
correct accent, a good voice, emotional appeal 
and interpretation of poetry through the 
skilful combination of notes and other necessary 
artistic details. The technique of Bol through 
pronunciation is also employed in it but the 
scope is limited and much discretion has to be 
used in doing that. The Tans have no place in 
Ghazals and spoil their beauty. Only a musician 
with correct Urdu pronunciation can sing it. 
It would be absurd to ask' a Bengali or a Maha- 
rashtra to sing a Ghazal. Any attempts by .them 
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in this direction would remind us of the 
failures of Dilip Kumar Roy and Pankaj Mullick. 

If there is any class in India which has spe, 
cialized in its technique and has perfected it to 
some';extent, it is the so,called professional Bais. 
Few can beat them in this art. The names of 
Malka, Zohra and Gohur still ring in our ears. 
The Kawwals also have exerted an enriching 
influence on its technique but at the present 
time, they occupy a secondary position. An 
average Kawwal does not possess those niceties 
and flourishes of voice which a Bai has. This is 
probably a result of his professional technique of 
singing which is definitely harmful to his voice, 
culture. 

The Radio and the film have also given it 
a great impetus. The former has created a 
class of listeners who .are GhazaLminded almost 
to the exclusion of everything else. It must be 
borne in mind that Muslims are the chief 
patrons of Ghazal as music and they have a 
large share in its present progress and develop- 
ment. Apart from the Radio and the Film, the 
general public also has made it its hot favourite. 
From the grocer to the undergraduate there is a 
wide range of its lovers and admirers. 
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Innovators are busy setting Ghazals to new 
music everyday. What is called as the Punjabi 
style of rendering a Ghazal is coming into vogue 
and is changing the old style and technique of 
Ghazal very fast. The orthodox conventional 
style of Ghazal which had reigned in the past 
two or three decades, is becoming out-of-date 
and obsolete. The film companies are busy-'in 
inventing a new style of Ghazal which is a kind 
of ultra-modern cross-breed. It is something like 
a silly, sentimental Geet dressed in decent Urdu. 
It resembles neither the orthodox nor the 
unorthodox Ghazal. Boys of twenty in their 
loose pyjamas and girls of teens in their silken 
kimonas hum this variety in their dressing- 
rooms, bath-rooms, drawing-rooms and even 
class-rooms. It is par excellence the sob-stuff of 
our modern music. 

I 

The Ghazal will live and live with a 
vengeance. Modern classical music will have to 
own it one day as its wayward child. This 
prodigal son, this moody truant may return to 
^the classical fold and be reformed. But even if 
this does not happen, classical music cannot 
, disown and disinherit it in any way. I wish 
our modern musicians would give up touching 
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the Ghazai with a pair of tongs. Let them own 
it and shape it in their own way. This will be 
their contribution to its development. 

Dadra, The style of Dadra is very much 
akin to the style of Thumri. Both are kindred 
spirits. Structurally, they are not different from 
ea<:h other. Technically speaking, they enjoy 
the status though the Thumri seems to have a 
higher position. But they differ in their Talas. 
The tempo is faster in Dadra than in Thumri. 
In their evolution the Dadra must have preceded 
the Thumri because the Talas used in Dadra are 
older and more primitive than the ones used in 
Thumri. However, this is only a surmise. In their 
structure, theme, language, sentiment, treatment 
and exposition they are the same. Like the 
Thumri styles, the Dadra styles also developed in 
the neighbourhood of Lucknow and Benares. 
Both these styles of Dadra exist today with 
almost the same differences as are found in the 
Thumri styles. At present the Benares style of 
Dadra seems to be very popular with people. 
One cannot but mention the name of late 
Mozzuddin fChan again in this connection. Just 
as he was the master of the Thumri style he was 
also the master of the Dadra style. Here also 
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he exerted a great influence on contemporary 
musicians of his time. People still imitate his 
style with much profit. 

At the present time, the prostitutes and 
dancing girls are the masters of this art. They are 
conversant with all its styles ranging from the 
Dadra sung by women in homes to Dadra as 
a finished product and a sophisticated species of 

art- Some of them can sing it with inimitable 
grace. 

The Dadra can be slow and fast both. But 
whatever its “lai” may be, it is most difficult to 
sing it. Just as in Thumri, in Dadra too, the 
musician has to learn many virtues and unlearn 
many vices of his art. Classical music cannot 
afford to deride it any more. Since it originally 
belongs to the countryside, to the rural back- 
ground of our life, it will always live in some 
form arid some shape. It will be advisable for 
many classkal musicians to experiment with it 
and shape it anew on the lines of its tradition. 

Kawwali, This is. primarily, religious in 
patent and appeal. Its style and technique have 
been developed mainly by the Kawwals who 
have made it a thing of tremendous religious 
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appeal* Because of its typical Mohammedan reli- 
gious associations, as a variety of popular music, 
it has a limited scope of appeal. It caters for 
special Muslim religious sections in the country 
among whom all other varieties of music are 
banned. 

•The best Kawwali is heard in places of Mo- 
hammedan pilgrimage where there are religious 
tombs. The Kawwali was born at the Mazar 
and will die there. Only occasionally, it makes 
excursions into homes and public places. During 
the religious fair held annually at Ajmer, some 
of the best Kawwals of India gather and exhibit 
their art by moving large masses of Muslims to 
mystical and pseudo-mystical raptures and 
ecstasies. 

There is a curious combination of secular 
and spiritual ideas in the religious themes of 
these Kawwalis and the listener’s mind automati- 
cally travels from “Majaz to Haqiqat” from the 
physical to the transcendental. Most of these 
are pretty compositions with ready appeal and 
charm with the accompaniment of a Dholak and 
Harmonium a group of Kawwals sing together 
producing such an emotional atmosphere that 
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coins and currency notes are thrown before 
them by the devotee-admirers. Only a cynic 
can resist the effect of such an appeal. 

Among varieties of religious music which 
are popular among the general masses of people 
in India, the Kawwali is a vigorous and virile 
type and will last as long as Islam lasts. It is a 
special contribution of Muslims to our music 
because apart from being religious it is popular 
too. It may not have to do much with the 
genius of our music, but it is a product of Muslim 
culture. 

Kirtan and Bhajan, India is, essentially, 
a religious country. Since times immemorial 
spiritual passions have inspired the greatest 
activities of this land. Religion pervaded every 
aspect of life. Even now religious motives come 
into lime-light at every social and political crisis. 
Our fine arts also were greatly influenced by 
religious motives and passions. From the study 
of architecture one can see the mighty influence 
of religion and religious ideas exerted through 
centuries on this art. In the past the greatest 
mastpr-pieces of Indian architecture have been 
either temples or buildings or designs having 
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some religious associations of history. Some of 
the most beautiful temples of the south and the 
north illustrate this point even to this day- The 
Hindu art is an art of the temple and the monu, 
ment. Similarly, the Buddhist art is also essen, 
tially religious in content though like Hindu art 
it does not preclude secular notions. Examples 
of'this art are found all over the country. Even 
the great Moghul art which was secular in essence 
reached its consummation in the superb Taj 
which is the most beautiful tomb of the world, 
the tomb of exquisite marble in which human 
love and human memory find eternal shelter. 

The historical background of our music is 
essentially religious. For centuries it was relL 
gious in character though it was becoming sec- 
ular in many aspects as society developed and 
civilisation advanced. The Muslims were the 
first to convert it into a great secular art. But 
even now Indian music as a secular art is not 
without its deep spiritual background. Like the 
devotee of the past, the devotee of the present 
is a. singer. In our country worship and music 
have always gone hand in hand. As a finished 
product of human genius, as a living secular 
music, classical music has travelled on its chosen 
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path. But this has not meant the death of 
religious music which exists in many shapes and 
forms. The Kirtan as a form of religious music 
is found all over India. The Kirtan-singers 
form a distinct class of musicians whose voca, 
tion is regarded sacred. Kirtan is worship 
through music. But this music is not necessarily 
classical, though it is simple and moving and has 
a tremendous mass-appeal. There is not a place 
in India where it is not sung. It does not only 
move the devotees and the religious-minded 
people ; it moves and inspires large masses of 
average men and women whose secular preoccupa- 
tions are many. The Bhakti cult movement which 
acquired a special mass-appeal and moved the 
religious emotions of people in places like South 
India, U. P., and Bengal, gave birth to Kirtan and 
other similar forms. Ramanuj, Chaitanya and 
Vallabhacharya supplied it the first and also the 
greatest spiritual impetus and under the 
guidance of their sects, it grew and developed. 
The Vaishnava cult nursed it like its own child. 

Kirtan has many other crude varieties which 
are found among various sects living in towns 
and villages. The Katha is another variety 
which has a universal appeal. In every corner 
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of India where the Hindus live, the Katha is 
enjoyed by thousands of simple and unsophis- 
ticated people with rapt attention. These 
religious stories narrated with the help of music 
have a great appeal for thousands of people in 
India. 

.The name of Mira is intimately associated 
with Kirtan and Bhajans. Many of her songs 
which were sung by her in full mystical ecstasy 
have come down to us through generations of 
singers and musicians. Even classical musicians 
have adapted her songs to their music. They 
have poetry and music both. They are still 
sung all over India. As Bhajans they have not 
been surpassed by anything written in Indian 
literature and supply excellent models. But in 
talking about Bhajans one must mention the 
names of Tulsidas and Surdas, the two greatest 
poets of Hindi literature. Each of them is a 
monument, a supreme literary event, nay, a 
living epoch in Indian literature. The Ramayan 
of Tulsi is the Bible of India and provides 
dozens of excellent verses which have been sung 
by thousands of people as Bhajans. Surdas has 
also given us hundreds of immortal verses which 
make excellent Bhajans. Devotees and musicians 
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have taken them for their own purpose and 
have shaped them into inspiring songs. Some 
of these Bhajans have secular themes but possess 
agreat religious appeal. As a language, Braj, 
bhasha is admirably suited to the genius of 
Indian music. As a matter of fact, the whole 
of our Hindusthani Sangit has been written in 
Brapbhasha which is its natural vehicle. hJot 
only the verses of Surdas but those of the poets 
of “ Ashtachhap ” also have been converted 
into excellent Bhajans which have moved large 
masses of people. The music of these Bhajans 
is simple and moving arid is not at all classical 
or technical. 

The Kirtan and the Bhajan do not only 
satisfy Hindu religions susceptibilities they are 
quite popular otherwise too. The Bhajan 
specially has made a characteristic impressioa 
on the public in general. The Radio and the 
Film have begun to exploit it for commercial 
reasons. Of course, we must remember that the 
Bhajan which is being shaped now in our cities 
is obsessed with innovations in language and 
technique. It lacks the original spiritual fervour,. 
But it is gradually becoming sophisticated and 
commercialized. The simple, moving music of 
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the old Bhajans has been, substituted by the 
artificiality of the new orchestra which is Anglo- 
Indian in character. But people will gradually 
get used to this nausea of city-music. 

Whatever it may be, Kirtan and Bhajan are 
the living forms of our religious music and have 
attained universal popularity. They are the 
products of Hindusthan and not only of Hindu 
India. 

Varieties of Folk Music, India is a land 
of folk lore and folk music though they have not 
been exploited. Different varieties of folk 
music are found in different places. Climate, 
geography, language, belief, racial genius and 
ways of living — all go to build up these. 

(1) The music of the primitive communities 
whose traces we still find, exists in some form 
in places like Central Provinces and Chhota 
Nagpur. Forms of early group music can be 
found in the group-dances which one occasionally 
witnesses in places like Ranchi. But such 
varieties of folk music whether found among 
the Gonds or the Mundas require a special 
intimate study. 
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(2) The varieties of folk music existing in 
the hills among the hill-tribes and hill-com- 
munities though different from each other, have 
many common features* The folk melodies of 
Garhwal, some parts of the Punjab, have much 
in common between them. The “ Pahari ” of 
the Punjab is universally appreciated as a beautiful 
folk variety. 

(3) But the real folk music and the varieties 
are found in the vast countryside of India. 
Folk music must be seen against the background 
of the village and the peasantry. Varieties like 
Chaita and Kajri, Baramasa and Sawan were 
born in the rural neighbourhood of Benares 
and Mirzapur. Baul and Bhatiali were born in 
the villages of Bengal. Punjab’s Mahiya had 
similar origins. A close study of these reveals 
many other forms of folk music, which are 
intimately associated with folk-lore and folk, 
literature. 

The poetry of folk music is couched in village 
dialects, which, though linguistically crude, are 
.powerful and expressive. The verses of this 
village-poetry are sung and handed down through 
generations. There is not a theme of village 
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life on which verses have not been composed 
and sung by villagers themselves. The birth of 
a child, the death of a dear one, the drawing of 
the water from the well, the departure of the 
bride, the grinding of flour, the ploughing of the 
field, love, courtship, romance, separation, i suffer- 
ing and joy are some of the themes of these 
songs. They are an expression of the flesh and 
blood life of the villager with all his desires, 
passions, problems, suffering and joys. While 
there are songs for all there are songs composed 
and sung by women and others which are 
composed and sung by men. Printed collections 
of such songs and verses are now available in 
Hindi and can be profitably studied and enjoyed. 

The music of these songs is intimately linked 
up with the genius of our music. In them we 
find vital germs of village folk music. Ragas 
like Pilu, Sarang, Durga, Sawan and Sorath are 
found in some crude shape in these songs. A 
close study of these songs reveals this fact very 
clearly. These songs are sung individually and 
collectively both according to theme and 
sentiment. While the orthodox pundit of 
language thinks that these songs are not linguis- 
tically unassailable, the imaginative musicians 
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and scholars, who are always eager to study new 
forms of music, can find in them much rich 
material. Another thing must be borne in mind. 
Different varieties of village folk music are found 
in different provinces and geographical regions. 
Their dialects may be different but their themes 
and sentiments are very much alike. Through 
them is expressed the culture and thought of 
rural India very powerfully. 

Folk dances all over the world develop similar 
features. In India it is the same. Indian folk 
dances are worthy of serious study in their 
primitive and semi-primitive forms. Even the 
Manipuri, the Kandian and the Katha Kali styles 
are the consummate forms of their original 
varieties. The modern Kathak dance in spite i 
of being a traditional and sophisticated style, has 
had its origin in the crude folk varieties of “ Ras 
Lila” which was originally born in Mdthura 
and the neighbouring district. Folk dances in 
India have never developed independently of 
folk music. \ 

In recent years the attention of scholars and 
musicians has been drawn to folk music and 
and its forms. The average classical musician 
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is unaware of its existence and when he is told 
about it, he treats it with contemptuous 
unconcern. He is entirely mistaken if he thinks 
that folk music does not come within his 
domain. In fact, it should definitely come under 
his purview. The influence of this music on 
varieties like Thumri and Dadra has not been 
insignificant. It has exerted some influence on 
classical music too as far as local Rag a- varieties 
are concerned. In years to come, musicians 
and scholars should make it a point to study its 
artTorms and expression-forms in relation to 
Indian culture and Indian music. Classical 
music has yet to penetrate into the folk music 
regions of India. It is useless for it to become 
the bulwark of a conservative art. The 
catholicity of Indian mind and Indian art 
cannot be proved as myths. Indian classical 
music can embrace folk music and even absorb 
some of its elements which are friendly to its 
spirit and character. 

G-eet And Other Varieties, Among the 
many products of ultra-modern Indian music, the 
Geet is the most popular variety. Born in film 
•companies, it has been nursed up by film-stars, 

, brothel-girls and Radio singers. Never has a 
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cross-breed been such a lovely product. What 
is a Geet ? A Geet is a song of love sung by 
one or two lovers or cheats in tune or out of 
tune, with a soft and artificial voice to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra of Indian and 
European instruments which make much noise 
and produce little music. Who sings it ? It is 
sung by a boy or- a girl or both whatever tbeir 
ages may be and is sung to some tune at any 
time and at -any place. It seems to express the 
maudlin sentimentality and stark superficiality 
of our age- In its character also it is a cross^ 
breed of the spirit of May West and the 

temperament of Young India. 

Its music is almost always a curious mixture 
of Indian melody and a cheap jazzy imitation 
of Western music- Composers and innovators 
are employed by Radio Stations and Film 
Companies to compose new Geets with new 
effects whetever the means may be to reach 
such an end. It is cheap, sexy music, un-Indian 
in its essence. The youthful generation of boys 
and girls, who are studying in Colleges and 
Universities, have been carried off their feet by 
this music. 

The geet exhibit a spirit of lawless freedom 
m our music. Nothing has harmed classical 
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music so much in the last one or two decades 
as this spirit of lawlessness. It has let loose 
forces which are .positively detrimental to the 
progress of our music. The Geet and other 
varieties of film music are an indication of this, 
^ ne can understand Tagore music and other 
ree varietms of Bengali music because they 
ara.not without their roots of tradition. But 
one cannot reconcile oneself to freedom in art 
and music when it crosses its legitimate lim its 
and banks on sheer effect. This is not art but 
artifice, not music but noise made pleasant and 
not sentiment but a prostitution of it. 

_ But we are compelled to tackle one problem 

which faces us today. The Geet is definitely 
popular with large masses of people, from film, 
fans to Radio listeners. It is a popular variety 
easy to pick up. What should be the attitude 
of classical music towards Geet and other similar 
varieties ? Tolerance on one hand and discipline 
on the other. Classical musicians can afford to 
treat this variety with pity and tolerance. They 

can let It live without fear because such varieties 
die young. ^ Its westernized character, its false 
technique, its bad music, its bad manners and 
Its seritimental language must be condemned 
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most ruthlessly. Musicians, music-lovers and 
scholars must condemn its demerits and reform 
its character. The Geet is not necessarily an 
untouchable for classical musicians. But they 
can shape it in their own way. In fact, all such 
new varieties of film music and radio music are 
commercial hits. Classical music and classical 
musicians have no time to waste their energies 
on these left-overs. These varieties will one 
day prove themselves as still-born bastards. 
They are extremely popular no doubt, but they 
are not music. The genius of our music sits 
and smiles alone as they grow, multiply and 
perish. 

In a country like India tastes in music are 
bound to have a vast range and variety. As 
individuals much depends on our upbringing, 
education and environment and also how we 
build up our tastes. Popular music provides a 
large scope to every individual for the satisfac, 
tion of his aesthetic desires. One comes across 
self-centred individuals whose training and up- 
bringing in the tradition of orthodox classical 
music prevents them from enjoying any variety 
of popular music. They are the isolationists of 
our music. There are others who give first place 
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to classical music in their life because of per, 
sonal preferences and predilections. But they 
enjoy popular music equally with the same zest. 
Some people are indifferent though not averse 
to classical music and cultivate a special taste 
for Thumri, Dadra and Ghazal. But there are 
some who are only fond of Ghazals and nothing 
pleases them so ihuch as the singing of Ghazals. 
The religious-minded listeners are a special 
class whose taste lies in Kirtan and Kawwali. 
Varieties of folk music are enjoyed by large 
masses of our rural population. And the ultra- 
modern varieties are meant for the lower middle 
class and also middle class listeners on whose 
purse the film-industry feeds. 

As a revolt against the discipline and severity 
of classical music, popular music will continue 
to exploit fresh patterns for its enrichment in 
future. The result will be a more popular music 
with rich and poor and beautiful and ugly 
varieties. Just as classical music will have to be 
tolerant towards popular music, the latter will 
always have to treat the former as a corrective. 


CHAPTER IV 

TORCKLBEARERS OF A DYING 
TRADITION 

It is impossible to understand Indian music 
clearly without knowing something about^ its 
musicians. Mere theorists and scholars hardly 
outlive their age. They do not live for the 
masses. On the other hand, musicians live and 
endure. They are an institution, an epoch, 
whose voice is heard throughout the succeeding 
ages. They alone are the builders and custodians 
of every living music. They establish a whole 
tradition whose roots penetrate deep into, the 
soil. The practical art of Indian music has been 
transmitted to us through generations of indivi- 
dual musicians whose contribution to the 
development of style and technique has been 
the greatest. Families or “ Gharanas ” of musi- 
cians have carried its tradition through each 
succeeding decade. For generations they have 
been the custodians of distinct family styles or 
Gharana “Gayaki” and “Baj”. 

The Old School, The styles known as Alap, 
Dhrupad, Hori and Dhamar are dying out. Men 
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like Haridas Swami, Tansen, Baiju Bawaare, and 
Gopal Nayak , are not born in every century. 
They were the giants of the glorious age of 
Dhrupad. The style of Dhrupad had reached 
its pinnacle in their times. For a long time the 
four recognised styles of Dhrupad prevailed. In 
recent times the descendants of Tansen called 
the'Seniya musicians, preserved this style in 
its old version. But now Dhrupad has fallen 
on evil days. We do not come across first-rate 
Dhrupadiyas these days. Here and there one 
may discover one or two Dhrupad-singers but 
they too are either old or out of form. The 
Seniya musicians of Jaipur also are no more. 

Music-lovers, who have heard the music of 
past two decades, are familiar with the names 
of the famous Dhrupadists, late Zakiruddin Khan 
and the late Allabande Khan, the two distin- 
guished brothers. They died over a decade back 
and are still considered as two outstanding 
Dhrupadists of modern times. Their father was 
the famous Bairamkhan, a celebrated musician 
who lived about a . century ago. Iri recent 
times, Alap and Dhrupad found their outstand- 
ing interpreters in these two brothers. In 
orthodox exposition of the Raga, in technique 
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and style and also in their unusual command 
over the “Shrutis”, they were superb. Their 
Bhrupad-style also was highly artistic in tech, 
nique and some of their compositions were 
choicest among Dhrupad-compositions. 

After their death, Nasiruddin Khan, the 
son of Allabande Khan, who was the psost 
intelligent and imaginative among all his 
brothers, kept the fire of this tradition ablaze 
for some years. Unfortunately, he died in the 
prime of his life creating a void never to be 
filled up by any member of this illustrious family. 
He had an excellent voice and a sound training 
and also possessed a striking personality — a figure 
both handsome and graceful. Among other 
members of this family the names of Ziauddin 
Khan,';, Imam,Uddin Khan, Rahimuddin Khan, 
and Husinuddin Khan, remaining brothers of 
Nasiruddin : Khan, may be mentioned. None 
of these, however, come up to the level of Nasir- 
uddin Khan in imagination, intelligence, style 
and execution. They have only acquired some 
fundamentals of their family Talim. Ustad 
Karamat Khan, the grand old man of Jaipur, 
who was at one time a giant in the world of 
Akp and Dhrupad, is now an old decrepit man. 
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whose life and personality are symbolic of the 
Seniya tradition. 

In Bengal the Dhrupad style flourished for a 
long time and produced a number of good 
Dhrupadists. Some years ago the name of 
Radhika Goswami was very famous as an expert 
Dbrupadist. None of his pupils, however, have? 
carried this tradition forward in any appreciable 
manner. The names of Gopeshwar Banerji and 
the late Gopal Babu must be mentioned who 
made a mark in this style. 

Ustad Kale Khan of MuzafFarpur is another 
good Dhrupadist living today who seems to 
be fairly acquainted with the four recognised 
styles or “ Bani ” of Dhrupad. Unfortunately, 
he is old and age has impaired his voice 
considerably. • 

The famous Chandan Chaubey of Muttra, 
who, at one time, acquired some popularity in 
this direction, is now an old man stricken with 
deadly paralysis. If you talk to him and speak 
of old times, his face beams up with joy and 
then he starts telling you old tales in his 
inimitable way. 
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I do not think among the descendants of the 
late Ustad Wa2irkhan of Rampur, there are any 
who sing Dhrupads, 

Like the classical Dhrupad, the old styles of 
Hori and Dhamar are also dying out. The 
Khyalists generally do not cultivate these styles 
and are quite averse to them. The only 
Khyalist who is an exception to this rule, is 
Ustad Fayaz Khan, who apart from being a 
first-class KhyaLsinger, renders orthodox Alap 
and also orthodox Hori and Dhamar in a superb 
manner. Today he stands unsurpassed in this 
field. Because of the difficult technique of 
Dhrupad, Hori and Dhamar which can only be 
acquired after careful traditional and scientific 
training, these styles do not exist now. The 
age of these styles has come to an end. The 
present-day votaries^ of these styles are relics of 
a great tradition which had a glorious past. 
In spite of rapid changes in classical music they 
have stood upright uninfluenced by the modern 
fads and fashions of music. 

The KhyaLSingers. Some of the most out- 
standing schools of Khyal-style -came intJ 
prominence in the nineteenth century. The 
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classical Dhrupad surrendered its rights to the 
romantic KhyaL Fifty years ago, some of the 
greatest Khyalists were living and some of their 
descendants are still living. Like the Dhrupad.. 
singers, the KhyaLsingers also have preserved 
their art through their families. This style 
was also handed dowm to posterity through 
suoQeeding generations of musicians. In fact, 
Indian music has always been so individualistic 
that its genius has invariably found its proper 
■expression through individual personalities. 
While the roots of our present-day music are 
found in the traditions of the famous Gharanas 
or families of musicians, its history is found 
embodied in some outstanding personalities, 
from the age of Tansen to the present age. But 
these individual musicians cannot be separated 
from the tradition of their families which 
became important schools of thought in matters 
of style and technique. We can estimate the 
greatness of these musicians only in the 
perspective of the Gharanas. Even now the 
outstanding, living musicians are referred back 
to the traditions of their schools. But there 
is every likelihood that the family as a nucleus 
of tradition in music will gradually disintegrate 
and perish in music. 
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Among the great outstanding recognised 
^hools of thought in KhyaLstyle. the following 

Oharanas may be briefly mentioned 

The Gwalior School, In Gwalior originated 
the first orthodox school of KhyaLstyle. The 
celebrated musicians Haddu Khan, Hassu Khan 
andNathu Khan established the Gwalior stxle 
which is also called “Lashkar Gayaki”. 
maintained that they learned music from Bare, 
Mohammad Khan of Tiiwandi, an outstanding 
musician of his time. Among the descendants 
and pupils of Haddu Khan and Hassu Khan, 
t eir sons Rahmat Khan and Nisar Husain 
Khan made a name for themselves nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. Apart from these two, 
Shankar Pundit who was a disciple of these 
famous musicians, also attained great popularity 
in recent times. His son, Pundit Krishna Rao 
who IS now running a music school in Gwahor 
IS among the few who have inherited the “talim” 
of this school. Raja Bhaiya of Punchhwale, a 
pupil of Shankar Pundit, is also a good Khyalist. 
Another musician who should be mentioned 
^ ere is the late Ustad Inayat Husain Khan of 
^ahaswan who learned KhyaLstyle from Haddu 
Khan and was a very good Khyalist. At the: 
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present time, his only welLknown pupil is Ustad' 
Mushtaq Husain of Rampur who is one of our 
good Khyalists today. Ustad Mushtaq Husain 
received “talim” from various other musicians 
also who exerted their individual influences on 
his style. That is why, his KhyaLstyle does not 
strictly conform to the representative Gwalior 
Gayaki though it is a correct orthodox style. 

Here and there other individual musicians 
may be found who know the fundamentals of 
Gwalior Gayaki. But this great orthodox Gayaki 
of Khyal, which once sought its essential virtues 
in the purity of Raga, dignity of exposition and 
a powerful manly style enriched with all the 
niceties of artistic voice-production, has now 
fallen on evil days. This style of Khyal which 
was once nourished by the genius of musicians 
like Haddu Khan and Hassu Khan, is fast dis- 
appearing, and is also being usurped by many 
effeminate styles. The laymen may ask why ? 
There is only one answer to this. The style 
of Haddu Khan and Hassu Khan emphasized 
certain essentials and made them indispens- 
able for every KhyaLsinger. These were : (a) a 
powerful male voice, (&) correct voice-culture, 
(c) Talim, (d) constant practice, (e) powerful 
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Jans enriched with “ Gamak ”, (/) digni 
4 /endering of the Asthai and the Antara, 
and (g) skilful exposition of the theme. These 
ye some of the essential traits of a vigorous 
KhyaLstyle which is neither easily acquired by 
musicians nor is very popular with the average 
music-loving public. Hence the decline of this 
schooL 

The Delhi School. The founder of the 
elhi Gharana of Gayaki was the illustrious 
lanras ,Khan who was, fifty or sixty years ago, 
a powerful force in music and evolved a style 
which has left a definite mark on our present, 
yy Khyal-music. This style flourished in the 
last decaying days of old Delhi when, in spite of 
the disintegration of the Moghul Court, the 
amt relics of past culture still existed as sad 
reminders. The Delhi style of Khyal betrays 

this to some extent in its language and compo- 
sition. 

As a style it was more liberal than the 
technique of its exposition. 
While the “bilambit” or slow Khyal of Gwalior 
was classical in restraint and orthodox in treat- 
slow Khyal of the Delhi style was less 

restraint 
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was also enriched by many graces and flourishes. 
In the same way, the “Drut” or fast Khyals of 
Delhi also scored over the fast Khyals of Gwalior 
in matters of their composition and artistic 
design. As a style it was very popular with music, 
lovers and acquired a status which has lived to 
this day. The Delhi Gharana has left behind a 
legacy of some of the choicest KhyaLcomposi. 
tions of today. 

After the death of Tanras Khan, the next 
great musician of this school was his sor, Umrao 
Khan, who di§d some years ago at an advanced 
age and was one of the most noteworthy musi- 
cians of modern times. He inherited his father’s 
style and was the last among those who preserved 
this Gayaki. Another good Khyalist of this 
school who was a descendant of Tanras Khan, 
was the late Shabhhu Khan who died some years 
ago. He was a musician of great parts. 

When we review the glorious past of this 
illustrious Gharana and its present decline, we 
feel sorry* W^ho is to take the place of Tanras 
Khan and Umrao Khan ? Posterity will answer 
this question. Among the descendants of this 
Gharana there are none who can lead the 


way. 
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Nasir Khan is dead but he was not a represent- 
ative descendant of this family. Abdul Karim 
Khan, the decrepit, old man, is living but he is 
just another descendant whose personality does 
not count much. As regards the younger mem- 
bers and followers of this great school we 
shall have to wait and see how they fare in 
future. 

The Patiala SchooL This is comparatively 
a modern school whose roots are not in the 
traditions of the distant past. Among the 
pupils of Tanras Khan, Fateh Ali Khan and Ali 
Buksh have been the most outstanding. Even 
Umrao Khan was not equal to them as a 
musician. These two musicians were known all 
over India by the name of Alliya-Fattu. It is 
said that they first learned music from the 
celebrated Gokhi Bai. They used to sing together 
and were very gifted musicians. Few musicians 
in modern times have been gifted with a voice 
like theirs. They were first-rate Khyalists. 
Being highly imaginative musicians they en- 
riched their Talim from other sources also. Thus, 
they evolved the Patiala School of Gayaki which 
was a rich and forceful style but which died 
with them. 
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Among their pupils the most outstanding 
were Miajan Khan and Kale Khan who died not 
long ago and had come to be recognised as very 
talented and skilful musicians of their time. 
People who had heard their music, knew their 
merits. Among the outstanding younger musi, 
cians of their time they occupied an important 
place. 

As far as the descendants of AIliya.Fattu are 
concerned, their two sons may be mentioned. 
They are Ashiq Ali Khan and Akhtar Husain 
respectively. The former did not receive his 
Talim from his distinguished father but from his 
maternaLuncle, Meharban Khan. Fateh Ali 
Khan died when Ashiq Ali Khan was very 
young. At the present time, Ashiq Ali Khan is 
supposed to be the greatest Khyalist of the 
Punjab. But after judging his style critically we 
realise that it is hardly in any way a represents, 
tion of the style of Alliya,— Fattu. On the other 
hand, it is a curious mixture of vocal acrobatics 
and a kind of technical jugglery of voice and is 
characterized by the absence of all those qualities 
which enrich the KhyaLstyle. Akhtar Husain 
has a stock of good compositions but does not 
,po ssess the temperament and personality of a 
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good Khyalist. Ummed Ali Khan, the son of 
Pyar Khan, is another vocal acrobat, uprooted 
from his tradition, 

Ghulam Ali Khan also belongs to the 
Patiala School because his father who was also 
named as Ali Buksh was a pupil of late Fateh 
Ali Khan. In his younger days, he was taught 
music by Kale Khan also. He is a very popular 
musician of the Punjab who can sing Khyals and 
popular varieties like Thumri with equal ease 
and charm. He is one of the best Khyalists 
among the younger generation of musicians. 
By virtue of having a good flexible voice and 
an imaginative temperament (and not by virtue 
of any orthodox Talim of which he has had very 
little) his music appeals to large sections of 
people not only in the Punjab but outside too. 

The Patiala Gayaki is also almost dead. 
Some of the Punjabi compositions in KhyaL 
style, which were once gracefully rendered, are. 
now as mere relics. The present-day Khyalists 
of the Punjab can hardly sing them in the 
orthodox way. The famous Alliya-Fattu knew 
the fundamentals of Khyal-gayaki. After their 
death, the Patiala style fell into wrong hands. 
With the lapse of time, some of its essential 
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traits disappeared and individual innovations 
stepped in. Other influences also began to shape 
it. Tradition, temperament and change, all 
moulded it. At the present time, this style is 
in full decay. Here and there individuals may 
be found who know something about this style. 
But they are ineffectual in every sense. 

'The Agra School, I have deliberately post- 
poned a discussion of this school so long in 
order to see it in a truer perspective. In fact, 
there is no order-of-merit business in discussing 
these schools. They have only to be seen in 
their proper relation as styles. In fact, the Delhi 
and the Agra schools have grown side by side 
and were both influenced by' the style of the 
musicians who were called “Kawwal Bachhe.” 
The Agra school is related to the Gwalior 
school also in many essential points of techni- 
que and exposition. 

'We can trace this school to Haji Sujan Khan, 
its precursor, who was supposed to be a descen- 
dant of Tansen and lived long ago. In modern 
times, Ghaghhe Khuda Buksh, a direct descendant 
of Haji Sujan Khan, was considered the first to 
bring the Agra school into limelight. He was 
not only a contemporary of the famous Dhru- 
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padist, Bahram Khan, but also his very intimate 
friend. What “Ghaghhe” and “Bahram” meant 
to each other is evident from many anecdotes 
and stories which are current about these two 
musicians. Ghaghhe Khuda Buksh had two sons, 
Ghularn Abbas Khan and Kalian Khan. The 
former lived in Agra and the latter migrated to 
Jaipur. Ghulam Abbas Khan died four or , five 
years ago after attaining the age of hundred and 
twenty. In music he inherited the tradition of 
a century and a half and occupied a place of 
veneration among contemporary musiGians. 
Very few among his contemporaries came upto 
his level because as a musician he combined in 
him many valuable qualities which are often 
wanting in the music of many good musicians- 
His brother Kalian Khan was also a musician of 
great repute and received most of his Talira from 
him. He taught many pupils, among whom 
some are still living. Ghulam Abbas Khan 
was such a versatile musician that he was 
a master of many orthodox styles of Gayaki and 
could impart them to his pupils with equal com- 
petence and skill. He did not only train his 
younger brother, Kalian Khan but also Nathan 
Khan another member of the Agra schpol, who 
was a famous musician of his time. 
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j Kailan Khan’s son is the present Ustad 

I Tassaduq Husain Khan, a former court,musician 

of Baroda who is now residing in Agra. Among 
musicians he is a pundit, a follower of the ortho- 
I dox style who shuns violent innovations in 

: music as much as he abhors publicity and lime- 

light. At present he is engaged in writing a 
profound work on music which will make a 
' . definite contribution to the understanding of 

I some puzsiing problems of ancient and modern 

1 music. He is a saintly man who, in spite of 

j sufferings, has devoted his whole life to the 

j noble cause of music. 

The three sons of Nathan Khan were Mo- 
hammad Khan, Abdullah Khan and Vilayat 
I Husain Khan of whom the first two are dead- 
Mohammad Khan had a colossal memory for 
• compositions. Abdullah Khan, who was a very 
; ■ talented and promising musician and who earned 

j ^ much fame during his youth, died an untimely 
death. The third son, Vilayat Husain Khan who 
is now in the service of Mysore Durbar, is a 
skilful musician whose style is neat and meti- 
culous. He follows his family style and is an 
i expert in “boLtan”. 

Nathan ‘Khan had another pupil, Bhaskar 
f Rao Bakhle who was also known as Baskar Bua. 


C 
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This Brahmin youth who became the pupil of a 
Muslim Ustad, served his Guru with all his love 
and devotion. The result was that soon the 
talented Bhaskar Rao became a first,class Khyal- 
ist» In the last twenty-five years, no Hindu 
musician earned a greater prestige and a greater 
appreciation. He was known all over India and 
died about fifteen years ago. There is no S'ifigle 
Hindu musician today who can rise to the 
eminence of Bhaskar Rao as a Khyalist. He was 
a class by himself. 

The greatest living representative of the 
Agra school, however, is Ustad Fyas Khan. He 
embodies in him the genius of this illustrious 
Gharana. In Shis veins runs the blood of the 
Rangila family and the Agra Gharana. From his 
childhood he received his Talim from Ghulam 
Abbas Khan who was his grandfather from his 
mother’s side. The old master took special 
care of him and taught him all the essentials 
and secrets of the art of Gayaki. From a 
precocous child he developed into a mature artist 
at an early age. 

Ho musician of the Agra school has enriched 
its style so much as Ustad Fyaz Khan. From 
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the time of his youth he realized that for a good 
KhyaLsinger mere Talim was not enough. In a 
genuine artist his talent of imitation is always 
substituted by his genius of creation. Tradition 
and creative genius must always be combined 
to reach a common goal. Ustad Fyaz Khan has 
definitely enriched the Gayaki of Agra school 
with- his creative genius. But he is bound to its 
roots and owes all his creative inspiration to it. 
In him alone we find this superb blending of 
tradition and creative personality. While he 
has got himself admirably accustomed to the age 
of modernity, he belongs to the sacred old order, 
to the dispensation of all our glorious yester- 
days. 

But he is not a conservative or diehard in 
music just as he is not a faddist. His style 
provides him all the freedom he needs as an 
imaginative musician for innovation and crea, 
tion. To him a Raga is a text which style can 
explain with full freedom. This is where a 
second-rate Khyalist would bungle and fail. He 
may not know how to utilize this freedom 
artistically. ■ He may sacrifice the theme to the 
manner of presentation. Ustad Fyaz Khan can 
sing the old traditional style with inimitable 
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His merits as a Khyaiist are inany and since 
lie is the greatest Khyalist of his time, some of 
them may be briefly mentioned. H Every 
good Khyalist must have a good manly voice. 
His voice has unusual dignity and manliness. It 
is rich and powerful. As a result of systematic 
voice.culture, his voice now possesses many 
rich artistic qualities which every Khyalist must 
have. With these no artistic niceties in actual 
singing are possible. Such a rich powerful voice 
is not possessed by any Khyalist today. Without 
the virtues like “gamak”, “soot”, correct intona, 
tion, correct and scientific recording of notes and 
sweetness, no voice is fit for the Khyal style. A 
sweet, flexible voice is fit only for rendering the 
style of Thumri. (2) His conceptions of Ragas 
are scientific or Shastric (according to classical 
theories of the Shastras) and he always gives the 
correct picture of a Raga. (3) His Ragas are not 
only correctly sung but also most artistically 
rendered so as to interpret their emotions. But 
like others, he does not counterfeit them with 
hysterics and histrionics, (4) The dignity of his 
style often reminds us of the grand style of 
musicians like Haddu Khan , and Hassu Khan. 
Nobody can beat him in the art of rendering 
the Asthai and the Antara. Most of his Khyals 
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are of the Dhrupad-Ang or Dhrupad variety and 
he renders them superbly. (5) He is perhaps 
the only Khyalist whose personality dominates 
his art. He can render a Khyal in any way he 
likes. (6) His stock of compositions is rich and 
has a vast variety and inimitable charm. (7) He 
is the only Khyalist today who can sing the 
or'thodox styles of Alap, Dhrupad, Hori and 
Dhamar. (8) But the range of his genius and 
the variety of his styles are vaster still. His 
rendering of Thumti and Dadra reminds us of 
the great Mozzuddin. He converts Ghazals into 
very presentable things. Even here his genius 
has triumphed over tradition. From Alap to 
Thumri his genius occupies a range which other 
mediocre talents cannot even survey. That is 
why, as a Khyalist, his music has the greatest 
appeal for people today. 

In summing him up for the ordinary man I 
would say this: As a man he is a gentleman 
with suavity and culture and is meek and 
almost child.liketin his simplicity. As a musi- 
cian, he is great, very ■ great, because a genius 
like him is born only once in a century. 

Others, (a) The famous musician late 
Mohammad Aii Khan Kothiwal of the Manrang 
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family of Jaipur should also be mentioned in 
this connection. He had a son, Ashiq Ali Khan 
who did not earn much popularity. 

(b) One of the last descendants of the 
Rangila family of Delhi is the old Ustad 
Muzzaffar Khan of Delhi who was considered a 
very good Khyalist in his earlier days. 

(c) Ustad Alladiya Khan of Kolhapur who 
is now living in Bombay, and his late younger 
brother Haidar Khan, who were, originally, 
Dhrupad-singers took to the Khyal later and 
evolved a style of their own which ids clever 
and skilful both. Alladiya Khan, the grand old 
musician of Bombay, enjoys much prestige among 
musicians, and once upon a time, was an expert 
Khyalist. His son Manjikhan, who died six 
years ago, was a very promising youthful 
musician. 


Ustad Rajab Ali of Dewas is now old and 
decrepit. He was a very good Khyalist in his ' 
early days. Ustad Alladiya Khan seems to 
have exerted much influence on his style. 

(d) What people today call the Kairana 
school of Khyal is hardly a school. The late ^ 


Abdul Karim Khan seems to have belonged 
to this Gharana. Few musicians have made a 
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greater appeal to people than Abdul Karim 
Khan, He had a sweet, feminine voice which 
could produce astonishing effects. He was a 
born musician though not a born Khyalist. As 
a Khyalist he did not occupy a very important 
place. Ustad Abdul Wahid Khan, who is now 
the chief representative of this school, is not a 
Khyalist in any sense. He is a musician who 
has lost his way in algebra. One has never 
heard his Asthai and Antara in Khyai. He is 
the (extempore mathematician of our music who 
has no orthodox style’ and no feeling. While I 
am prepared to take my hat off to him, he 
puzzles me a great deal. 

The Instrumentalists, (A) Vina The 
Vina has disappeared with the Dhrupad. Bande 
Ali Khan and his art have perished. Even 
Wazir Khan, a recent memory, is no more. His 
grandson, Ustad Dabir Khan is a good Vina, 
player but knows nothing of the magic of Wazir 
Khan. Another great Binkar is Ustad Sadiq- 
Ali Khan of Rampur State who is’the son of the 
famous late Ustad Musharraf Khan of Alwar 
who was one of the greatest Binkar s of his time, 
l^e is the best Binkar i of the traditional style 
today. 
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Vichitra^Vina, a popular improvement on 
the Narad Vina, has its best exponents in Ustad 
Abdul Aziz Khan of Patiala and his younger 
brother Habib Khan Alladiya Khan. 

(B) Rabab. After the late Mohammad Ali 
Khan, no one has played this ancient instrument 
with any skill. 

(C) Sur,Singar, In modern times the late 
Nawab Chhamman Saheb of Bilsi played this 
instrument with great skill. No one among the 
musicians has taken his place as yet. Its, “Baj” 
has disappeared. 

(jy) Sarodt The two outstanding Sarod 
players of today are Ustads Hafiz Ali Khan, and 
Allauddin Khan. ‘The first is a great artist. His 
art has a personality and appeal both. The 
second is a pundit first and a musician second. 
His overdoing the Tar,paran on Sarod is often 
boring from the point of view of art. 

(E) Sitm, The age of Amrit Sen, Rahim 
Sen and Nihal Sen came to an end more than 
half a century ago. They were the greatest 
Seniya Sitarists of India in modern history- 
They were wizards, one to all. The late Fida 
Husain of Jaipur was also a Seniya Sitarist, 
Another great Sitarist of the Seniya Gharana was 
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Amir Khan who exerted a powerful influence on 
the Sitar styles of the modern times. His 
greatest pupil was Barkatuiiah Khan whose pupil 
was the late Ashiq Ali Khan of Benares. 
Barkatuiiah Khan did not play any Alap but 
only the “Gat tora”, 

* -The two conventional styles of Sitar which 
are prevalent today, are Masit Khani and 
Razakhani. The former was invented by Masit 
Khan of Delhi and is also called the Delhi style 
or the slow variety. The latter was invented 
by Ahmad Raza Khan of Lucknow and is called 
the Lucknow style, or the Purab Baj or the fast 
variety- In modern times there have been two 
Sitarists who have played these styles to perfec- 
tion. They stand unsurpassed in this field. 
They are Imdad Khan and his son, the late 
Inayat Khan. The former died long ago and the 
latter died only five years ago. The late Inayat 
Khan was the illustrious son of an illustrious 
father and for a quarter of a century he was by 
far the best Sitarist of India. No living Sitarist 
today has the, finish and perfection of this great 
musician. While he has left a rich legacy, the 
gap he has created will not be filled up for 
many more years. His younger brother Wahid 
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Khan, the second son of Imdad Khan, does not 
conae up to his level. Wilayat Khan the only 
son of Inayat Khan is a lad of many parts and 
he may one day prove himself the worthy son 
of a worthy father. “The best is yet to be” we 
would say. 

Among other Sitarists the late Babu Khah 
was a man of unusual talents and belonged 
to the family of the famous Binkar, Bande Ali 
Khan. Rahmat Khan of Dharawar is also 
famous. Rameshwar Pathak of Darbhanga is a 
talented and imaginative Sitarist. Among the 
lesser fry, Yusuf Ali Khan of Lucknow and Fazal 
Husain of Gwalior may be mentioned. Hamid 
Husain Khan of Itawah is another good Sitarist 
of parts. But he seems to be decaying fast. 
Of course, we must not forget Fazal Husain of 
Gwalior who died just recently and was known 
far and wide. 

Pakhawaj. Kudau Singh has been called 
the king among Pakhawaj'-players. Among his 
followers Makhan Lai, Parwat Singh, Aj’odhya 
Prasad and the late Shambhu Prasad may be 
mentioned as of special note. And among the 
pupils of Nana Saheb Panse, who was also a 
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great Pakhawaj-player and evolved a technique 
different from Kudau Singh’s, Pandit Shankar 
Rao and Pandit Sakha Ram are known all over 
India. Unfortunately, this instrument is becom- 
ing rarer-day by day, 

Tabla* Among the famous recognized 
schools of Tabla-players, Lucknow and Delhi are 
the most outstanding. Though other styles like 
those of Tilwandi, Ajrala, Meerut and Benares 
are also mentioned by people, the Lucknow and 
the Delhi styles are the oldest and are products 
of original traditional styles. Munne Khan and 
Abid Husain Khan of Lucknow were great Tabla 
players. Abid Husain Khan’s brother Chhuttan 
Khan and his nephew Wajid KRan are the pre- 
sent-day representatives of this Gharana, Wajid 
Khan is one of the best Tabla-players of India 
and is, perhaps, one of the few who can 
accompany Kathak dance. The late Nathu 
Khan, the greatest exponent of Delhi Baj in his 
time, is no more. The Benares Baj, which was 
originally an imitation of the Lucknow Baj, 
produced two excellent Tabla-players, the inimi- 
table accompanist Beeru who died some years 
ago and Kant he whom people still -hear on 
occasions. Thirku, almost the best Tabla-pkyer 
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of today, belongs to the Meerut and Ajrala 
schools. Qadir Buksh of the Punjab, is the last 
representative of Tilwandi Baj. Karam liahi, 
another good Punjabi Tabla,player, lies in 
obscurity. Among other famous Tabla-players 
of today Masit Khan, Moulvi Ram, Azim Khan 
and Shamsuddin may be mentioned. 

Dance, The two famous Gharanas of Kathak 
are Lucknow and Jaipur, the former being its 
birthplace and home, “Kalka” and “Binda” of 
Lucknow were known all over India and the 
latter had no match in the country. The former 
had three sons who are now known everywhere 
as Achhan, Luchhu and Shambhu, Mohan Lai, 
Sohan Lai and other welljmown dancers of 
Jaipur are also famous. Kartik and Jailal are 
also worthy of mention- Though this style is 
not in decay, its only serious competitor seems 
to be the new-fangled Kathakali style of Udai 
Shankar. 

Dais, The great Bais of the past like Jadi, 
Gokhi, Zohra, Mushtari and Malka were masters 
of their art. Kesarbai, Hira Bai, Lakshmi Bai, 
Gangu Bai and Rosbian Ara are good musicians, 
but neither they have inherited a tradition nor 
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will they leave one. The first group was a 
galaxy of stars ; the present set is only hundt^ 
power candleJight. The former represented 

«enius, the latter indicates only talent. 

The vocalists and instrumentalists described 
above are our national assets ; the rest are decent 
liabilities, mere necessary ' evils. ^ They a one 
show what great things our music achieved m 
the past and how much or how little we have 

been able to preserve. In their art we find the 
strong roots of our music tradition. ^ , 

inevitable day will come when the stars which 
shine in the firmament of music will fade away, 
never to shine again. Will new stars take their 
place? Yes, some stars will shine faintly. 
Others may only shoot and die. And a day 
may come when some other new stars may rise 
and fill the sky and the earth with ancient light 
and splendour. Posterity will wait and see. 

The journey is long and the way is dark. The 
genius of our music struggles desperately to reach 
its goal. Only the torch-bearers can show us 

the way. 


CHAPTER V 


THE AGE OF THE PRINTED 
TEXT BOOK 

There is no such thing as a modern renais. 
sance of classical music. Though the educated 
classes have been Iip,servicing it long, l am not 
aware of any renaissance in music in any real 
sense of the term. Even if one were to take 
liberties with language and say that there has 
been a “revival” of music in recent years, it 
would only mean large-scale propaganda in cold 
print. As a revival it has no roots. Every 
renaissance has a spirit of creative spontaneity 
and its. roots go deep down into the soil. Its 
divine passion has a demonaic fierceness which 
compels it to march onwards. The so-called 
modern “revival of music” is only a large-scale 
activity which has made quite a stir in recent 
times. But it is hardly a renaissance in any 
sense of the word. 

But even then this nation-wide propaganda 
cannot be brushed aside with a smile or a shrug 
of the shoulders. Its influence and utility cannot 
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be underestimated. We have to reckon with the 
force of this organized propaganda of music and 
also judge its repercussions on music in general. 
Among those who propagated the gospel of 
classical music in recent times, the names of 
Vishnu Digambar and Bhatkhande are the most 
outstanding. Their names will live in the annals 
of Hindustani classical music as its two most 
outstanding public servants who worked selflessly 
for its noble cause. 

Vishnu Digambar. Maharashtrian by birth, 
took to music at an early age. There are stories 
and anecdotes about his early training. In spite 
of the protests of his orthodox elders, he obsti- 
nately insisted on learning music from a Muslim 
Ustad. His real Guru however was Bal Krishna 
Bua, a pupil of Haddu Khan. Born in a respect- 
able orthodox family, from an early age he 
applied his talents to music. But he soon 
realized that while it was a great thing to be a 
musician, the greater was to take up the noble 
cause of music and work hard for its general 
dissemination. India knows him as a savant of 
music who dedicated his life to this great cause. 
Among his contemporaries, he was not ranked as 
a very great musician but he made his mark in 

■P. 7 



1 do not believe that there is any Vishnu 
Digambar school of thought as far as recognised 
Gayaki is concerned. Though this school has 


his own field. He had all the equipment of a 
good music scholar and an impressive musician, 
and this helped him a great deal in carrying 
on his propaganda of classical music on scientific 
lines. 


The first thing which he did was to write 
simple elementary books on music and -also 
invent a system of notation for recording com, 
positions of Ragas. His books proved very 
helpful and his notation, though difficult, was 
utilized and adopted by many. He also estab, 
lished music schools all over India and probably 
the first was started in Lahore. Today his music 
schools exist in places like Bombay, Poona, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Allahabad and other towns and 
are scattered far and wide. A uniform system of 
coaching has been adopted by all these schools 
which hold their examinations and grant certi, 
ficates and diplomas to successful candidates. 
One must grant that these small institutions 
have contributed much towards the general 
spread of music in the public. 
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inculcated a kind of uniformity and sameness in 
the style of its representatives, it has not evolved 
any definite style which musicians may recognise 
and adopt. In fact, even the styles of its out, 
standing representatives essentially differ. Take 
for instance, V. N. Patwardhan, Narayan Rao 
Vyas Onkarnath Thakur, and D.V. Puliskar 
who may be rightly considered the most outstan 
ding, and welLknown pupils of the late Vishnu 
Digambar and representatives of his school. 

Onkarnath Thakur is considered to be the 
most outkanding pupil of the late Vishnu 
Digambarji. This is in spite of the fact that he 
does not represent the style of his Gruru in any 
appreciable manner. The general impression is 
that he is one of the greatest musicians of India 
today. This is also in spite of the fact that he 
is not really a great musician. Curiously enough, 
his reputation has survived these paradoxes. 
The verdict that he is a great musician comes 
from such unreliable quarters and is backed by 
such meagre authority that it can hardly be 
treated as a judgement. The authorities and 
critics of our music must have their say even 
in the midst of the noise which the public 
makes. : 
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Two musicians have puzzled me most. They 
are Abdul Wahid Khan and Onkarnath Thakur. 
They do not puzzle me with their originality so 
much as with their persistence to live in modern 
classical music. The former is anything but a 
Khyalist. It is curious that he is ranked among 
the first-rate Khyalists of the country without 
possessing a proper Khyal-style. He treats irfusic 
as mathematics and that is why, on occasions, 
his interpretation of a Raga is an exercise in 
algebra. Though he is clever and consistent, 
he sings from his head and not from his heart. 
The latter has received much publicity within 
the last few years, I have not been able to 
account for this fact. It is inconceivable, by 
what stretch of imagination, he is regarded as a 
great musician. It is amazing that his amazing 
mediocrity has been labelled as genius. Probably, 
at a music conference “every numerous assembly 
is a mob”. It is this mob which has created 
him. 

Onkarnath is a born musician. He is emo- 
tional and melodramatic on the stage. Even his 
music is half emotion and half improvisation. 
He possesses his own style ; his conception 
of Ragas is singular and un-orthodox; his 
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stock of compositions is definitely good ; his 
technique has no uniformity though it has 
plenty of variety; and his presentation of a 
theme, which is clever, effective and emotional, 
exhibits the virtues of an emotional and 
popular art. His bhajans enhance the dignity 
of his KhyaLstyle and satisfy the religious 
susceptibilities of an emotional audience. He 
creates wonderful effects. The result is like a 
true genius he can throw all style and technique 
overboard and yet evolve a new, freelance 
extempore style of his own which suits his 
temperament admirably. Temperamentally, 
he seems to be more familiar with the style of 
Abdul Karim Khan than with the style of his 
own Guru. I have often wondered how he has 
made such a wonderful use of his voice and 
talents. And 1 suppose in our present age of 
license and freewill, when judgement and crL 
ticism are suspended, he has managed to hold 
his own and has earned public approval with 
much credit, 

Vinayak Bao Pat war dhan» is a musician 
of mediocre talents possessing a fairly good style. 
He is neat and upto the mark. Though he is 
not so impressive as Onkarnath, he is more 
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correct and scientific as a musician. He respects 
some tradition and never attempts to be brilliant 
for the sake of creating sheer effect. He is a 
teacher first and a musician second. He is, in 
fact, propagandist-musician number one of the 
Vishnu Digambar school. He is in many ways 
indispensiable to this school. 

N arayan Rao Vyas is propagandist number 
two of the same school. He has a good voice 
which he has most appropriately adapted to his 
second- rate music. He lacks originality and 
initiative but his talents are admirabl y suited 
to his catchy classical songs. The public has 
given him publicity and money both. He is the 
gramophone version of classical music. 

D, V* Pulashar is the youngest musician 
(second son of late Pandit Vishnu Digambar, of 
this school, with plenty of promise but the 
training he is receiving is insufficient. I wish he 
had sat at the feet of some distinguished master. 

As a theorist Bhatkhande was much 
superior to Vishnu Digamber and his contri- 
bution to modern classical music is definitely 
greater than the latter’s. He was a vakil but 
he hardly served his profession. At an early 
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period of his life he was drawn to music. He 
learned it from various teachers. But being 
highly intelligent his approach to classical music 
was not that of a layman. He did not approach' 
it only as a connoisseur of art but also as a 
scholar. 

. As a scholar of music, he shows an intimate 
knowledge of various music treatises of the past. 
Not only this. His judgement helps him to sift 
the material and formulate a fairly systematic 
theory of music. This is an achievement of 
great merit because it does provide some kind of 
basis for an agreement among the conflicting 
schools of thought. His “Sangit Paddhati" 
enunciates a system of music with which all 
. musicians may not agree but it is surely clever 
and welLargued. His “Lakshya Sangit” and 
“Abinav Rag Manjari” are works of great merit. 
In recent times no 'scholar has surpassed Bhat, 
khande in the knowledge of the Shastras, in 
clarity of thought and in the complete understand, 
ing of the spirit of Hindusthani classical music. 
His classification of Ragas under ten Thathas 
is definitely a bold step. 

Though he never turned out to be a musician 
in the real sense of the term, he is said to have 
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received his music lessons from Mohammad Ali 
Khan Kothiwal of Jaipur, who was a descendant 
of the distinguished Manrang family. He had 
a sensitive ear for music and that is why 
he i was able to collect hundreds of old com- 
positions which are now found in his Kramik 
Pustak Mala publications. Many of these 
compositions are popular among modern musi. 
cians and are sung by them. It is amazing how 
it was possible for him to collect so many 
compositions from different sources and 
musicians. Along with these compositions, he 
gives his own compositions mostly “Lakshan 
Geets”. Some of these are definitely good and 
show to what an extent he had understood the 
spirit of old compositions whose models he 
copied. But while his collection of compositions 
is amazing, it must be made clear that many of 
these compositions which have on them the 
stamp of recognition given by the great musicians 
of the past and the present, have been given a 
garbled version. It was either due to Bhat- 
khande’s own incomplete understanding of their 
original version or due to the notation in 
which they were written. Whatever the 
reason may be, their original version is often 
lost. 
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This brings us to the system of notation 
which Bhatkhande invented. It is more simple, 
more convenient and more legible than Vishnu 
Digambar’s. To say the least, it is the simplest 
and the most scientific system of notation now 
existing in Indian music. It suits the child and 
the adult both. It has now been universally 
recognised and accepted by all sections of people. 
Teachers, writers, musicians, all are using it 
freely. And I suppose this system of notation 
has given a great impetus to the general dis^ 
semination of music in the country. 

In classifying the Ragas under theiThatha^ 
system Bhatkhande was devising means by which 
music could become a part of education, and 
serve the nation. In adopting music as a subject 
of study, examination boards 'and educational 
institutions, have accepted his notation and his 
classification of Ragas. There are music institu, 
tions in Baroda, Bombay, Gwalior and Lucknow 
which are pushing forward this system system- 
atically. The Marris Music College of Lucknow 
is now the nucleus of this system. In spite of 
the fact that this college has an ill-paid and ill- 
equipped staff and suffers from a paucity of 
funds, it has managed to serve classical music 
in its own humble way. The Government and 
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the public, both, have lent it their moral and 
financial support. For eighteen years the slogan 
of the College has been “Where musicians have 
failed, music graduates will succeed”. For all 
these years the College has courageously clung 
to this motto- 

just as there is no such thing as a Vishnu 
Digambar school of style, there is no such thing 
as a Bhatkhande system of thought in classical 
music. He has done much to systematize and 
clarify the principles of classical music and has 
also established a- workable plan for liberal 
education in music. He has made a solid contri, 
bution to modern Hindusthani classical music 
and his name will be remembered long. While 
he may have failed to recapitulate the spirit of 
the creative musicians of the past, he has surely 
come to be regarded as a great profound scholar 
of music in modern times. He had the heart of 
a musician and the brains of a Pundit. 

I think it is right that if you want to kill 
Shakespeare you only have to make him a text- 
book. If Tansen was shown a printed copy of 
his Dhrupadas in modern notation, he would 
have been flabbergasted. If Adarang and Sadarang, 
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had seen their own compositions butchered in 
cold print, they would have gone mad. ^ Even 
our present-day musicians feel that ' 

books of music smell a bit castor oilish. With 
the exception of a majority of educated musi- 
cians who look back to past for sustenance, 
quickly develop a constitutional aversion for 
printed notation. There is something in t eir 
temperament which rebels against innovations o 
this kind. They cannot reconcile to music m 

It seems that the printed text books have 
come to stay, and that notation is ^ going 
to endure everlastingly. Notation in Indian 
music is a recent discovery and is an imita. 
tion of the West. For centuries our musicians 
did not require it for any creative purpose. 
The modern man requires it because it suits 
his short memories and limited visions 
admirably. As a method of writing and record- 
ing compositions, notation is a convenient 
device and fulfils the needs of the average 
music-lover and music-student. It stimulates 
the propaganda of music. But as a device for 
recording old compositions, it .is an unreliab e 
method not always to be trusted by people. It 

may ‘prove very helpful in the day-to-day 
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teachinpnd learning of music in schools and 
mstituHons, but its uses are limited and it cannot 
fulfil the higher needs of music. 

It has been possible for the Western notation 
to record arid preserve the spirit of Beethoven’s 
Unfinished Symphony” and the music of Mosatt 
i^hubert and even Wagner who has been called 
the resume of modernity”. The genius 'of out 
music cannot be reduced to any form of nota 
tion. Not even the most scientific system of 
notation can convey the spirit of Ragas and 
their compositions. Such a highly individualis. 
tic art as classical music in which the personality 
of the musician counts a great deal and which 
abounds in numerous niceties and embellishments 
cannot be transcribed in notation. Notation 
always fails to catch the spirit of great composi, 

tions whose fascination is elusive and subtle, 
^gas as flesh and blood ideas require other 
higher means of artistic interpretation. They 
have a character of their own which cannot be 
expressed through the dead symbols of notation. 
Notation can only give us a faint idea of this 
suWe cWacter. It only gives a vague impression 
which has to be considerably improved upon, 
to make it a correct picture. Even its limited 
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benefits cannot be made fully available without 
the help of a Guru. Such is the limited scope 
of notation. The danger is that a young student 
of music often feels he can dispense with his 
Guru and depend wholly on notation. But this 
is not all. The zealous reformer of music also 
feels that he can recapitulate and preserve the 
traditions of music with the help of notation. 
Both are sadly mistaken. Notation is ; just 
notation, a skeleton of bleached bones. 

It is my personal belief that we can close 
down all our music schools without doing any 
positive harm to the heritage of classical music.. ' 
For centuries our music could afford to endure 
gloriously without them. Apart from doing 
general propaganda for music, these schools 
serve no creative purpose. They neither inherit 
nor transmit the 'genius of our music. Their 
mushroom growth is symptomatic of our organic 
decay. But the modern man would say “They 
are necessary, nay, indispensable. Without 
them, how can our children learn music ? They 
serve the noble cause of music”. I would say 
“You are right but you have to examine the 
whole matter more carefully”. 

Every music school suffers from very serious 
limitations. I personally feel fine arts should 
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never be taught the way they are taught today. 
Take a music school and examine the method it 
employs in imparting a practical knowledge of 
music to its students. The first wrong assump- 
tion a music school makes is that classical music 
can be taught to every one whether he has the 
aptitude for it or not, A heterogeneous crowd 
of students with talents or without talents with 
aptitude or without any aptitude, completes the 
enrolment of a music school. The second 
wrong assumption is that music is as much a 
subject of the syllabus as geography, history and 
banking. Thus classes are conducted according 
to a dead routine. Those who teach are often 
just teachers and not musicians. Hence they 
lack personality and the touch of the born 
musician. Classes are held for an hour or so on 
the working days of the month, leaving out 
many months of holidays, A course is followed 
and Ragas are taught like lessons in Greek. It 
is simply preposterous that students should be 
taught difficult Ragas like Marwa and Todi in a 
week’s time and that too in the first elementary 
stage of their study. Weeks and months are 
devoted to the eternal task of finishing a set 
course in time. A music school is chiefly pre- 
occupied with this business of teaching a course 
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of studies no, matter whether the students get 
any appropriate conception of the Ragas or not. 
The business of the teacher is to teach the 
allotted course and not to initiate the young 
aspirants into the spirit of the Ragas. The 
result is a pell-mell. Students gradually give tip 
ail initiative and treat music as botany or 
zoojogy. 

As regards the music examinations which ate 
conducted by music schools, one can only say 
that they turn out graduates and no musicians. 
They are a pleasant farce. If a diploma or a 
certificate is a hall-mark of proficiency, music 
schools are never miserly about granting it. 
These examinations give a stamp of recognition 
to all successful candidates who go out into life 
with very poor equipment. They may find 
jobs (and this one of the main functions of a 
music-institution) but they forfeit the honour 
of becoming musicians. 

A system of music education, which is based 
on notation, is bound to miss its mark. In 
what way are our music institutions helping the 
younger generation of boys and girls to under- 
stand the spirit of traditional music 2 In what 
way is our present music syllabus giving a 
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correct idea of Hindusthani classical music to the 
students of music ? A system which is com- 
pletely divorced from the traditions of the 
creative art of music, and which aims at mere 
propaganda, is incomplete and insufficient both. 
Institutions of music are good in their own way 
as far as they give a smattering of music to the 
younger generation. But their self-sufficiency 
shuts out all progress. They begin to live in 
their accustomed grooves of thinking and hate 
to be shocked out of them. They develop 
narrow visions and serve limited interests. 
They often become centres of vested interests 
and are sustained by the poison of provincialism. 
They set up their own theories of music and 
pronounce their own separate judgements on 
music. The result is that music institutions in 
this country have no vital common interests, 
the only common interest being the granting of 
certificates to dozens of candidates every year. 
None of these, for instance, have tackled the 
problem how to teach music to children. Instead 
of becoming means they become an end in them- 
selves. The amazing thing is that they are 
multiplying every day. 

It is my contention that the modern system 
of music-education through notation is funda- 
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mentally Hostile to the tradition and heritage 
of classical music. The subtle manner in which 
certain erroneous ideas are inculcated into the 
minds of the students should be marked. 
Among many of these myths which are made 
fashionable by the educated man whose sons 
and daughters receive training in liberal arts, 
are’; (a) that the training given by the profes- 
sional Ustads is unscientific, (^>) that they are 
“ uneducated ” and unimaginative, (c) that they 
occupy an inferior social status, and (d) that 
they are behind times and cannot keep pace 
with the progressive music of the modern man. 
I do not think any lies could be more con- 
venient than these. It is definitely a kind of 
malicious propaganda launched against our 
professional musicians. The fact is that these 
Ustads and Pandits alone know how to teach 
scientific music on traditional lines. They are 
highly imaginative and intelligent and have 
been lucky enough to escape academic education. 
It is bourgeois to talk of their inferior social 
status. In a free and liberal society they would 
be ranked with the prophets and seers of a 
country. They are also not behind times. They 
are custodians of an ancient heritage whose 
high achievements are definitely much ahead 
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of our time. The average educated man will 
have to improve the powers of his intellect and 
imagination to be able to appreciate classical 
music. His half-deaf ears will have to become 
more sensitive and his artistic sensibilities will 
have to be sharpened a good deal for the appre- 
ciation of first-rate music. • 

But whatever the real truth may be, it is a 
fact that the tastes of the middle class man tip 
the scales of music today. His personal fancies 
and predilections have set up a reign of terror. 
His tastes are the only refined tastes. His judge- 
ment seems to rule out every other judgment. 
His will is the final will of all. He is the 
crowned king of the mob and he alone is the 
mouthpiece of its passions. His printed text 
book of music is the shortest cut to knowledge. 
His music syllabus is the gospel of mellenium in 
art. His music schools are the sacred shrines 
of learning. His certificates and diplomas are 
the royal seals of recognition. His propaganda 
of music through a system of notion promises a 
panacea for all ills. He will destroy the past 
and build the future of our music. He is now 
busy creating a new progressive musician for 
India. He has already created the new musician 
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of the new age. This new musician inherits 
nothing from the past because trained as he is 
against the background of text-book notation, 
his style is also of the printed variety. It is he 
who is going to guide the destiny of classical 
music. Let us wait and see* 


CHAPTER VI 



MUSIC CONFERENCE ; FILM t RADIO 

More than two decades ago music conference 
came into vogue. We still cherish the happy 
memories of the first-rate music confererices 
which were then held at BenareSj Baroda and 
Lucknow, in which some very outstanding 
musicians participated. What a galaxy of 
masters it was ! Twenty years ago in the city of 
Lucknow gathered musicians whose names will 
live in modern music. Who can forget the 
inimitable Fida Husain of Rampur, a superb 
Sarod player of his time ? He was a wizard to 
the tips of his fingers. The slim figure of the 
famous Biru of Benares, who is no more, 
still comes vividly before our eyes. We can 
recall to our minds the scene when he 
played Tabla to the accompaniment of Allaud- 
din Khan’s Violin. It was a tough fight but 
Biru came out victorious unscathed. Greater 
than him was Abid Husain of Lucknow whose 
pupil Biru was. In recent times, Nathhu Khan 
of Delhi and Abid Husain of Lucknow were 
supposed to be the two best representatives of 
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their respective Gharanas* Abides skilful per- 
formance that day still rings in the ears. The 
Rampur and Maihar bands were excellent and 
will long be remembered. There was that 
pleasant figure of Chandan Choube of Muttra 
who now lies stricken with paralysis- I can 
never forget that scene when Biru accompanied 
this vocalist on Tabla. That Thumri in Bhairavi 
still comes back to us. Ali Buksh, the well 
known Khyalist of Lahore, was there. How 
popular he became ! Among the old masters 
Ustad Kalian Khan of Jaipur sat and presided like 
a deity. The illustrious musicians Zakiruddin 
Khan and Allabande Khan of Alwar were there, 

I can Still picture them singing on the stage with 
the youthful Nasiruddin sitting behind them.. 
Who could beat them in Alap and Dhrupad ? 
They were a class. The famous Ustad Fyat 
Khan topped the list of the Khyalists. People 
still remind him of . his Multani , Jaunpuri and 
Bharavi which he sang at the Conference. One 
cannot forget the day when he sang the welL 
known Thumri in Bhairavi “Babul mora ndiher 
chhuto jay”. Imagine the historic Baradari in 
which this song was sung. Imagine the string 
of old memories. Conjure up the Lucknow 
audience which sat there. The great Ustad 
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closed his eyes for a moment and conjured up 
the tragic history of Oudh. Then he started 
interpreting the meaning of the text. What 

next? The climax came. Dozens of people 

were found in tears. The words of the song 
came back to the conference with all their 
poignancy. 

Such conferences were never held again in 
India. Our present-day music conferences can- 
not rise to their level. But the question is, why 
should people hold music conferences ? What are j 
the aims and objects of a music conference ? The ‘ 

primary aim of holding a music conference is to ! 

bring together at one place a number of outstand- ' 
ing musicians who represent various styles in music I 

and who exert a great influence on the music of 
today and the music of tomorrow. A real music 
conference, in fact, is a body of experts, musi- 
cians and scholars whose deliberations should be 
of special importance to the progress of classical 
music. It must both entertain and instruct. A i 

conference actuated by vital motives, aims at | 
creating an atmosphere of genuine appreciation. [ 
But this can only be done by providing an ample i 
scope for critical faculty to function. When I 

musicians and scholars will sit down to discuss f 
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dispassionately great problems of theory and art, 
much good will come out of these serious dis- 
cussions. Every music conference must have 
a fanatical obsession for research and enquiry. 
We cannot possibly establish an academy of 
Indian music in India unless the problems and 
issues which baffle us every day excite our 
imagination. The different Gharanas and schools 
of thought have to be brought closer to each 
other without destroying their own individuality. 
Problems pertaining to the theories of classical 
music, conceptions of Ragas, style and Talim 
have to be discussed from different angles. The 
scholars and the musicians both have a moral 
duty to perform. They have to arrive at some, 
definite decisions and lead others who* follow 
them. They have to do their share in educat- 
ing people in the art of appreciation. A music 
conference which has such aims, not only engages 
itself in research and enquiry, but also inspires 
musicians to exhibit their highest art before the 
audience. Such an audience will learn to be 
sensible and truly appreciative. It will inspire 
its musicians as much as they would endeavour 
to shape its taste and judgement. 

But the music conferences held today have 
no such ideals. There is no end to these “All 
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India ” music conferences. Some of these have 
been quite representative gatherings in the past 
and have also provided a real feast of music for 
large audiences in some important cities. But 
none of these have even attempted to solve 
issues and controversies which face our music 
today. An All India music conference, today, is 
neither representative in character nor symbqlic 
of the spirit of classical music. It is neither 
music nor conference. It is a pompous show 
organised by some influential organizers who 
have either power or money at thier command. 
Long..winded patrons and secretaries inaugurate 
it with long and boring speeches which are ex- 
ercises in mutual admiration and in which the 
virtues of our ancient music are described in 
metaphor, hyperbole and poetic exaggeration. 
With the veneer of middle class culture is mixed 
a sufficient quantity of red-tapism and snobbery. 
In the royal front seats meant for the aristocracy 
of good taste and good judgment, sit those who 
either yawn intermittently or gossip quite gar- 
rulously in their more lucid intervals. To them 
music is a luxury, which they think is quite 
conventional to enjoy once a year. The rest of 
the audience consists of many mediocre lovers 
of music whose applause is more worthy than 
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their judgment. The programme is composed 
of first-rate classical music, third-rate classical 
music, popular music, unpopular cmusi no music, 
classical dances, sacred dances, profane dances, 
ultra-modern dances, and other items,— all 
printed on fine paper. The listeners constitute 
a mob which enjoys adult franchise in the new 
democracy of music. Every musician has to cater 
to it. 

What can we expect fi;pm a music conference 
which just entertains a mob of ticket-holders ? 
Such a conference treats musicians as hirelings 
whose duty it is to entertain poeple by some 
means. It also becomes a hot-bed of politics 
sowing seeds of communalism among the musi- 
cians and audiences both. The organisers have 
never thought of this and willingly or unwillingly, 
they often fall a prey to vested interests which 
dominate a music conference. With such serious 
limitations, no music conference, however honest 
its intentions may be, can set up any principles 
of refined taste and solid judgment. It is bound 
to encourage elements which are detrimental to 
the cause of music. Musicians should not be 
judged by the plebiscite of an emotional mob 
which keeps swaying from one extreme to an- 
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Other. No music conference should attempt to 
pass a judgment on real musicians because it is 
too ill-equipped to do so. In matters of appraisal 
and judgment, it must . surrender its rights to 
competent authorities and eminent critics. 
They alone can speak with authority. In the 
same way, musicians should not be expected to- 
stoop down to the level of the listeners. Their 
primary duty is to lift them up to their level. 
As wage-earners, as mere paid artisans of a 
show, they can never enjoy the right of doing 
so. In what way does a music conference help 
and inspire musicians to give their best ? In 
spite of all its noble pretensions which it con- 
veniently bolsters up in the public press, it 
often reduces itself to the level of a carnival or a 
circus. A conference which lets its audience 
have the chance of hearing the music of the 
glamour-girls and show-boys of the screen, is 
utterly incapable of setting up a corrective of 
judgment and appreciation. I wish ^ many of 
these music conferences would not be held at 
all. They are just an annual epidemic which 
must be controlled. 

The screen in India is an institu. 
tion. The films have come to stay. And the 
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film companies are a powerful capitalistic 
force. 

As an Institution the Indian Cinema is 
coming into limelight. Its repercussions on 
Indian Society are many, which no one can 
deny. It has opened up new avenues of employ- 
ment for middle class people. It has set up its 
own standards in society which are novel and 
exciting. 

India is becoming film crazy. The fraternity 
of film fans consists of all ranks and sections of 
people. In every big city cinema-houses are 
multiplying every day. Crowds of people find 
in these films plenty of fun and enjoyment for 
their dull lives. In fact, all kinds of films — from 
mythological films to stunt films — have a chance 
of being swallowed by huge masses of film-goers. 
The theatre in India has been eclipsed by films. 
The national stage lies buried in oblivion. Films 
provide a multitude of sensations which suit 
the temperament of the age. The most popular 
pictures, often, are those which interpret the 
latest fads and superficialities of the age. 

And what are film-companies ? They are, 
often, a creation of capitalists whose sole 
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'endeavour is to get the largest profits from their 
investments. Pictures which pay have the 
greatest chance of being produced by the direc- 
tors. Every film-company is a capitalist pure 
and simple. It pays minimum wages for 
maximum hours of work. Good pictures are an 
exception. But the capitalistic forces working 
, behind these huge concerns would scarcely allow 
the production of first-rate films because they 
often do not pay so well. All considerations of 
art have to be abandoned and preference has to 
be given to the artifice of the camera. What 
captures imagination and moves and satisfies 
mass emotions ensures cent per cent success. 






When we come to examine what is called as 
film-music, we are faced with a staggering 
proposition. The whole thing assumes the 
proportions of a difficult problem. What is 
called film-music is as important to us as the 
Jazz is to the American. It seems to hold us in 
its grip. Hundreds of people in our country 
have gone crazy about film songs, I feel like 
saying, I do not know why. The young and 
the old, both, seem to be infected with their 
divine venom. There is something in them 
which satisfies the taste of the people. Every 
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film song which has become famous in the last 
few years has performed this function. Take 
maudlin sentimentality of those songs which the 
New Theatres of Calcutta gave some years 
People were swept away by this wave of sen 
mentality. The famous concern went on exploits 
ing the emotions of the film-fans until a time 
came when people were no more moved. There 
was such a tedious repetition of plot, 
design, dialogue and music in many of these films 
that people got fed up in no time. Apart from 
these, the film songs which are very popular 
days are those which are either frigh 
frivolous or have a kind of jazz smartness. 
Bombay is the home of frivolities in film-music- 
It is the capital of all marketable music. Many 
of our film-songs are just funny and catchy, 
are just delightfully smart capturing the imagina- 
tion of even as matter-of-fact an individual as a 
cigarette-seller. This seems to be the cri 
of its popularity. 


There is nothing on earth which 
a greater harm to classical music than the music 
of the films. Starting from Bengal in the 
of pseudo-transcendentalism, it has tra 
Bombay and settled there on i 
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able, progressive art. The music directors of 
these film concerns have taken undue liberties 
with every variety of good music. Classical 
music has been butchered and slaughtered in the 
slaughter-house of film-companies. Music direc- 
tors have made it a sumptuous variety of the 
wayside grill. It has been chopped, minced and 
roasted to make it marketable. The food of the 
giants has been spiced with frivolity and sex- 
appeal to make it look and taste like the food of 
the modern pygmies. In fact, there is no place 
for classical music in a film which fetches money. 
The modern film-music in India is a curious 
mixture of the varieties of folk-music, theatrical 
music, cheap, popular music and the sentimental 
types. Its main object is to create effects by 
fair means or foul. If the vast multitude of the 
film-fans is emotionally aroused, the conclusion 
is that the aesthetic sense of the average man 
has been sufficiently satisfied. The average man 
cannot be defined in a worse manner. 

On the whole, the music of the films, 
however entertaining and popular it may be, 
has no real worth. Music directors who invent, 
borrow and steal among themselves, are least 
competent to carry on free-lance experiments in 
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film-music. What they are producing and 
naming today, is mostly third-rate music on mass 
scaie. They just hanker after effects and exploit 
all means for the box-oifice hit. Every film 

company is a panderer in this respect. 

Film music is just third-rate sob-stuff. Our 
film companies have tried to create a second 
Hollywood in India. This Indian Hollywood 
will consist of glamour girls, slim, tall, feminine 
poking male stars, and all kinds of mannerisms. 
Our actors and actresses look pampered, lionized 
and romantic. They come from some dreamland 
where middle class respectability does not go. 
What dreams, what illusions and what pet 
hallucinations of modern life lie shut up in this 
new paradise of film companies ! Beneath the 
surface of the sugar-coating lies the hard crust of 
poverty, brothel-airs, jealousy, naked sex and 
mutual profiteering and blackmailing. From 
sue a golden paradise come our favourite-film 
songs, hummed and sung either by soft and shrill 
feminine voices or by heavy and flat male voices. 
They take us to another paradise of make-believe. 
In between lies our Indian earth. 

The music of our films is surely nauseating 
in spite of its being new and exciting. Apart 
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from being tbird-rate and cheap, it is un-Indian 
in character. The orchestra, the background 
music and the musical effects are a fourth-rate 
imitation of the third-rate European music. It 
is amazing with what readiness most of our film 
companies have utilized this method to create 
appeal. The unimaginative, unintelligent and 
ignorant music directors seem to find nothing' in 
their own music which would serve their 
purpose. They are not aware of the powers of 
Indian classical music which is anathema to 
them. I wish they would realize the magnitude 
of their ignorance. 

In the last ultimate analysis, film music has 
meant a prostitution of national taste. Nothing 
has debased the taste of the people so much as 
many of these popular film songs. The producers 
can conveniently thrust them down the throats 
of their victims. Classical music is castoroilish. 
The other day a self-styled critic and the 
editor of a film magazine wrote some very un- 
called for remarks about professional musicians 
whom be described in very insulting and scathing 
terms. He hurled this abuse at our musicians 
with a certain amount of temerity. I believe he 
represents the depraved mentality of some of cur 
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film magazines which are financed and subsidised 
by capitalists just to carry on a campaign of 
mud-slinging and blackmail against decent people. 
Men like him must remember that the music of 
our films is essentially hostile to the genius of 
our music. No doubt, it has captured popular 
imagination to a great extent. But it has no 
enduring worth. As a kind of depraved philis- 
tinism it stands opposed to the noble dignity of 
our music. It has just debased national taste, 
and that seems to be its only function. 

Radio, Broadcasting in India is a powerful 
force. Though of recent origin, it has rapidly 
developed into a system. The A. I. R. (All 
India Radio) has come to live. Its main functions 
are propaganda and enlightenment. It combines 
these two functions in a curious manner. In 
one hand it holds all the tools of propaganda 
and in the other it holds the torch of learning* 
One fights the war and the other holds out the 
olive branch of peace. The broadcasting system 
has a dual personality — the trumpeter and the 
educator both in one. It suffers from a propa- 
gandist obsession. Even in preaching middle 
class culture, it remains as a first class propagan- 
dist. But it is delightfully entertaining also. It 
F. 9 
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caters for its listeners. As regards educating 
the public, its pretensions may be many, 
but its achievements in this direction are 
negligible. 

The question arises, in what way does a 
Radio Station serve the cause of Indian Music ? 
I think the question is important because'^ so 
many hours of music everyday on the air must 
have a lot to do with the future of our music. 
The total number of hours which Radio Stations 
devote to music in this country are not a negli. 
gible factor in judging the contribution which 
Indian broadcasting makes to our day,to-day 
music. So many hours of music broadcasts must 
have serious repercussions on present music. 

Every Radio Station has its own department 
of music which is responsible for all the music 
which one hears on the air. How does this de^ 
partment manage its affairs ? First, imagine the 
vast number of musicians who sing every month 
from a Station ! About three hundred musicians 
are engaged by a Radio Station every month to 
make its music programmes a success. They are 
divided into various categories, but the two main 
groups being professionals and amateurs. It is 
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difficult to see how the A. I. R. manages to draw 
a line of demarcation between these two groups. 
The policy has been not to give a preferential 
treatment to amateurs. This cannot be made 
into a rigid principle because some margin must 
be given for the exercise of judicious discrimi- 
nation. However, to a Radio Station musicians 
are’, musicians as long as they cater for its 
listeners. 

The professional musicians also can Jae divi- 
ded into various sub-groups, among which the 
most important being the professional women 
singers. The A. I. R. in this country entirely 
depends upon this class for a major percentage 
of its music. They are indispensable. If they 
were to go on a strike for a couple of days, the 
A. I, R. music programmes will come to a halt. 
They are paid rather handsomely to stick to their 
job. With the help of these singers, the Radio 
has created a clientelle of its own. Only some 
among these are real “Bais”, the rest being 
second-rate or third-rate singers. It is amazing 
what a large number of these third-rate singers 
are booked by the A. I. R. every fortnight. If 
there are listeners who can swallow their music 
without getting choked the A. I. R. must be 
congratulated on its discovery. 
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There is no denying the fact that the policy 
of the Radio is to please and entertain its listen, 
ers. The result is that its daily programmes 
develop a uniform pattern. Real first class 
music is an expensive high-brow treat which the 
Radio cannot provide frequently. As a Govern-^ 
ment department the A. I. R. is not without 
its redtape rule. Even its music department is 
not free from this obsession. This department 
is run and controlled by one or two Programme 
Assistants who are very often not very compet- 
ent for the job. I do not know how the A. I. R. 
expects these men to take charge of its music 
when they have had nothing to do with music 
all their life. Most of them have neither any 
background, nor training nor taste. With the 
exception of few, most of these programme assis- 
tants for music are least competent to manage a 
department. ' 

The redtape makes its appearance here too. ^ 
Programmes for all the thirty days of a month 
have got to be chalked out much in advance. 
The department is so overloaded with work that 
apart from a mechanical working of monthly 
plans, there is no scope for personal initiative 
and imagination to come into the forefront. 
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The whole thing is steeped in redtapism. There 
is no getting away from it. 

So that is how all music plans are cooked 
up and pushed on to the microphone. The 
result is that the Radio becomes a caterer to its 
■"^very core. The demands of the listeners are 
satisfied. It is curious that the A. I. R, most 
willingly assumes the responsibility of catering 
for its listeners but disclaims the moral responsi- 
bility of building up their taste. Observe the 
many novel experiments of music in which the 
Radio is perpetually engaged ! Mark what great 
results they produce ! The Radio does fulltime 
job and knows its customers well. It carries the 
day with its sentimental Geets, its oft-repeated 
Bhajans, its cheap Dadras and Thumris and also 
the Noots and Ghazals good or bad, which it 
never forgets to broadcast everyday. These 
things fetch a handsome revenue and a solid 
moral support from the public and the license- 
holder. Like a film company, the Radio banks 
on the support of its customers. It makes no 
bones about it. Its main endeavour is to pro- 
vide good sentimental and spicy music to its 
listeners. And for providing this tinned music, 
the Radio makes all kinds of experiments. It 
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Hangs its dog and gives it a good name. Look at 
the fine and highsounding titles and names it 
givea to these experiments! An orchestral com. 
position is. named as “sunset” though there is 
hybrid blending of morning Ragas in it. A 
particular Geet is entitled “Love” though it 
sounds like contempt. A Ghazal is also often 
recited or sung and given a convenient title. Or 
one might read in the “Indian Listener” about 
a music programme called as “Mahfil ka ran^”. 
One waits for the day. When the actual pro. 
gramme is broadcast, it just consists of second, 
rate and third-rate items of music which do not 
conjure up the atmosphere of a Mahfil. Why 
should the A. I. R. try to live on these sen. 
sations ? Freelance experiments and free innova, 
tions won’t do. As long as the A. I. R. will 
its listeners with all kinds of good 
and bad, sensible and sentimental varieties of 

music, it will only learn to exploit their 
curiosity. 

When the A. I. R. obeys a policy laid down 
by Its high command, it is like a dog wagging 
the tail. In the actual working of this Depart, 
ment t e dog and the tail, both, disappear, only 
t e wag remains. The A. I. R. voices a policy 
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when it shows its aversions to classical music. 
In fact, classical music lives on sufferance. I 
grant that the A. I. R. has not failed to po- 
pularize Indian music and Indian musicians. 
Apart from making them presentable, it has 
^ntertained its listeners too. But this is hardly 
satisfactory. The Radio in India has made no 
solid contribution to the development and pro- 
gress of Indian music. Like the film company, 
the Radio knows how to entertain its listeners. 
But in doing so it shapes their likes and dislikes, 
it teaches them to develop a habitual indifference 
towards classical music. It does not care for 
that negligible minority which shouts the slogans 
of classical music. To please this class of list- 
eners, the Radio puts a ban on the harmonium 
feigning to be shocked by the un-Indian char- 
acter of the instrument and pretending to be 
overawed by the sacredness of classical music 
whose honour it must protect. The Radio 
shouts the slogan “The harmonium is dead’’. 
The public replies with another slogan “The 
harmonium is dead; long live the harmonium”. 
What a terrific crash for Radio’s sanctimonious 
pretensions. 

On the whole, Radio music is detrimental to 
taste and judgment. In its actual working, it is 
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a free innovator indifferent to the voice of the 
tradition and the genius of our music. The 
Radio is a businessman without sentiments and 
it presents a scheme of music without tears. It 
treats music as a marketable commodity whe- 
ther it is classical or popular. With its limited 
mental equipment, it wisely avoids making 
excursions into the realm of higher music. „But 
it bungles in any case. The A. I. R* can 
do a lot for our music only if it has a will to do 
so. With its vast resources, it has a splendid 
opportunity for serving the music of our coun, 
try. It can teach music to its listeners and 
help them to appreciate it better. It can engage 
first-rate musicians whose duty would be to train 
a small group of promising and talented musi- 
cians and also broadcast special music on 
special occasions according to an intelligent plan. 
It can do immense propaganda for it and also 
raise public ' opinion on this issue. But so long 
as it just enjoys entertaining its listeners, it will 
not make much progress in this direction. Let us 
hope for the best. 


CHAPTER VII 
SOME SUGGESTIONS 


We are at the end of our brief survey^ 
Though it is difficult to make a prophecy about 
the future of Hindustani classical music, it is 
possible to visualize it in some form in the 
perspective of present conditions. What it 
would look like fifty years hence is not only a 
matter of conjecture. In fact, we can envisage 
it with some amount of precision also. Its 
future will mostly depend upon the social and 
psychological conditions under which it will be 
forced to live. It seems all fine arts, today, are 
a product of abnormal circumstances, a conse- 
quence of an excess of living. They owe their 
“progress” more to the psychology of the present 
age than to the spontaneous urges of creative 
living. Classical music in this country will 
more and more depend for its advancement, on 
the psychological environment of modern Indian 
life. It will have to reckon with its age. 

Those who talk of refvolution in Indian music 
just do not know what they mean. In spite of 
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the many u!tra,modern trends and tendencies 
which are in vogue today, classical music has not 
changed. Great changes have occurred and will 
occur but they have not made a revolution. 
There has been a great revival of interest in 
music. Propaganda and popular enlightenment^ 
have followed. As a result, sel£,styled rebels 
.and innovators of all kinds have made a mess' of 
our music. But all this does not amount to a 
revolution. Fads and fashions have touched 
only the outer skin of our day-to-day music, and 
not the sensitive flesh of its historic genius. The 
soul of Indian classical music has driven back 
superficial modernity to its fashionable haunts. 

It has resisted and defeated the invasion of all 
bastard tendencies. 

New talents cannot be a substitute for 
genius, but if they are real talents, they have 
their place and are not to be ignored. Temporary 
phases cannot assume permanent features. Even 
the most brilliant innovations ofted fail to come 
up to the level of creative art. The momentum 
of activities in the general popularisation of art 
is, often, a deceptive sign. Things may just 
flash and fade away. Revolution in art cannot 
be brought about by external circumstances. 
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It must have its own roots. No revolution has 
occurred in modern Indian music, as people often 
contend. There is surely, anarchy but no 
revolution. Take a thing like the modern revL. 
val of dance of which Udai Shanker has been 
called the chief prophet. What an unnecessary 
"tuss people have made about Udai Shanker’s 
'“epoch-making” dances ! He is a very talented 
and imaginative dancer who carries with him 
his education and culture. He has fine ideas and 
he is an excellent organizer. He has succeeded 
in bringing Kathakali and other forms to the 
stage in an artistic manner. In trying to 
abreast of times, he has evolved new 
themes representing certain phases of 
life. I do not think these have any 
value, apart from being topical. Even 
those dances, in which he tries to 
certain modern ideas, may not last long, 
does not have the touch of artists like Isadora 
Duncan and Pavalova. 

I have not been able to understand Udai 
Shanker’s prejudices in matters of art. A 
who would search for material among the 
tive folk dances of hill tribes can be called 
honest seeker. But I am surprised at his strong 
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aversion for Kathak style. At his Centre in 
Almora there was no provision for training in 
the art of Kathak dances. He himself cannot 
dance it and he has also not included it in his 
scheme of special training. He has almost 
tabooed it and is mentally in quarantine against^ 
it. There can be only two reasons for his 
indifference towards it. Either he is ignorant of 
it or he does not like it. It is difficult to believe 
that he does not know what Kathak is, though 
it is possible he does not realise its intrinsic 
merits. It is just possible, he does not like it 
because he does not want to learn it. It takes 
years to be a Kathak dancer and Udai Shanker 
has not the time to learn it now when he has 
achieved so much in one direction. But surely 
he cannot call it just mere “footwork.” The 
Kathak is the dance of Hindusthan and is 
intimately associated with the traditions of 
Hindusthani music. It is centred in the im-^ 
mortal theme of Radha and Krishna. For almost 
a century now it has prevailed fll over India 
and has established a school of thought which 
is universally recognized. 

Udai Shanker’s achievements may have been 
brilliant but they have not brought about any 
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revolution in modern dance* Even otKer 
modern and ultra-modern forms and varieties of 
music have not brought about any revolution. 
Every revolution depends on the destruction of 
an old order. Unless there is a total denial of 
old values, new values do not arise. Such a 
"Complete usurpation of old values is the first 
condition of a real revolution. Man does not 
destroy overnight the image of all his yesterdays 
to build up the ideal of all his tomorrows. Every 
revolution is the consummation of some organic 
disruptions. Revolutions in fine arts are rare 
phenomena. I do not think the present day 
large-scale activities of music institutions and 
music organisations have the vitality to bring 
about a revolution in modern music. We 
are only passing through a phase of intense 
activity which is not stimulated by any revolu- 
tionary urges. The new modes of expression 
and the ultra-modern varieties of the music of 
today cannot destroy the spirit of our historic 
music. Thiels not a plea for a conservative 
approach to classical music, but a plea for sanity 
and commonsense in discussing it. All great 
things in the world are conservative in the sense 
that they preserve old values which are also 
permanent values. If there is anything like a 
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new order in our music, it can only be treated 
as a temporary phase. Mere talent cannot 
replace genius. What was built in centuries 
cannot be destroyed in a decade. And I take 
it for granted that the new modes of expression 
and the new compositions of modern music are 
just attractive innovations and nothing more. 
They cannot take the place of classical music. 
No improvised art can be a fit substitute for 
genuine first-rate art. Mere sex-appeal and 
clever skill cannot usurp a music whose pas- 
sions are human and whose art is great. 

Another misconception which prevails among 
the general public, today, is that classical music 
is passing through a phase of unpreceden- ted 
progress. People feel that revival has given birth 
to progress, I do not think this is a correct esti- 
mate of the present condition of classical music. 
The genius of our music is on the decline. Its 
creative spirit is becoming less and less articulate 
every day. With the great traditions of the past 
have disappeared the great musicians of the past. 
Our achievements today cannot be compared tc 
the splendid achievements of the past. The mah- 
fil of the past has disappeared and its place has 
been taken by the conventional drawing-room 
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and the prosaic and almost impersonal platform 
of a public hall. The highly sensitive and appre, 
dative audience of the good old time has been 
replaced by the listening mob of today which is 
characterized by snobbery, sophistication and 
aesthetic un-concern. The great masters have 
•^"^one leaving their rich legacy to good and bad 
inheritors. The past had high standards; the 
present has set up its own. Good judgment and 
good taste have definitely deteriorated. The 
modern democracy in music has brought about a 
kind of anarchy which is opposed to the age-long 
aristocracy of refined taste. Modern revival of 
music has let loose forces of disruption in the 
sphere of appreciation. We do not want many 
freelance proletarians in our music because they 
cannot do much for it. The progress of our 
music depends on other factors. 

In this book my intention has not been to 
paint Hindusthani Classical music as a conser- 
vative no-ctenger. No art can remain inert 
and static. A great deal of our music has 
changed with times but it has almost invariably 
refused to be the servile mouthpiece and 
propagandist of the idiosyncrasies of this age. 
While it has adapted itself to each important 
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epoch of Indian, history, it has retained its 
identity and preserved its living personality. It 
has had its periods of blossoming and decadance 
both, but through whatever vicissitudes it 
passed, it retained its character. On principle, 
its creative soul has never compromised or 
surrendered. In its essence, it has always been^ 
the same. Changes may have altered its external 
■features but its soul remains the same. 

Therefore, when people talk of evolving a 
progressive music, today, it sounds enigmatic to 
me. I think it is a craze with some to give 
“progressive” versions of all conceivable things. 
There is that great mania for progressive 
literature. I grant, this movement has proved 
quite fruitful but there have been instances 
when authors have exploited it in the wrong 
way. But even then the intentions of this 
movement are noble. But when we come to 
think of what is called progressive music, we are 
puzzled. If by progressive musiC' we mean all 
kinds of new varieties of cheap and popular 
music which exist today, the suggestion itself 
is , outrageous. Again, if we mean by it the 
output of music institutions and art centres, the 
suggestion is preposterous. I am not aware of 
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any real modern progressive art in Indian music. 
Those who talk of it in such an irresponsible 
manner, know nothing about it. In fact they 
only mean by it decadence and sentimentality 
in which a good deal of our ultra-modern music 
has specialized. 

It ■ ' 

We need not unnecessarily attach this epi- 
thet to our music. Classical music still lies some- 
what unexplored. Its dormant powers have still 
to be discovered and stimulated. One thing we 
must remember and it is that our music has great 
powers and that it has a spirit of catholicity. It 
has a generous heart and it always embraces all 
varieties of folk music and popular music which 
have been tested by them. Some are its children 
and some are its ancestors. But it raises a buL 
wark of conservatism against the onslaught of 
fantastic fads which are foreign to its spirit. 
This is what the uninitiated layman and the 
average music-lover must remember. Classical 
music provides a vast scope for the interpreta- 
tion of every human idea and emotion. Why do 
they not explore its powers ? The man who 
goes mad over film-music does not realize that if 
attempts are made classical music can produce 
much higher effects. The other day I had an 
■ P. 10 
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interesting discussion about film-music with a 
well-known film producer. In reply to my strong 
plea for good music in Indian films, he said, 
*‘What we want is money. The present film- 
music may be bad but it gives us heavy divi- 
dends. We have hardly any time to worry about 
good classical music. We do not have the least^ 
desire to experiment with it just to explore its 
wonderful possibilities. We can do without 
them. What we want is music which pays 
us”. These outspoken words were very signi- 
ficant. 

The future of classical music does not seem to 
be bright. But those who are optimists believe 
that since history has wrought many a miracle 
before, it may repeat this process in future. 
Men of genius may again be born and classical 
music may again reach great heights. Posterity 
will wait and see. But in the meantime we shall 
have to do our best for preserving and keeping 
alive the best that is in our ancient music. 
We cannot let the old dispensation die because 
inwardly, as a race, we cling to it with all our 
faith. The old order of classical music must not 
die. The new order, which can be summed up 
in two words, glamour and feeling, has not much 
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spiritual content. Of course, it must be pointed 
out that the progress of every art depends upon 
spontaneous efforts. What is called creative 
spirit builds up every new renaissance. Artificial 
devices like propaganda do not lend any impetus 
, to the soul of genius. Inspiration in its essence 
is pure spontaneity, A time may come when 
oUr musicians may again be inspired to produce 
great music. In the meantime they will have to 
adapt themselves to modern conditions as far as 
this process does not amount to a sacrifice of 
their .'Cardinal principles and a liquidation of 
their art. Classical music leaves a margin for 
all healthy tendencies which spring up in every 
music. 

What suggestions can we make to remedy the 
situation ? No patent ready-made recipe would 
do. But some measures can be adopted for the 
revival and preservation of our music. Then 
alone we can think of educating public opinion 
in this mattSr. Here are some : 

1, We must preserve the music of the old 
Gharanas some of which exist today in India, 
This cannot be done only by collecting a few 
hundred compositions and writing their nota- 
tion. This is not enough. The representatives 
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of these illustrious families should be given all 
encouragement, sympathy and help to preserve 
their art. Intelligent and imaginative students 
of music, who have a genuine desire for learning 
these styles, must sit at the feet of distinguished 
masters. When educated people allege that ^ 
musicians do not impart their knowledge to 
others, they are not always fair. How many bf 
them possess the necessary talent and patience 
to learn from musicians ? One cannot expect 
to become a musician by learning music casually 
and half-heartedly from them. The members 
and descendants of these Gharanas should be 
given all facilities for imparting their knowledge 
to all sincere aspirants. Students who pass out 
from music schools should not become self, 
centred and self-sufficient in their outlook. In 
fact, they should continue their study of music 
under the far better supervision of good musi- 
cians. They should learn to appreciate and 
adopt their methods of learning music which are 
far superior to the methods employed in music 
institutions. 

2. Why do people expect so much 
from musicians when they deny their 
social status and economic security ? What 
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right has middle class society or the new aris- 
tocracy of today to treat musicians as mere wage- 
earners and entertainers ? What facilities are 
we providing them for a simple economic 
existence ? Dozens of them are starving without 
• a^decent provision for their children. What is 
society doing for them ?*^First, there should be a 
strong public opinion on the matter of granting 
an equality of status to musicians in general and 
removing all bans which conventional respect- 
ability has put on them. This is very necessary. 
Second, patrons of music, music-societies and 
organisations and the general public all — should 
raise and establish funds for ameliorating the 
■financial distress of unemployed, poor and old 
and decrepit musicians. This may sound so 
much of a dream, but unless we do this, we 
cannot respect our musicians. 

3. There should be an AlLIndia Academy of 
Music whose status should be equal to the status 
of Academies in the West. Once it is established 
it will build up its own traditions. Why do we 
need it ? It will be an All-India Body whose 
contributions in scholarship and research will be 
considered first-rate and undisputed. Scholars 
arid musicians shall be employed for carrying on 
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research in the various important fields of music 
and their contributions should be published and 
given the widest publicity. An AlLIndia journal 
of music should be the official organ of this 
Academy, The decision of the Academy should 
be considered final and binding on all who 
agree with the noble aims and who lend it their 
fullest moral support. What we need in our 
music today is a tribunal which would have the 
efficiency and authority to pass a verdict on all 
controversies and problems which arise. We 
would not have so many conflicting opinions 
about Ragas, compositions, styles, and musicians 
if we had such a final authority in India. Among 
musicians, offenders of all classes, casual, occa- 
sional, habitual and conventional, would respect 
the authority of such a tribunal. The Govern- 
ment and the public, both, should be able to 
finance and support this Academy. 

4. Mass education in classic^al music is" 
impossible. Large-scale propaganda of classical 
music is good but it cannot take the place of 
any real education in music. I wish our music 
institutions would stop busying themselves only 
in a large-scale production of third-rate amateur 
musicians. If their work can be intensive and 
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concentrated, confined to small groups of stu- 
dents, and if they revive some of the older 
individual methods of teaching, they would do 
better work. It is better to have a dozen good, 
welLtrained, educated musicians than to have a 
multitude of music graduates who cannot be 
^S^lled musicians by any stretch of imagination. 

’•5. Public opinion must be raised on the 
important issue of classical music. The public in 
general treats it rather in a cavalier fashion. The 
press in India only records occasional speeches 
on music and reports some of the important 
music functions which are held here and there. 
In matters of fine arts the Indian press does not 
seem to have a keen conscience. I believe the 
press can do a lot in this matter. Even our 
scholars and thinkers, who 'can excite public 
conscience on this issue, conveniently forget all 
about it. A strong public opinion on music 
would be an asset. 

", ■ ■ ■ 

6. The patronage of the Government is 
equally necessary. The Government spends 
huge sums of money on arts and crafts and 
archaeology but seems to be indifferent to the 
ancient music of this country. Music is now 
one of the important subjects in the syllabus. A 
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time may come when it may become a necessary 
part of education. But no Provincial Govern, 
ment realizes its importance. Some years ago a 
certain Director of Public Instruction in U. P. 

made a public statement saying “ Music is a 

luxury which the Government cannot support . ^ 
If the Government of India can allow a Depart- 
ment of Broadcasting to exist which cony os 
more than half-a-dozen Radio Stations whicn 

broadcast many hours of music programmes, it 

can also appoint a Commission to stody 
problems and conditions of Indian Music which 
apply to Radio music. If dozens of men can be 
appointed to look after the music of Radio 
Stations, why' should not the Government 
appoint a Bureau of music research . a 
Historical Records Commission can exist, ^ why 
cannot a similar permanent music commission be 
established ? 

7, Public opinion should be raised again^y. 
cheap sentimental music, so thar there should 
be no further deterioration in public taste. What- 
ever slogans we might have to shout, we should 

feel honour-bound to raise our protest against 
varieties of cheap music which inject into the 
veins of the Indian youth the poison of inertia 
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and morbid sentimentality. This seems a difc 
cult task but not an impossible one. Also 
organisations like Film-goers’ Music Association 
and Radio Listeners’ Music Association can be 
established on provincial basis to fight against 
all third-rate Radio music and all cheap film- 
fftiusic. Too much of sentimental music leads 
to mass neurasthenia. 

8. There should be an All-India Gayak 
Mandal or Musicians’ Association whose two 
aims would be first, to bring musicians of dif- 
ferent schools of thought closer to each other 
and second, to vindicate their rights. This 
association will be a Musicians’ Body which will 
express the opinions of musicians in every 
matter. This should be something like the 
Trade Union of musicians who would fight for 
their rights. 

9. There should be a movement in this 
country for organising amateur talents. The 
need for it is becoming greater day by day. The 
amateur musicians alone have the splendid 
opportunity to inherit the traditions of ancient 
music and to become the rightful claimant of 
the legacy of the great masters. They have both 
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intelligence and education. But they must 
learn how to utilise them in music. Those who 
have a real passion for music, will learn it from 
well-known musicians. A movement like this 
can assume great importance if there is an All- 
India Amateur Musicians’ Association which 
would work for the benefit and rights ai 
amateurs. Such an organisation will be a soyrce ' 
of inspiration and strength to dozens of talented 
persons of both sexes who will not only become 
good musicians but will also work for the good 
of music as they would fight against all its 
evils and injustices. 

10. In the past the Indian States have been 
the greatest patrons of classical music. Even 
today, States like Baroda, Mysore, Gwalior, 
Rampur, Kashmir, Patiala and others patronize 
it in their own way. But Indian States today 
are generally quite indifferent to the development 

of Indian fine arts, specially music. The nn'nr^ - 

today, prefer the luxury of dabbling in politics 
and polo to everything else. If our States, which 
were once'f important centres of music, again 
become sincere patrons of classical music, much 
of it would be revived, preserved and transmit- 
ted. Everyj State which has set up popular 
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administration and provides good education to 
its subjects, should also patronize music and give 
it an impetus which every national art deserves* 
If enlightened Indian States join hands with the 
general public in reviving and preserving it, 
many wonderful results would follow. 




^11. All attempts to keep alive classical music 
would be futile unless our musicians lend them 
their fullest co-operation and moral support. 
They must mentally keep pace with times, which 
means, they should gradually reconcile them*- 
selves to modern conditions by making adjust- 
ments when it is possible and judicious to do so. 
They treed not give up their time-honoured 
concepts and principles. They need not slavishly 
surrender themselves to abnormal circumstances 
because, essentially, they are heroes and martyrs. 
But they must realistically fit into the framework 
of modern life and also study the social and 
sychological conditions under which they 
i^e. They should become the living citizens of 
a living society. Every effort should be made to 
help them to do so. We do not want an adult 
literacy campaign for “unlettered” musicians. 
That won’t do. What we want is a workable 
scheme by which we vyould educate them in the 
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art of appreciating the background of modern 
life. As long as they would be counted among 
the “Have-nots” of society and victims of social 
ostracism, they would only constitute a segre- 
gated community. W e must help them to realize 
under what different conditions they live today. 
And yet they must march on as the torch-bearere 
of an ancient tradition. We won’t let our pjro- 
phets perish in an age of propaganda. 



